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SECRETARY’S NOTES, 





I. NEW MEMBERS. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the month of 

August :—- 

Surgeon D. Horgan, M.B., R.N. 

Captain A. J. M. Binny, 1st Lancers, I.A. 

Captain E. J. Earle, 5th Battalion West Kent Regiment. 

Captain F. E. Andrewes, R.G.A. 

Lieutenant Hon. H. A. Pakington, R.N. 

Captain W. B. Combe, 47th Sikhs, I.A. 

Lieutenant A, W. R. Sprot, Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders. 

Second-Lieutenant G. L. Kaye, R.F.A. 

Second-Lieutenant Hon. G. L. Boscawen, R.F.A. 

Lieutenant C. R. Congreve, Durham Light Infantry. 


Il NEW MEMBERS. 

A form is inserted in this JOURNAL, and will be repeated regularly, for 
the benefit of those Officers who may wish to join the Institution. The 
filling up of the form and its transmission to the Secretary is all that is 
necessary in the case of Officers appearing in the Official Active Lists. The 
Council hope that Members will circulate the forms. Officers joining after 
the 1st October in any year are not called upon for any subscription 
the following year. 


Ill CHANGE OF RANK OR ADDRESS. 

The attention of Members is called. to the necessity for communicating 
any change of address or rank to the Secretary. It is essential that such 
changes. should be made in writing. If such changes be not notified, 
Members will themselves be responsible if their JourNnats fail to reach 
them through being wrongly addressed, and Officers are requested to 
write their initials and names distinctly on such communications. .. Several 
signatures have recently been received which it has been quite impossible 
to decipher, while recently several notifications of change of address were 
received without signature. 
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IV. LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 

The Index to the Library Catalogue has recently been published, and 
may be purchased at the price of 2s. The price of the Catalogue itself 
is 2s. 6d. The Catalogue, together with the Index, will be sent post free 
for 4s. 6d. 


V. CORRESPONDENCE. 

Officers when communicating officially with the Institution are 
requested to sign their names with their rank, as there are several instances 
of Officers bearing the same name and initials. 


VI. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

(6141) A Line Engraving, ‘‘ Valour Displayed,’ being the storming 
and taking of Valenciennes by the British troops, etc., under 
the command of H.R.H. The Duke of York.—Given by 
Miss E. Lloyd. 

(6142) Twelve Prints in colour depicting scenes in the Burmese 
War of 1824-5, published by T. Clay in 1826.—Given by 
Captain R. P. F. Purefoy, M.V.O., R.N. 

(6143) Rifle, charger loading, Territorial Force. Sword, Cavalry 
pattern 1899 (with Scabbard).—Given by the Army Council. 


VII. ARMY PROMOTION LECTURES. 

A course of Lectures in Military History on the subject set for the 
December Promotion Examination will be given as heretofore. Further 
particulars will be announced in the Journat for October. 


VIII. LECTURES. 
The following list of Lectures has been arranged for the Autumn :— 

Wednesday, 19th October.—‘‘ The Proposed Changes in Cavalry 
Tactics,’’ by Captain C. Battine. 

Wednesday, 2nd November.—‘‘ Overland from India,’’ by Lieutenant 
P. T. Etherton, 39th Garhwal Rifles. 

Wednesday, 30th November.—‘ The Matchless Soldier Maid,” by 
The Reverend Bernard Vaughan, S.J. 

Wednesday, 14th December.—‘‘ The Strategical Aspects of English 
Castles,’ by W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A., Assistant 
Secretary, Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Also the following for which no dates have as yet been fixed :— 

‘« Business Organization and Management,” by Joseph Lyons, Esq. 

‘* A Naval Officer’s View of the Staff College,’’ by Lieutenant Hon. 
R. A. R. Plunkett, R.N. 

‘“‘ The Internal Navigation of Canada from a Military and Imperial 
Standpoint,’’ by Macleod Stewart, Esq. 

“The American War of Independence, with Special Reference to 
the Expedition from Canada in 1777," by The Reverend H. 
Belcher, D.D. 


IX. REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 

The Secretary is prepared to arrange for repairs to Regimental 
Colours and Cavalry Standards, in service or otherwise, at the Institution. 
A very large number has already been received during the past six years. 
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PRINCE RUPERT AS A CAVALRY LEADER. 
By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bart., M.V.O. 





On Wednesday, 2nd March, 1910. 


Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Lord GrenFeELt, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., in the Chair. 





AMONG the romantic and picturesque figures recalled by 
the annals of the Great Rebellion, if the supreme place in point 
of interest belongs to King Charles himself, the second un- 
doubtedly is occupied by Prince Rupert, who, during the early 
years of the Civil War, was the moving spirit and, indeed, the 
virtual director of the military operations on the Royalist side. 

Prince Rupert was born at Prague-in 1619, during his 
Calvinist father’s brief tenure of the kingdom of Bohemia. On 
the panic-stricken flight of the latter before the advancing 
Austrian army, the poor baby prince, who had accidentally been 
discovered by a lady of the Court lying on the floor where his 
nurse had thrown him down, was unceremoniously bundled into 
the rearmost carriage of the stampeding cavalcade, to be at last 
rescued from imminent suffocation in the boot of the vehicle. 
Thus early was Rupert initiated into that experience of hardship, 
poverty, and misfortune, which to a soul naturally noble proved 
so admirable a school of discipline and self-control. 

For the right understanding of Prince Rupert’s qualities 
as a great cavalry leader, it would have been useful, had time 
permitted, to study the circumstances amid which his youth was 
passed, and which had so profound an influence in shaping his 
personal character ; for it is in the personal characteristics of the 
man that we find the explanation, not only of the general career 
of the soldier, but even of his fighting qualities in detail. 

Rupert’s was, in a sense more than ordinary, a strong 
character—strong in its simplicity, and simple in its strength— 
a character marked by a singleness of heart and a directness of 
aim which, taking small account of obstacles and paying little 
regard to side-issues, made straight for the goal, and made for 
it at once. There is rarely found in human history a personality 
less complex, less beset with contradictions or inconsistencies, 
less difficult—we might have thought—to comprehend at a 
glance. Whatever the surrounding conditions Prince Rupert 
is seen to be always true to himself—not less in reverses than 
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in successes. As we shall have occasion to note, his successes 
were his own, while his failures were, in the majority of cases, 
due in no small measure to the hindrances caused by others. 
Prince Rupert conforms very nearly to Aristotle’s peyadoyuxor 
—the man who is too proud to be wicked, who is inspired by 
ideals so lofty that a mean or a base action is something to be 
spurned with contempt. You find in him nothing of self- 
seeking; and there was a peculiar clumsiness, as well as an 
inordinate malignity, in the charge brought against him 
of greed, the fact being that the man was as poor at the noon- 
tide and evening of his career as he had been at its dawn. It 
was a part of his unswerving loyalty to principle that his 
fidelity to the King, his adopted master, was boundless and 
absolute—a fidelity that was limited by no conditions, and 
checked by no misgivings. Further, having no axe of his own 
to grind, he despised, and took no pains to conceal that he 
despised, the self-love, the halting half-heartedness, and the 
incurable individualism—to use no stronger word—which 
marked too many of the leading Cavaliers. Rupert was utterl 

intolerant alike of their leisurely delays, of their military inepti- 
tudes, and of their hesitating counsels. Believing that his 
august master had his quarrel just, it was to him unthinkable 
that Charles’s sovereign rights should be re-established by any 
other method than conquest of arms. He was wholly unable 
to appreciate the feeling which caused some of the so-called 
moderate Royalists to fear lest victories too complete should 
prejudice the cause by closing the door to parliamentary pour- 
parlers. On the other hand, he was even at the outset of 
hostilities, prepared to advise the King to accept any honourable 
terms if frankly proposed, and if based on recognition of the 
King’s rights. The dictum noscitur a soctis was true of him. 
The men he liked and made his friends were such as the unselfish 
and unassuming William Legge; as Richmond, the grave and 
religious churchman; as Lucas, of whom it was said that he 
‘loved virtue, practised justice, and spoke truth—was constantly 
loyal and truly valiant.’’ There were men of another mould— 
the Gorings, the Digbys, the Wilmots—whom he could barely 
tolerate. Te disliked Goring for his profligacy, and mistrusted 
him for his treachery, just as he hated Digby’s intrigues and 
Wilmot’s self-interested caution. Earnest and faithful himself, 
Rupert was for that very reason intolerant of those who failed 
to attain his standard of duty. And this, not so much on 
account of their personal shortcomings—he did full justice to 
Goring’s military achievement and capacity—as because those 
shortcomings did infinite dis-service to the King’s cause. 

For two centuries-and-a-half Prince Rupert has been 
represented as possessing little other merit than animal courage 
—as being, on the other hand, hot-tempered and impatient. 
Under the first head something will be said later. As regards 
the other two, it might well be asked whether heat of temper 
and impatience might not be readily excusable in the soldier 
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who commanded a cavalry corps in his teens, whose years when 
he fought at Edgehill numbered no more than twenty-three, and 
whose age at Naseby was still only twenty-five. 

So vigorous and virile a character as Rupert’s must needs 
have its roots deep down in the soil of his inmost being. His 
moral strength was derived from a profound conviction of the 
truth of his religious belief. He exhibits the nobler side of 
Calvinism in its stern and austere self-repression—a religion 
which had nothing in common with the epileptic fanaticism 
of home-grown Puritanism. 

Rupert’s mastery over self-indulgence was not fitful or 
occasional ; it asserted its supremacy in life-long habits, such 
as extreme abstemiousness—habits which at times rose almost to 
the level of asceticism. Only once during his life did the spirit 
of self-discipline suffer a temporary breakdown, in the lapse 
which followed the bitter disappointment of Marston Moor, It 
might indeed be thought that this power of self-control was 
irreconcilable with that fierce and fiery impetuosity with which 
his name is popularly identified. The inconsistency is apparent 
rather than real. The key to the puzzle lies in his intensity of 
conviction and the simple directness with which he realised it 
in action. He did not concern himself primarily with the 
refinements of diplomacy or with attempts at compromise. 
When taken as a prisoner to Vienna, his sense of duty led him 
to spurn the Emperor’s offer of liberty on the single condition 
of never again drawing sword against the Imperial forces. Yet 
the same sense of duty presently made him obedient to King 
Charles’s peremptory command to give the promise required. 
The fine quality of Rupert’s character comes out in all sorts of 
connections, is scrupulous honesty in money matters is of 
a piece with his absolute loyalty to his pledged word, with his 
soldierly chivalry towards an enemy, with his punctiliousness 
in all matters of honour. One of his officers said of him, ‘‘ The 
Prince uses to make good his word, not only in point of honour, 
but as a matter of religion, too.”’ 

The magnetic force of Rupert’s personality was revealed 
in a courage and cheerfulness which fired the zeal of his friends 
and subordinates, and in a generosity which won the hearts even 
of his enemies. Rupert’s faults were neither few nor incon- 
spicuous; but they were the failings which often attach to great 
qualities, and which contain no germ of anything petty or 
ungenerous, 

That he gave mortal offence to many highly-placed person- 
ages whose follies he derided and whose faults he criticised, is a 
fact that brings more strongly into relief the affectionate admira- 
tion which he won amongst the hg men and true of every 
social rank. Noble and simple alike found inspiration in his 
ardour. His soldiers’ devotion to him was _ boundless. 
Probably one of the secrets of his power over them, and of his 
success as a Cavalry leader, lay in a quality which soldiers 
intensely appreciate, namely, that of never asking his men to 
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undergo a hardship or fatigue which he was not ready to share 
with them, or to undertake a task which he was not himself 
able to perform as well as, or better than, they could do it 
themselves. In soldiers’ parlance he ‘‘ knew his job.”” He was 
a better rider, a better swordsman, and a better shot than any 
of his men. He gave evidences of his skill with a pistol in one 
of his first marches; when at Stafford he sent a bullet twice in 
succession through the tail of the weather-cock on St. Mary’s 
steeple, at a distance of sixty yards from the church. 

Rupert’s indomitable energy in the Civil War was manifest 
from the very outset. His first ‘‘ go-off’’—if I may use the 
word—was marked by an untoward accident. Hurrying to join 
the King on an unseasonably frosty morning, his horse slipped 
and fell on the road, and the Prince’s shoulder was put out of 
joint. Yet within three hours of its being reset he was again in 
the saddle and continuing his journey. War having been formally 
declared by the solemn unfurling of the Royal Standard at 
Nottingham, Rupert, whom the King had just invested with the 
Garter, was given the post of General-of-the-Horse, a force 
consisting of about 800 men, ill-equipped, ill-mounted, undis- 
ciplined, and unpaid. 

The young General-of-Horse must have gazed ruefully at 
the handful of raw troopers that represented the Royal cavalry. 
Some had only buff coats and hats; some only the cuirass and 
steel cap; very few had any weapons but the sword. Rupert, 
nothing daunted, set to work to recruit, arm and equip. He 
flew like wildfire, men said, from place to place, breathing and 
inspiring an ardour hitherto incredible. As one writer’ says, 
‘This Prince, like a perpetual motion, with those horse that 
he commanded, was in a short time heard of in many places 
at great distances.’”’ He infected his men with his own 
daring. They were soon to find themselves irresistible under 
his command, and were most of them to die under his banner. 
Rupert was not the prototype of that modern monster, the 
hustler, but he certainly possessed in eminent degree the extra- 
ordinary driving power which characterises our junior Field- 
Marshal to-day. 

Nor was it the cavalry alone that felt the beneficial effect 
of Rupert’s inspiring presence. The Prince’s correspondence 
proves him to have been the real director of the war, and the 
King’s sole referee upon every point connected with military 
affairs. The first state of the Royal cause was as bad as it 
could be. Rupert raised up the King’s army from destitution 
and indiscipline to a condition of strength and serviceableness. 
The Royalists plucked up heart under the influence of this 
plucky example. It was the Prince’s function to bring order 
out of chaos—truly a heavy task for a mere youth and a 
foreigner. An army of volunteers, raised by noblemen and 
gentlemen from their private resources, was a difficult force to 
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control. They had no idea of discipline. There were private 
quarrels amongst the leaders. They were jealous of each other 
and jealous of Rupert, in whose way, especially at headquarters, 
every obstacle was from the first thrown by envious opponents 
and civilian critics. But, as a contemporary observer, Sir 
Philip Warwick, testifies, ‘‘ he was of such intrepid courage and 
activity that he ranged and disciplined that small body of men. 
He put that spirit into the King’s army that all men seemed 
resolved (i.e., resolute). Il était toujours soldat, for he was 
never negligent by indulgence to his pleasures.’’ His work had 
its reward, for—to quote another writer of the time—‘‘ There 
was no more consternation in the King’s troops now. Every 
one grew assured. The most timorous was afraid to show fear 
under such a general, whose courage was increased by the 
esteem we had of him.’’ Rupert, declares another, was ‘‘adored 
by the hot-blooded young officers, as by the sturdy troopers.”’ 
Sir Edward Southcote relates how his own father, who fought 
under the Prince, describes him as ‘‘ the greatest hero, as well 
as the greatest beau,’’ and as being ‘* always very sparkish in 
his dress.’’ Among friends and foes Rupert had the reputation 
of bearing a charmed life. Though ‘‘ prodigal of his person,”’ 
and constantly exposing himself to heavy fire, he always came 
off unscathed; while his brother Maurice, who was his constant 
companion in the field, was wounded in every battle. 

Though it is not my part to pass a detailed judgment on 
the Prince’s customary tactics, or to defend him from the rather 
cheap criticism that his cavalry charges, however spirited, lacked 
science, it is possible, without any disrespect to the British 
subaltern of to-day, to suggest that few of our young officers 
at the age of twenty-one can lay claim to an experience of 
command in the field such as had already fallen to Rupert’s lot, 
supplemented by three years close and uninterrupted study 
of strategic and tactical theory. 

Prince Rupert, after ranging himself under the King’s 
Standard, was not long in making the discovery that among 
his Royal uncle’s military advisers there were few adepts in 
the art of war. The speechifying and dawdling counsels at 
Nottingham were not at all to Rupert’s taste, and early in 
September he set off to scour the country for recruits, horses, 
arms and money in aid of the Royal cause. The lack of arms 
was acutely felt. A few had arrived from Holland. Private 
armouries were ransacked and despoiled, and every possible 
effort made to remedy the deficiency. Clarendon speaks of the 
cavalry being deemed well off if they could get old back and 
breast pieces, with pistols and carbines for their two or three 
first ranks and swords for the rest. Some of them 
supplemented these weapons with a short poleaxe. As 
an instance of contributions in money, ‘‘the diabolical cavalier,”’ 
as a Puritan soldier dubbed him, prevailed on the Mayor 
of Leicester to hand over £500, partly by assuring him 
that the King’s word to redeem a debt was a better pledge than 
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the so-called public faith of the Parliament; partly by hinting 
that a refusal would cause the Prince to adopt a posture such 
‘fas shall make you know it is wiser to obey than to resist his 
Majesty’s commands.’’ This rather high-handed proceeding, 
which, by-the-by the King deprecated, was followed by a 
graceful episode. Appearing suddenly with 500 men, early on 
a Sunday morning, before a house belonging to a Puritan 
soldier named Purefoy, Rupert summoned it to surrender. On 
his demand being refused, he ordered an assault, but the de- 
fenders made so stout a resistance that it was several hours before 
they were compelled to yield. Mrs. Purefoy came out and sued 
Rupert for the lives of the garrison. The request was at once 
granted, and Rupert, in gallant terms, expressed his astonished 
admiration at the wonderful defence by a garrison consisting 
only of the lady, with her three daughters and four servants. 

Rupert met the King, who was on his way from Notting- 
ham to Derby, at Stafford, whence on the 19th of September 
a night march brought him to Bridgenorth. . Finding there that 
it was Charter Day, when the town bailiffs were appointed for 
the year, Rupert, who always made every post a winning-post, 
addressed a letter to the Jury, urging them to elect men well 
affected for the King’s service. A peremptory order to support 
Sir John Byron at Worcester was superseded by another 
message giving him a perfectly free hand. On arrival at 
Worcester, he had unhesitatingly decided that its crumbling 
walls were beyond the possibility of fortification, and arranged 
to cover Byron’s retreat from that town. An afternoon 
reconnaissance to the south failed to get touch with the enemy, 
and a bivouac in a field near Powick Bridge was ordered. The 
officers had just stripped off their armour, and were stretching 
their legs on the grass, when Rupert, as usual on the alert, 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and caught sight of a mounted 
troop, which, led by Lord Say and Colonel Sandys, was ad- 
vancing along a narrow lane. The policy of a word and a 
blow never came amiss to him, and shouting out an order 
to charge, he vaulted on to his horse, followed in quick succes- 
sion by his brother and the other officers, and rode straight at the 
enemy, while the men, grasping their swords, but otherwise 
unarmed, mounted and hurried up into their places, as best and 
as fast as they could. Rupert’s pluck and resolution were fully 
justified ; he just caught the head of the column trying to emerge 
from the defile. Unable to form up and show a front, the 
Parliamentary Horse, though over a thousand strong and fully 
armed, were beaten back in dire confusion. Sandys, though 
severely wounded, made desperate, but vain, efforts to rally his 
men. But a panic had set in, and the files in the rear were 
overturned and trampled on by the leading men as they bolted 
back. The fugitives were far too busy trying to save their own 
skins even to be able to capture young Bulstrode, the future 
historian, who had been run away with and got mixed up with 
the retreating sections. Rupert having fairly got his enemy on 
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the run, kept him there for a nine-mile stretch, even for a con- 
siderable time after the pursuit had been switched off. State- 
ments have varied as to the length of the chase; there is no 
variation as to that of the Roundhead flight, which lasted till 
Pershore was reached. Arthur Goodwin—Hampden’s friend— 
relates how ‘‘they presently cried ‘faces about.’ I will not 
tell you,’’ he adds, ‘‘in how disorderly a manner they came 
back to the quarter; I think there was killed in this skirmish 
about 40 or 50 men. ... We had a terrible report of this at 
the army.”’ 

This ‘‘scrap’’ at Worcester was neither insignificant nor un- 
important. Essex had proof of the inferiority of his horse, and 
realised that Rupert was able to infuse a dash and spirit into 
his followers which was wanting in his own, even to the so-called 
gentleman who had undertaken to form his so-called life guard. 

With the first blow struck by Rupert began a veritable 
campaign of Puritan lies, which chiefly took the form of attri- 
buting to him the conduct of the war by ‘“‘ methods of 
barbarism.’’ That these slanders should have been accom- 
panied 4 nauseating religious cant was almost a matter of 
course. For example, a letter written by one Nehemiah 
Wharton, a Roundhead soldier, stationed at Worcester, says: 
** Sabbath day we peaceably enjoyed with Obadiah Sedgwick, 
who gave us two heavenly sermons. On Tuesday morning 
Prince Rupert entered the city at a by-passage, most of the city 
crying ‘ Welcome,’ but principally the Mayor, who desired to 
entertain him; but Prince Rupert answered: ‘D—— him, he 
would not stay, but he would wash his hands in the blood of 
Roundheads,’ and immediately set some to lie in ambush, and 
with the rest sallied out. Major Sands came bravely to the 
Prince’s very breast, the rest following undaunted. Our 
wounded men they brought into the city and stripped, slashed 
and stabbed their dead bodies in a most barbarous manner. 
We are much enraged against the Cavaliers for their barbarism, 
and shall show them little mercy.’ 

Three days later, however, our Nehemiah is constrained to 
admit that ‘‘ owing to over-hasty writing,’’ there were many 
errors in his statement! Another story put about was that a 
certain Captain Wingate, who had been taken prisoner, had 
been made to ride naked back to camp; but this malicious 
falsehood was refuted by a Puritan officer in these terms: 
‘‘Captain Wingate is used like a gentleman by the Cavaliers, 
and the printed pamphlets do much injury that express any hard 
usage of him by them. Give the devill his due, and doe so to 
the Cavaliers in this thing.’”’ 

To this sort of misrepresentation Rupert was perpetually 
subjected; and peculiarly sensitive, generous and warm-hearted 
as he was, by nature, these monstrous accusations wounded him 
deeply. Rupert, of course, realised that the essence of war, and 
especially civil war, is violence, and that so-called moderation 
in war is usually not policy, ‘but imbecility. A soldier by 
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instinct, by choice, and by training, when he leapt to arms 
and drew the sword, he threw away the scabbard. But the 
blows which he dealt, however heavy and incessant, were never 
the blows of a bully or acoward. No accusation against Rupert 
has been more persistently repeated than the statement that at 
Bolton in 1644 he slaughtered men, women, and children indis- 
criminately. Yet perhaps no better disproof of this monstrous 
charge could be framed than is supplied by the words of Pro- 
fessor Gardiner :—‘‘ On the 28th, with Lord Derby riding by 
his side, he stormed the town. Sixteen hundred of the enemy 
were cut down on the spot, and seven hundred carried off as 
prisoners. The massacre was, as usual, followed by a sack of 
the houses of inoffensive citizens.’’ There is not a word as to 
the killing of non-combatants. It is to be remembered that 
Rigby, the rebel commander, had hung some of Rupert’s soldiers 
over the wall. Although one prejudiced historian has remarked 
that Rupert’s courtesy to Mrs. Purefoy was a solitary exception 
to his usual brutal procedure, countless instances can be cited 
of his generosity and chivalry towards an opponent. 
When in 1644 he was quartered at Denton, in Yorkshire, the 
house of the Puritan General, Lord Fairfax, he noticed the por- 
traits of two Fairfaxes, who years ago had fallen in the fight for 
the Palatinate, and he preserved the house uninjured for their 
sakes—‘‘such force hath gratitude in noble minds,”’ as another 
Fairfax wrote later. The Puritan Lady Sussex wrote: ‘‘Sir 
Edward Tyrell was a little fearful. Prince Rupert had been 
hunting in his park, but he took him much with his courtesy 
towards him.’’ The testimony of Sir Thomas Rowe, a severe 
critic of Rupert’s every action, is to like effect: ‘‘I cannot 
hear anything credibly averred which can be blamed by those 
who know the liberty of wars.’’ Rupert strictly insisted that 
his men should behave honourably and with due consideration. 
Thus, when a party under his command snatched the colours of 
an enemy to whom a safe conduct had been given, some of 
them were known to have felt the edge of their leader’s sword, 
while the colours were courteously restored. After Edgehill, 
when Rupert was assuring the King that he would be able to 
give a good account of Essex’s Horse, a bystander sneered: 
“Yes, and of his carts also.”’ This suggestion that his men, 
whom he had trusted, had forsaken their duty for the mere 
purpose of plunder, so stung Rupert that a stand-up fight in 
the King’s presence was barely averted. And as regards his 
subordinates, although Rupert, lavish of his own exertions, was 
a rigid disciplinarian and a relentless task-master, he was always 
ready, in awarding any blame, to distinguish between miscon- 
duct and an error of judgment. When, in answer to the 
despairing message from Reading: “If Prince Rupert come 
not speedily, Reading will be lost,’’ he hurried to its relief, 
he found that the commandant, young Colonel Fielding, had 
been compelled to make a truce with Essex. Fielding was tried 
and condemned to death, but Rupert, having satisfied himself 
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as to the extremities to which he had been reduced, got the little 
Prince of Wales to plead with the King for his life. On another 
occasion he made every effort to obtain a pardon for Colonel 
Windebank, who in a moment of panic had surrendered 
Blechingdon House; and the plea for mercy would in all proba- 
bility have again been successful had not the Prince’s letter 
been intercepted by the rebels. Rupert’s acts of reprisal in 
March, ’45, when he hanged 13 Roundhead prisoners because 
Essex, without any show of trial, had strung up 13 Irish 
troopers, evoked a solemn denunciation of Parliament, to which 
Rupert’s secretary replied: ‘‘ You gave the first example in 
hanging such prisoners as were taken, and thereupon the same 
number of yours suffered in like manner. If you continue this 
course, yOu cannot in reason but expect the like return. But if 
your intention be to give quarter and to exchange prisoners 
upon equal terms, it will not be denied here.’’ Rupert’s action 
had precisely the result expected and desired, and for the rest 
of the war the Puritans regarded Irish soldiers as human beings, 
and not as beasts of prey. In the stern duties which devolved 
upon him, Rupert acted up to the dictum of a famous historian, 
that ‘‘if there be any truth established by the universal ex- 
perience of nations, it is that to carry the spirit of peace into 
war is a weak and cruel policy.’’ All history points to the fact 
that the time for negotiation is the time for deliberation and 
delay, but when an extreme case calls for that remedy which is 
in its own nature most violent, and which in such cases is a 
remedy only because it is violent, it is idle to think of mitigating 
or diluting. Languid war can do nothing which negotiation 
or submission will not do better, and to act on any other 
principle is not to save blood and money, but to squander it. 

The brilliant little action fought at Worcester laid the 
foundation of Rupert’s reputation as a leader of cavalry, and 
exhibited the tactics which he constantly employed in the 
wielding of that arm. 

As to the rationale of Rupert’s employment of cavalry, 
Mr. Fortescue, with his unrivalled power of interpreting the 
facts of military history, has, in a lecture familiar to many of 
us, shown what were the conditions under which, during the 
opening years of the Civil War—that is to say, up to the battle 
of Marston Moor—cavalry actions were fought. Previously to 
this time the English cavalry was in a vague and uncertain state. 
Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages the horses used in 
battle by the mailed men-at-arms had been selected for their 
ability to carry an enormous weight. They were great heavy 
brutes brought from the Continent principally from Flanders. 
During a long period infantry were at an almost hopeless 
disadvantage against a mounted enemy. It was the English 
archers who at Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, showed how 
the balance could be redressed. The shock action of cavalry 
could not be met and defeated by the passive resistance of 
infantry. It was defeated by arrows—that is, by missile action. 
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Our infantry won renown chiefly as masters of missile action. 
Then came the Swiss infantry tactics, the foot being armed with 
long pikes, an expedient which soon spread itself over Europe, 
and whose effectiveness, as we shall presently see, was exempli- 
fied in the English Civil War at the first battle of Newbury. 
The introduction of fire-arms placed the cavalry at a further 
disadvantage, so that they ultimately found it necessary to 
lighten, or even to abandon, their armour, and also to exchange 
shock action for missile action, arming themselves with pistols 
so as to be able to shoot down the enemy’s infantry from a 
distance before charging. This cavalry use of the pistol con- 
tinued well into the middle of the eighteenth century, and is 
illustrated by the well-known incident at Dettingen, where the 
French cavalry, on charging the British infantry, first emptied 
their pistols, and then, as the custom was, hurled the weapons 
in the faces of their enemies. It also explains how, at Dettin- 
gen, the Life Guards were expressly ordered, when charging the 
rench foot, not to use their pistols, but their swords only. 

To return, however, to the seventeenth century. For 
various reasons, army reform had made little progress in Eng- 
land throughout the whole epoch covered by the Wars of the 
Roses, the era of the Tudors, and the earlier Stewart period. 
The old war-horses had indeed disappeared with the disuse of 
heavy armour, and the English cavalry henceforth used only 
English horses, mostly under 14 hands high. Some, indeed, 
in Henry VIII.’s time, were probably merely ponies of 13 hands 
and under. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Englishmen 
who wished to learn the art of war went to study it on the plains 
of Flanders, with the result than when our Civil War broke out, 
the whole of the cavalry on either side had been drilled, not 
for shock, but for missile action. The drill, be it noted, was 
planned solely for the troop of a hundred men; of regimental 
drili there is not a trace, a fortiori, none of brigade drill. Until 
1645 the War, in respect both of cavalry and infantry, ‘‘ was 
a sort of confused scramble between two parties of undisciplined 
and half-trained men.’’ Neither side could be said really to 
possess an army at all, in the modern sense of the term. 

Rupert had to do his best with what he found ready to his 
hand. Young as he was, he was possessed of a knowledge of 
war such as was not to be learned in England; he knew enough 
to enable him to develop the training of cavalry on the right 
lines. He had studied the tactical methods of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and fortified his study of that extraordinary com- 
mander by personal intercourse with Lord Ruthven, a soldier 
whom Gustavus himself had delighted to honour,and who backed 
up Rupert against Lindsay with regard to the forward tactics 
at Edgehill. Rupert was quick also to recognise the magnifi- 
cent cavalry material that had been entrusted to him. He 
realised that he was about to command men who would follow 
wherever he chose to lead them. He began by making the 
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daring innovation of departing altogether from the principle of 
missile action for cavalry, as hitherto understood. The custom 
of firing their pistols while charging necessarily involved a halt, 
or at least a check, for this purpose. This Rupert abolished, 
restoring shock action as the normal fighting method for his 
cavalry. 

Nothing illustrates this better than the battle of Edgehill, 
fought on October 23rd, 1642, the particulars of which need not 
detain us, being familiar to everybody. Edgehill is usually 
selected by Rupert’s critics as the most striking example of 
his Over-impetuosity and devil-may-care bravery. The plain 
facts fail to justify this censure. At this early period in the 
War it was Rupert’s aim to inspire his own troops with confi- 
dence and those of the enemy with terror. Rapidity, prompti- 
tude, and the utmost mobility were of the very essence of his 
designs. Remembering his brilliant little success at 
Worcester, Rupert made it his primary object at Edgehill 
once more to get his enemy and to keep his enemy on 
the run. Before charging, he rode right along the front rank, 
instructing his men that at the first word they were to advance 
at full gallop, On the authority of one of his officers, a precise 
account was handed down of Rupert’s mode of attack :—‘* His 
way of fighting was, that he had a select body of horse that 
always attended him, and in every attack they received the 
enemy’s shot without returning it; but one and all bore with all 
their force upon their adversaries till they broke their ranks, 
and charged quite through them. Then they rallied, and when 
the enemy were in disorder, fell upon their rear and slaughtered 
them with scarce any opposition.”’ 

As to the cavalry at Edgehill getting out of hand and riding 
too far, the same thing has happened over and over again to 
the best cavalry in the world, when employed on shock tactics. 
Horses no less than the men are liable to get beyond control, 
and it is often impossible to check an advance at the psycho- 
logical moment. Something of the kind happened to the Blues 
at Dettingen exactly a hundred years afterwards. Lord 
Amherst, fifty years later still, laid down a rule that cavalry 
should advance to the charge at a trot, and only break into a 
gallop when within 50 yards of the enemy—a rule rigidly 
observed no doubt on Wimbledon Common, but broken on the 
very next occasion on which British cavalry took the field in 
Flanders. A case in point is certainly that of both brigades 
of heavy cavalry at Waterloo. History is not going to deprive 
Lord ‘Anglesey of his reputation as a great cavalry leader 
because his brigades, in their pursuit of Milhaud’s cuirassiers, 
followed the enemy too hard—not even though this distin- 
guished commander took his wrong place at the head of a bri- 
gade instead of retaining control of the division. The launching 
of a body of horsemen at full gallop is the letting loose of a 
torrential flood that is not easily to be checked in a moment. 
Probably this consideration may have been in the mind of the 
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Duke of Wellington when he declared that his cavalry always 
got him into trouble. Such being the lessons of experience, 
even in more modern days and with perfectly drilled and discip- 
lined troops, surely the fullest excuses are allowable in the case 
of the troopers at Edgehill, whose drill had .been of the 
sketchiest, and whose horsemanship—the outcome of indepen- 
dent riding from childhood—had been learnt in the chase, and 
not in the ménage. 

Against the criticism that Rupert’s charge left the King 
unprotected, it is a fair rejoinder that, as the King elected to 
leave his position of safety on the brow of the hill, he would 
have been the first to recognise that he must take his chance in 
the fortunes of the day.! 

Moreover, the responsibility for the condition of affairs 
on the field did not rest with Rupert, who was answerable only 
for his own arm of the service. Having been ordered, in 
accordance with the express decision of the Council of War, to 
assault with that branch, he was bound to prosecute the move- 
ment to the best of his judgment and ability. In attempting 
with mounted troops only to deliver a blow which should finally 
crush and pulverise the rebel force, Rupert may possibly have 
attempted too much; but he was fired with that enthusiasm— 
with that almost fanatical conviction that the cavalry under his 
command could go anywhere, do anything, accomplish the 
apparently impossible—which has so often empowered the most 
brilliant cavalry leaders to reap the richest and ripest fruits of 
success. To illustrate this idea one need, perhaps, go no further 
back than General French’s ride to Kimberley. 

If Rupert’s too rapid and prolonged advance argues an 
excessive volatility on the part of his cavalry, it is at least 
equally arguable that the lack of any support from the main 
line indicates a certain amount of ‘“‘ stickiness ’’ on the side of 
the infantry, whose five-mile morning march to get into position 
would surely not in ordinary circumstances have exhausted their 
energy. It must be remembered, on the other hand, that a great 
many disabilities attached to both arms on this occasion. They 
were on half-pay and quarter-rations; the blacksmiths of the 
neighbourhood were so ill-affected that they hid themselves, and 
the horses, which sorely needed shoeing, were in this important 
respect neglected; while the hostile feeling of the local hinds 
rendered it almost impossible for the prototype of the modern 
intelligence officer to obtain trustworthy information. 

After all, Rupert’s charge home was thoroughly justified. 
Boldly conceived, it was brilliantly executed. e brushed 





1Clarendon writes: ‘* At the entrance into the field, the King’s troop, 
provoked by scoffs ‘to the effect that they were only a ‘ Show Troop ’) the 
day before, asked the King to let them be absent that day from his 
person, and charge in front among the horse. They desired Rupert to 
‘give them that honour which belonged to them.’ They were about 
300 in number, ali volunteers, and men of such considerable position 
that the estates of the whole troop were valued at £100,000 a year.”’ 
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aside all resistance, swept his opponents off the field, and by 
going straight for the enemy’s headquarters very nearly brought 
off what might have been a stunning coup de main. It is on 
record that Essex himself would have been captured by his 
daring young adversary, had not that astute nobleman hurriedly 
concealed himself in an ale-house hard by. 

Further criticism has been passed on Rupert’s conduct at 
Edgehill, with reference to his supposed arrogance in objecting 
to receive the King’s orders from Lord Falkland. Apart from 
the general consideration that military men from Rupert’s da 
down to quite modern times have been prone, not always unjusti- 
fiably, to fret under inexpert civilian interference, it is to be 
borne in mind that Rupert, when appointed General-of-Horse, 
had been explicitly and expressly exempted from receiving his 
orders from any but the King himself. There is no reason to 
believe that Rupert intrigued for this favour. The King 
himself, being in supreme personal command, may well have 
deemed it wise to allow cavalry so mobile as Rupert’s a free 
hand, so that it need not be tied to conformity with the move- 
ments of a somewhat leisurely infantry. The principle is illus- 
trated a century later, when Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
appointed Lord (Granby to a quasi-independent cavalry 
command, with a result at Warburg constantly cherished in 
the regimental memory of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
though only quite recently recorded on their regimental colours. 
Those who are disposed to criticise Rupert’s employment of his 
cavalry on this and other occasions, may be invited to recall 
the fact that, as cavalry, they were entirely his own creation; 
he knew their capabilities and their limitations; he knew what 
to get out of them. 

It has been sought to discredit Rupert’s cavalry for their 
failure at Edgehill to respond to the King’s urgent request for 
a final charge. Their inability to comply was, in fact, purely 
physical. Flesh and blood, human and equine, have their 
limitations. The cavalry movement of the afternoon had 
covered an immense amount of ground, and the return to camp 
was made amid the gloom of an October evening. The horses, 
ill-shod and ill-fed, were utterly exhausted. The men, willing 
enough, had in the fast-gathering darkness got separated from 
their own officers and from each other. 

The King himself, in his official account of the battle, 
attributed the cessation of fighting to the true cause—the 
approach of night. ‘‘A Relation of the Battel, printed by 
H. M. Command,’’ says :—‘‘ If we had light enough to have 

iven one charge more, we had totally routed all their army. 

hereupon both armies retreated, ours in such order that we 

brought off all.our own cannon and 4 of the Rebells. .. . It 
is certain we killed 5 for 1.”’ 

The Royal Army could fairly claim to have had the best 
of the day, the King at its close being the nearer London—the 
strategic point which both sides had for their objective. 
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The Roundhead ‘‘ relation to the Speaker and Com- 
mons,’’ however, makes mention of ‘‘a blessed victory which 
God hath given us upon the army of the Cavaliers and of those 
evil Persons who engaged His Majesty in a dangerous and 
bloody fight against his faithful subjects.”’ 

Cromwell, however, after Edgehill, said bluntly to 
Essex :—‘‘ Your troops are, most of them, decayed serving 
men, and tapsters, and such kind of fellows; and the King’s 
troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, and persons of 
quality. Do you think that the spirit of such base and mean 
fellows will be ever able to encounter gentlemen that have 
honour and courage and resolution in them ?” 

It was of the utmost importance that such strategic advan- 
tage as had been gained by the King’s side at Edgehill should 
be followed up at once. Rupert’s plans invariably depended 
for their success on extreme promptitude of execution. It was 
the curse of the Royalist cause that the Prince and his jealous 
rivals alternately obtained the upper hand in the King’s coun- 
sels. The ‘‘hot fits’’ of following Rupert’s advice were suc- 
ceeded by the ‘‘cold fits” of delay and inaction caused by 
others. Continuity broke down just where continuity was 
absolutely essential. 

On the morrow of Edgehill the two armies remained 
facing each other, Rupert watching Essex as a cat watches a 
mouse. Towards evening the rebel forces retired in the direction 
of Warwick, and Rupert instantly pounced on Essex’s rear- 
guard, capturing money, baggage, prisoners, and above all 
some valuable papers. It was typical of the kind of disappoint- 
ments to which Rupert was continually liable, that, when he 
pressed on the King his plans for a combined rush on London 
—where he believed that prompt action would enable him to 
dissolve the pretended Parliament—his enemies were able to 
checkmate this scheme by representing to the King that the 
Prince’s soldiers would plunder and burn the city. Rupert’s 
indignation at so preposterous a calumny was extreme. 

It was a particularly exasperating sequel that the Royalist 
army did march on London after all, only it was a month too 
late, and the enemy had meanwhile had ample opportunity to 
concentrate in defence of the capital. This unfortunate 
procrastination prevented Rupert’s effecting anything more than 
the capture and subsequent evacuation of Brentford, both of 
which events really militated against the King’s interests. 
Rupert’s successful dash on Brentford was therefore thrown 
away. But still he managed that the retreat should be made in 
excellent order, he himself standing his horse in the river beside 
the bridge to watch his men pass over, and remaining thus for 
hours exposed to a heavy fire to which he paid not the slightest 
heed, encouraging them to keep order and to fire steadily. It 
was no small achievement, and a striking testimony to the 
improvement he had effected in their discipline, that Rupert’s 
troops should have shown themselves able to fight so steadily 
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in a rear-guard action. Nevertheless, it was galling to reflect 
that he failed in November to attain the success which might 
well have been his in October. 

The events of the early part of 1643, when Oxford was the 
Royal Headquarters, point the same moral. While others 
were hesitating and delaying, Rupert was continually circling 
round Oxford engaged in various minor expeditions, always 
with a definite purpose, and almost invariably with some tangible 
result. He was all activity. The entries in his diary during 
the first three months of the year, which are crowded with inci- 
dent, exhibit his extraordinary and resourceful energy. 
Cirencester was taken by assault, Warwick and Gloucester 
were reconnoitred, Birmingham was captured, Lichfield had to 
surrender, Reading was only lost by a hair’s breadth. 

Rupert’s enemies unfortunately succeeded in hampering 
his action, until a fresh exploit raised his reputation yet higher, 
and with it his influence at headquarters. Sallying forth from 
Oxford, in the hope of capturing a Roundhead convoy, he 
missed, indeed, the object of his expedition, but by a leisurely 
retreat accomplished his subsequent design of drawing the 
enemy after him. Suddenly halting at Chalgrove Field, he 
faced about, set spurs to his horse, and in the face of hostile 
Dragoons lining the hedges, led a steeplechase charge which 
carried all before it. The enemy, among whom was Hampden, 
‘“‘ though better officered and better disciplined than heretofore, 
could not stand before the charge of the terrible Prince.’? The 
good fortune which the summer of 1643 brought to the Royalists 
in the West—in particular Lord Wilmot’s brilliant victory at 
Roundway Down—made Rupert emulous of capturing 
Bristol, the second city in the Kingdom. Being joined by 
Maurice and Hertford, he led 14 regiments of foot and a few 
troops of horse towards Bristol, the rebel General Waller 
retreating before him. That Rupert lost no time is clear, the 
city being invested on 24th July, when the Governor, Nathaniel 
Fiennes, a son of Lord Say, was summoned to surrender. On 
his refusal, the attack began the same night, and continued 
the following day; the next morning the general assault took 
place. That the Royalists found the taking of Bristol a tough 
job is evident, and Rupert himself had to lead back to the 
attack some of the troops who had begun to retreat. His own 
horse was shot under him, when, coolly sending for a 
fresh mount, as Warburton records, ‘‘he rode up and 
down from place to place, wherever most need was of his 
bern here directing and encouraging some, and there 
eading up others. Generally,’? adds the same writer, “‘ it is 
confessed by the commanders that, had not the Prince been there, 
the assault, through mere despair, had been in danger to be 
given over in many places.’’ Prinoe Maurice was equally active 
on the opposite side of the city. The Governor ultimately 
demanding a parley, and the Rovalist losses having been very 
heavy, terms were agreed upon, the garrison being allowed to 
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march out with the honours of war, and promised the protection 
of a convoy of Rupert’s men. Unfortunately, the Roundheads 
marched out two hours in advance of the time fixed, and before 
the convoy was ready, and they were attacked and plundered in 
retaliation for recent Puritan perfidy at Reading. The thing 
was, of course, indefensible; Rupert was keenly ashamed of his 
men’s breach of faith; but Fiennes generously acquitted him of 
all blame. 

Rupert, as we have seen, greatly resented all civilian inter- 
ference, but he was not sufficiently careful to avoid giving like 
cause of offence himself. Hertford, as Lord Lieutenant of the 
Western Counties, was entrusted with supreme authority in that 
district, and felt keenly the slight put upon him when Rupert 
and Maurice not only settled the terms of the Bristol surrender 
without his being consulted, but claimed the right of choosing 
the new Governor. The King, at his wits’ end to reconcile 
the disputants, came to Bristol in person. Although he stood 
by Rupert, whom the army vehemently supported, Charles took 
Hertford away with him on the pretext of requiring his counsel 
at headquarters. 

Rupert’s renewed plan of campaign for the King’s advance 
on London postulated that Newcastle from the North and 
Maurice and Hopton from the West should concentrate and 
co-operate in support of the movement. Like country-folks 
elsewhere whose patriotism is of a strictly local complexion, 
both the Northern and Western county levies refused to 
fight at a distance from their homes, and the King 
could not advance alone. As has been well said, ‘‘ when the 
enemy had left their own particular quarter, they thanked God 
that they were rid of him, and returned to their usual avoca- 
tions.’’ Following upon some fruitless operations in Gloucester- 
shire, Rupert was alone in realising the necessity of preventing 
a junction between Essex, who had advanced westward, and 
Waller, and dashed off to overtake the former. Marching night 
and day, he at last trod upon his enemy’s tail at Aldbourne 
Chase. Essex, though defeated, was not crushed, and Rupert, 
aware that his adversary’s provisions were running short, urged 
that time was on the King’s side, that the Royalists should be 
content to block Essex’s line of communication with London, 
and that hunger and mutiny would do the rest. 

Essex, in sheer desperation, challenged a fight, and on 
20th September took up an advantageous position on the slopes 
above the Kennet Valley. Then ensued the first battle of 
Newbury, which enabled the King to occupy that town, but 
also left open Essex’s road to London. The Royalist cavalry 
were committed to a charge uphill foredoomed to failure. 
Rupert, who was operating to the left, made_ repeated 
efforts to regain the ground, but the whole fight was 
of a jerky and disjointed character, made up of a 
series of disconnected rushes, and was as devoid of design 
as it was of decisive results. It is specially memorable for two 
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incidents. The first was that Rupert’s fierce cavalry charges 
made no serious impression on the London trained bands, who 
were formed in square, and armed with long pikes, after the 
Swiss fashion. The second was the personal encounter, related 
by Whitelocke, an eye-witness, between Prince Rupert and 
Sir Philip Stapleton. 

Rupert, never greater than when trying to retrieve misfor- 
tune, succeded in rallying some of his exhausted horse. He 
followed closely at Essex’s heels all night, surprising him at 
dawn ; but, though he threw the rebel rear-guard into confusion, 
he failed to prevent Essex’s arrival at Reading. 

Taken as a whole, the autumn months of 1643 were marked 
by a series of Royalist reverses, many of them due to disregard 
of, or inability to act upon, Rupert’s advice. To the unsuc- 
cessful ventures already named must be added the abortive 
attempt to surprise Aylesbury during a blinding snowstorm. 
It is true that on the other side of the account are to be set the 
taking of Bedford and the re-capture of Cirencester. But the 
general trend of the operations was unsatisfactory, the situation 
being greatly aggravated by the intrigues of the Court faction 
hostile to Rupert at Oxford, which was headed by the Queen, 
The King, however, who thoroughly appreciated Rupert’s 
merits, sought to support and to enhance his nephew’s prestige, 
and enable him to sit in the Parliament at Oxford, by creating 
him, at the beginning of 1644, Earl of Holderness and Duke of 
Cumberland. He also gave him a separate command of great 
importance, as Captain-General of the north-western counties 
and of Wales. This occurred in February, and Rupert 
thoroughly realised the magnitude of a task which required 
constant and concentrated efforts for its due fulfilment. His 
annoyance may be imagined when, having only just settled 
down into his new position, he was suddenly summoned away 
to relieve Newark. Assisted by a plucky sortie of the garrison, 
Rupert inflicted a heavy defeat on the besiegers, whom, however, 
he permitted to march off with the honours of war. 

His success at Newark brought Rupert congratulations 
from the King downwards. He had reached the high-water 
mark of his military reputation. Yet on himself personally, 
ever since Newbury, the chill conviction had begun to creep that 
the tide of his success had turned. 

Having returned to his administrative duties at Shrewsbury, 
the Prince was almost immediately harassed anew by a call to 
Oxford to consult on the plan of the next campaign. A sharp 
turn had been given to affairs by the entry of the rebel Scots 
into England to co-operate with their congeners in the south. 
Rupert, when occasion demanded it, knew the value of defensive 
strategy. He now advised a reinforcement of the garrisons 
of Oxford, Wallingford, Abingdon, Reading, and Banbury, 
with all the infantry ; some horse being left in and about Oxford, 
and the rest being sent to join Prince Maurice in the west. 
The plan was adopted at Rupert’s instance, only to be at once 
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abandoned the moment his back was turned. Early in May he 
once more returned to his Welsh command at Shrewsbury. The 
needs of the North were now pressing, Yorkshire being overrun 
by rival armies. In the middle of May, Rupert left Shrewsbury 
to begin his long-contemplated march to York, where Lord 
Newcastle was being besieged by three Roundhead armies— 
those of the Scots, of the two Fairfaxes, and of Lord Manchester. 
Both sides understood the value of the stake for which they 
were playing. On the King’s side there was no one but Rupert 
equal to grappling with the situation. On his way through 
Lancashire, the Prince had several successful brushes with the 
rebel forces, sending a detachment to relieve Latham House, 
which had been held for 18 weeks by the gallant Lady Derby. 
The town of Bolton, where the inhuman Puritan, Rigby, had 
hanged some of Rupert’s soldiers over the wall, was taken and 
sacked. Recruits now flocked to the Prince’s standard, and 
his march became a triumphal progress. At Wigan flowers 
were strewn in his path. Liverpool was shortly captured and 
treated like Bolton. The state of York became ever more 
urgent, Newcastle reporting that he could hold out only six 
days more. Rupert, already irritated past endurance by signs 
of the King’s distrust, lingered for ten days at Latham House, 
and only set out for York on 22nd June, joining on his way 
Lord Goring, who, at the head of 8,000 horse, was on the 
Yorkshire borders. Advancing through Skipton and Knares- 
borough, the Prince was 12 miles distant from York on 3oth 
June, the enemy thereupon withdrawing from the city and taking 
up a position to the west of it on Marston Moor, in order to 
bar his passage. Rupert out-manceuvred the rebel general, by 
crossing the Ouse considerably to the north of York, and halted 
outside the city. As a Scotch Puritan commissioner wrote :— 
‘“We were in a sad condition: Prince Rupert had done a 
glorious piece of service; from nothing, he had gathered, 
without money, a powerful army, and in spite of our three 
generals, had made us leave York after a long siege.’’ 

There can be no doubt that Prince Rupert fought, at 
Marston Moor, against his better judgment. It was not, in 
fact, his judgment at all. The King’s written orders were not 
very clearly expressed ; they emphasised the paramount necessity 
of saving York, but do not seem absolutely to have deprived 
Rupert of his discretion as to the when and the where and the 
how of fighting. It is impossible to suppose that if the King 
had known, as Rupert knew, of the dissensions and jealousies 
between the three rebel armies, that he would not have approved 
the policy of leaving them to ‘‘ stew in their own juice,” if I 
may borrow a classic phrase. Rupert was really driven to fight, 
not bv his so-called ‘‘ rashness,’’ but by the bitter tongues of 
his traducers at Court. There are various indications of the 
Prince’s mind having been unhinged by the treatment he had 
had to endure. It was bad enough that his military plans, the 
strategy of almost the only strategist his side possessed, should 
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have been contemptuously rejected. But the injury that roused 
his whole being, which stung him to the quick, was the abomin- 
able and, on the face of it, absurd, accusation of personal 
disloyalty to the King, and even of aspiring to the Throne 
itself. We have seen what Rupert was, how his loyalty was 
ingrained. Small wonder, indeed, that he threatened to resign 
his commission and retire abroad. It was no empty threat— 
he meant it. His indignation reached white heat, he was beside 
himself with indignation, and it looks very much as though he 
were restored to something approaching equanimity solely by 
the grateful kindness and considerate attention of Lady Derby 
at Latham House, during his ten days’ stay. 


Under the walls of York, then, there seemed no help for 
it. The die was cast, and the fight was fought, with the result 
that the King’s cause received a blow from which it was never 
to recover, 


Lord Newcastle was averse from a battle, but Rupert alleged 
the King’s orders, and more than 23,000 soldiers on either side 
stood to arms on 2nd July. Rupert submitted his scheme of 
battle to the German officer who commanded his infantry, Lord 
Eythin, who said, ‘‘ Very fine on paper, but no such thing in 
the field.’’ Rupert suggested drawing his men further back, 
but it was then too late. 


Both armies were drawn up in the customary formation— 
infantry in the centre and cavalry on either wing. Rupert as 
usual led the Royalist right, consisting of 5,000 horse; his 
centre, under Eythin, numbered 14,000 infantry; and his left 
was led by Goring in command of 4,000 men. Opposite Rupert 
was Cromwell, on the rebel left; the centre, principally Scottish 
infantry, was commanded by Leslie, Earl of Leven; while Lord 
Fairfax was in command of the right wing of horse. Through 
the afternoon, dark with storm, the forces stood inactive facing 
one another on either side of a ditch. Shortly before seven 
o’clock both Rupert and Newcastle thought there would be no 
fight that day. Rupert sat down on the ground and began his 
supper, while Newcastle retired to his coach and lighted a pipe. 
Cromwell suddenly crossing the ditch, charged and routed the 
leading squadrons of the Royalist horse. Rupert, rushing to 
the head of his men, rode straight at Cromwell, and threw the 
rebel left flank into disorder. Then David Leslie brought up 
the enemy’s supports, and in turn routed the Royalists, who 
fled away in disorder. At the other end of the line, however, 
Goring was entirely successful against Fairfax. After the 
Swedish manner, he had distributed musketeers among his 
horse. A part of Goring’s troopers went in pursuit of Fairfax, 
and began to plunder the enemy’s baggage; the rest turned 
against the enemy’s centre and broke most of the Scottish batta- 
lions. Of these, however, three stood firm until Cromwell 
came to their rescue. This turned the scale, and the rebel 
victory was complete. 
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No fight between the rival forces had hitherto been so 
fierce as this; nor, with the exception of Naseby, was there one 
whose consequences were so serious. Prince Rupert left behind 
him three or four thousand in slain and prisoners, the whole of 
his cannon, many colours, and a quantity of arms. The losses 
on the other side have never been truthfully estimated. It is 
remarkable that there were three generals on each side. A 
Puritan writer cynically declared that, within less than half-an- 
hour, all six took to their heels, the three Roundheads believing 
that their cause had been lost. A Royalist gentleman who was 
present wrote, ‘‘ The runaways on both sides were so many, so 
breathless, so speechless, and so full of fear, that I should not 
have taken them for men, but by their motions, which still 
served them very well.’’ It was the first time that Cromwell and 
Rupert had met since the startling improvement of the rebel 
cavalry, and Rupert, quick to recognise merit, named his 
victorious opponent “ Ironsides.’’ One personal loss at 
Marston Moor distressed him greatly. His favourite dog, Boy, 
his constant and devoted companion, escaped from the baggage 
where he was always tied up during any action, and his poor 
mangled body was found amongst the slain. Boy is generally 
represented as a poodle, but if so, he must have been a poodle 
of extraordinarily active habits and abnormally sporting in- 
stincts, for Lady Sussex relates that when Rupert shot five 
bucks ‘‘ his dog Boy pulled them down.”’ 

The morning after the fight Rupert and Newcastle had a 
brief interview. The latter, who was probably more at home in 
the riding school than in the battlefield, declared the game was 
up, and that he would make his way to the coast and Holland. 
Rupert, though the King’s unfortunate letter had been burning 
a hole in his pocket, vowed that he would stick to the cause, and 
rally both his own and Newcastle’s men as best he could. 

It is evidence of Rupert’s generosity that he promised to 
report in so many words that Newcastle had behaved like an 
honest man, a gentleman and a loyal subject; and evidence of 
his forethought that he had in his mind a plan of retreating 
to Wales, which, with the shattered remains of the two forces, 
he was able to carry out in good order, although threatened by 
the attentions of a considerable body of the enemy’s cavalry. 

Arriving in the Welsh marshes at the end of July, he 
spent the following month in desultory skirmishes with the 
enemy, but in a state of mind and of soul so abnormal with 
him as to be evidently due to a complete nervous and moral 
breakdown. It was probably the news of Charles’s success in 
forcing the capitulation of Essex’s army in Cornwall, coupled 
with his own appointment as Commander-in-Chief, that braced 
Rupert up again, and brought him back to his better self. A 
meeting with the King at Sherborne at Michaelmas assured 
him of Charles’s unabated confidence. A forced march from 
Bristol to Newbury was unfortunately just too late to save the 
King from defeat, but the Prince immediately joined his Royal 
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Master at Bath, whence their combined forces marched to 
Oxford. Rupert, whose temper was perhaps less under control 
than formerly, felt so aggrieved at not receiving the Colonelcy 
of the Life Guards, that he once more nearly resigned his 
commission. 

At the beginning of 1645 occurred an incident which highly 
amused the King’s nephew. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion, by one of the Parliament’s commissioners, sent to 
negotiate with the King, of a long list of persons ‘‘ who shall 
expect no pardon,’’ which was headed by the names of Rupert 
and Maurice. ‘‘ Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice being 
present,’’ writes Whitelocke, himself a commissioner, ‘‘ when 
their names were read out as excepted persons, they fell into 
a laughter, at which the King seemed displeased, and begged 
them be quiet.’’ Nevertheless, Rupert warmly supported the 
idea of a treaty of peace, and he deeply deplored the failure 


_ of the negotiation, knowing that the King’s power waned while 


that of his opponents waxed. 

In the spring of 1645 the situation of the Royal Cause had 
become grave almost to desperation, and in May the King 
summoned Rupert in hot haste to Oxford to discuss what proved 
to be the last plan of campaign. He persuaded the King to 
set out northwards, in spite of the protests of Digby and the 
Court party, who wanted to join Goring in the west. 

‘* All is governed by Prince Rupert,’’ sneered Trevor, “‘ but 
whether his power be supported by the present occasion, is a 
question for a conjuror. Certainly Lord Digby loves him not.” 

Rupert’s energy enabled the King to double his force 
within a month, during which time also he took Leicester and 
actively threatened Derby. Then once more the King was 
subjected to the pull-devil-pull-baker process between soldiers 
and courtiers during counsels. Digby urged that Fairfax was 
menacing the safety of the council, the stores, and, above all, 
the ladies in Oxford. Rupert insisted on the first-rate impor- 
tance of delivering a blow in the North. As usual, the King 
hesitated and doubted, and then sat down at Daventry to 
make up his mind. 

Rupert made the mistake of holding too cheap the New 
Model Army, as to whose development in military proficiency 
his information was seriously defective. His intelligence also 
was so faulty that he was unaware of Fairfax’s movements until 
his opponent was within a few miles of him, and, indeed, until 
on the evening of 13th June, Ireton captured a party of Royalist 
Cavalrymen as they were enjoying a game of quoits in an inn 
at Naseby. One or two of these escaped and made their way 
to the King with the serious news that Fairfax was in force 
and almost within striking distance. The King sent for Rupert, 
who, realising the situation and his own great numerical 
inferiority, for once in his life counselled retreat; but then, as 
a matter of course, the civilian opinion, voiced by Digby, was 
for a fight, and the inexpert advice was fatally adopted. 
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At 8 o’clock the following morning the Royal Army was in 
position and prepared to act on the defensive. Rupert sent 
out his scout-master—one Luce, who was either a coward or a 
liar, and very likely both, for he returned after a purely 
perfunctory search to say he could get no sight of the enemy. 
A rumour, too good to be true, that Fairfax was retiring, 
caused Rupert to ride out and see things for himself. He had 
hardly gone a mile when he espied the Parliamentary army 
shifting their ground. He jumped to the conclusion that 
Fairfax really was retreating, and summoned the Royalist army 
to join him on a ridge. At ten o’clock he led the right wing of 
cavalry forward, leaving the infantry under old Astley and the 
left wing under Langdale, with three regiments of infantry in 
reserve. He soon found himself in face of a much larger force 
than he had anticipated, and checked his pace rather abruptly, 
an unusual occurrence with him, but of which Ireton, who was 
evidently rather at sea with a cavalry command, failed to take 
advantage. Rupert then spurred on, and well supported, rode 
through Ireton’s squadrons, and, although exposed to a galling 
fire from behind hedges, swept the field, as at Edgehill, up to 
the enemy’s guns and parked baggage. Here he was mistaken 
for Fairfax, both being dressed in red cloaks—one the Royal 
livery, the other a part of the officer’s uniform in the New 
Model. But, again, as at Edgehill, while Rupert was carrying 
everything before him, the main body and reserve were getting 
into a hopeless plight. Cromwell at Naseby proved himself a 
cavalry soldier who, to natural aptitude, had recently added a 
close study of problems likely to arise on the field. To his 
masterly performance was due the Royalist rout. Ireton on the 
left had hesitated, bungled, and been wounded; the like fate 
had befallen Skippon in the centre; but Cromwell on the right, 
too hampered by bad ground to move in line, made an advance 
in échelon from the left. His leading troops collided with 
Langdale, and firing their pistols at close range forced him to 
retire behind the reserve, where he rallied his men; but Whalley, 
in support, making his way over the rabbit-warrened ground, 
drove Langdale’s men back a quarter-of-a-mile by a series of 
rushes. Cromwell, seeing that Langdale had then rallied once 
more, sent a small body of cavalry to demonstrate towards him, 
and himself delivered three complete regiments of horse against 
the Royalist reserve where the King himself was. Charles bore 
himself gallantly, and with the old cry, ‘‘ For Queen Mary,”’ 
was leading forward the reserve headed by the troop of Guards, 
when his bridle was seized and his horse swung round by 
Lord Carnwarth. Before the King could recover fimself, the 


front rank had gone about also, and swept their leader and 
their comrades to the rear. Rupert now appeared, breathless 
himself, and with his horses so blown and beaten as to be 
entirely ineffective to stem the tide, while Ireton, on the other 
hand, had completely rallied his squadrons. This turned the 
scale, and the rebel victory was complete. 
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The Parliamentary victory was marred by the cold-blooded 
murder of over 100 helpless women, who were on the field and 
unable to make good their escape. 

In July, Rupert was despatched to put Bristol in a state 
of defence. The chill sense of depression which already at 
Newbury had crept over him, and which Marston Moor only 
deepened, had by now become an icy conviction that the 
cause was hopeless. He urged the Duke of Richmond to 
represent to the King the necessity of making peace while it 
was still possible to do so on anything like dignified terms. 
‘* His Majesty,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ hath no way to preserve his 
pacieriy kindom and nobility, but by treaty. I believe it to 

a more prudent way to retain something than to lose 
all."’ The King indignantly repudiated the suggestion, and 
Rupert thereupon determined to show a bold face as long as 
possible, announcing that he could easily hold Bristol against 
a four months’ siege. This was, of course, a bit of pure bluff, 
for he found the place scantily supplied, seriously under- 
manned, and very despondent, the officers assuring him that 
the walls were not proof against any sort of vigorous assault. 
On 4th September Fairfax sat down before the town, and in a 
summons, half coaxing, half threatening, called for surrender. 
Rupert tried to gain time, and asked to be allowed to communi- 
cate with the King. This was refused, and at dawn six days 
later Fairfax assaulted and within an hour or two was in posses- 
sion of the line of fortifications. Rupert had now to choose 
between a desperate sortie with the cavalry, which would, even 
if successful in itself, have exposed the residue of the garrison 
to Fairfax’s mercy; or a retreat to the castle with the infantry, 
which would have left the cavalry and townspeople exposed; or 
an honourable surrender, the last course being strenuously advo- 
cated by his council of war. Rightly or wrongly, and Rupert 
has had all posterity for his critic, he entered into a treaty 
with Fairfax, and on September roth the garrison marched out 
of the town, Fairfax promised and accorded all and more than 
all the honours of war; he himself rode for two miles by the side 
of Rupert, who, clad in scarlet, and mounted on a superb black 
horse, had no look of a broken-down cavalier. If Rupert was 
overbearing in success, his demeanour in reverse was inimitable, 
and he won even the cold hearts of the Roundhead soldiers. 
His parole to return the muskets he asked for was unhesitatingly 
accepted; the officer who escorted him to Oxford bore witness, 
“IT am glad I had the opportunity to see him; I am confident 
we have been mistaken in our opinion of him. I beg that 
nothing be printed that may derogate from his worth, for the 
delivery of Bristol; on my word he could not have held it; no 
man can blame him.’’ The King’s resentment, however, was 
deep and bitter. All the self-sacrifice and superb courage which 
the nephew had shown were in a moment of blinding anger 
forgotten by the uncle, and in a letter none the less wounding 
because written by a broken-hearted man, he dismissed the 
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Prince from his service and bade him begone. Rupert’s reply 
was dignified and pathetic: ‘‘I only say that if your Majesty 
had vouchsafed to hear me inform you, before you had made a 
final judgment, you would not have censured me as it seems 
you do. As you refused to see me, I owe myself that justice 
as to publish to the world what I think will clear my erring 
in all this business now in question, from any foul deed or 
neglect, and vindicate me from desert of any prevailing malice, 
though I suffer it. Your commands that I should dispose 
myself beyond seas be pleased to consider of, whether it be 
now in my power to go by it.”” The sequel is well-known: 
Rupert’s determination at all costs to see the King and submit 
his case at first-hand for his uncle’s consideration; his daring 
ride from Banbury to Newark, threading his way through the 
enemy’s pickets, his dash under heavy fire, and hot pursuit to 
Belvoir Castle ; his demand for a court-martial, and his acquittal 
by that tribunal of any lack of courage or fidelity. 

So far, Rupert’s conduct in circumstances which might well 
have strained his patience to snapping-point, was irreproachable. 
Not so the subsequent incident which no aggravation could 
excuse. Incensed by an appointment to the Life Guards, which 
he misconstrued into a further proof of Charles’s ill-will, he 
forced his way into the royal presence, behaved with great 
disrespect, and demanded, in almost mutinous terms, a pass to 
go over the sea. The King gave the pass with no word of 
farewell, but burst into tears as from the window he watched 
his gallant nephew ride away. Happily before long the breach 
was repaired. Rupert’s friends were able to bring him to his 
better self, and induce him to write an apology. ‘I humbly 
acknowledge that great error which I find Your Majesty justly 
sensible of, which happened upon occasion at Newark.’’ The 
King sent Rupert a paper requesting him to sign an official 
acknowledgment of his disrespect. Rupert returned a blank 
sheet, with his signature subscribed, to signify his entire sub- 
mission to the Sovereign’s will. Rupert rejoined the King at 
Oxford, and was re-admitted to his confidence, but not reinstated 
to military command. This latter point, however, had little 
importance, as the war was practically over. The King left 
Oxford secretly on 27th April, on his futile and fatal errand to 
the Scots army, refusing his nephew’s passionate request to be 
allowed to accompany him, on the ground that Rupert’s great 
stature would give the show away. Oxford was now almost the 
last town to defy the Parliament, and Rupert kept his hand in by 
frequent sorties and skirmishes, in one of which, curiously 
enough, he was for the first ‘time wounded. The 
end, however, was at hand. With the failure of the 
water supply the capitulation of Oxford was only a 
matter of time, and the terms of surrender included a clause 
permitting Rupert and Maurice to remain in England for six 
months, provided they did not approach within 20 miles of 
London. This condition was considered to have been broken 
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oy a visit they paid to their brother at Oatlands, although 
Fairtax had given them special permission to do so. The 
Parliament insisted that if in ten days they were to be found in 
England, they should be treated as prisoners, and on July 4th 
Rupert took ship for Calais; his suite, for whom he insisted 
on passes, including a chaplain, seven gentlemen, footmen, 
gicoms, a tailor, a gunsmith, a farrier, a secretary, his brother’s 
secretary’s brother, a laundress and her maid. Rupert’s secre- 
tary kept a journal while in England, and its concluding clause 
is a pious ejaculation: ‘‘ Blessed be God for Prince Rupert’s 
and our deliverance from the Parliament.” 

Rupert, grown old in experience, was still young in years, 
and his ct, was unquenchable. After a brief period of 
service in the French army, when he served unattached although 
offered the highest military rank, he entered on an entirely 
fresh career, being appointed Admiral in Chief of that part of 
the Navy which had remained loyal. The Prince took the sea 
with the same intrepidity with which he had taken the field. 
The very qualities which had distinguished him as a brilliant 
cavalry ates now made of him a bold, adventurous and expert 
seaman. His amphibious experience was, of course, not un- 
usual at that period. Perhaps the memory of it may not 
unfittingly be recalled in connection with the present-day 
suggestion for closer co-operation between the sister services, 
a suggestion which our INSTITUTION may play an important part 
in fostering. With a miserably small squadron of inefficient and 
barely seaworthy vessels, Rupert long kept even the redoubtable 
Blake constantly employed in vain endeavours to effect his 
capture. Cornered at last at Carthagena, Rupert, with great 
pluck and with odds against him in the number of ships of 
three to one, engaged Blake in a desperate fight. Though his 
ships were run aground, he himself escaped, and after further 
adventures set out with Maurice on a long buccaneering expedi- 
tion in the Atlantic. Yet throughout the years of his sea-life 
none could ever allege against Rupert a single act of harshness, 
let alone cruelty. He met with the great sorrow of his life when 
in a violent storm Maurice’s ship disappeared and the younger 
of the Princes was never heard of more. The buccaneering 
days over, the not unnatural sequel to four years’ hardships was 
a serious illness. On his recovery his Cousin of France gave 
him the mastership of his horse. ‘After the Restoration, Rupert, 
who was now for six years First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
once again called to the administration of naval affairs. His 
hatred of bribery, jobbery and peculation found vent in vehe- 
ment protest. The indolent and good-natured King’s only 
answer was, ‘‘If you intend to man the fleet without being 
cheated by the captains and pursers, you may go to bed and 
never have it manned at all.’ Rupert’s naval duties, however, 
did not keep him on land. He was appointed to an active 
command in 1666, and ordered to attack the French with half the 
fleet, while Monk attacked the Dutch with the other half, the 
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result being indecisive. Later, when the Dutch came up the 
Medway and burnt Sheerness, Rupert, by his previous fortifi- 
cation of Upnor, which he had armed with the best guns 
procurable, gave the enemy such a reception the moment he 
came within range that the latter was compeiled to retire. 
Although Rupert was to fight his last battle at sea in 1673, his 
greatest naval exploit was the defeat, in 1672, of no less a 
commander than Van Tromp, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that his own flagship was nearly sinking. 

One might well think that Rupert’s career on land and sea 
was already sufficiently crowded with incident, but strenuous 
work was to him as the air he breathed, and it is therefore not 
surprising that he should have attained a degree of renown, as 
a practical lover of science and art. When a boy prisoner in 
the Castle of Lintz, he had exercised his always busy brain 
and fingers in etchings, some of which bearing the date of 
1637 are, I think, still in existence. The story that he actually 
invented mezzotint from watching a soldier clean a rusty gun, 
is, | fear, mythical. The process was invented by Von Siegen 
in 1642, when Rupert was very differently employed; but the 
inventor explained the process to him sixteen years later in 
Vienna The two agreed to keep the secret from all but a select 
few, while Rupert’s delighted interest and powerful influence 
materially encouraged the beautiful art, which, moreover, he did 
actually introduce into England. But several other discoveries 
are really attributable to Rupert’s imagination and research. 
Prince’s metal—a combination of copper and zinc; Rupert’s 
drops—a bubble of glass which has amused children and puzzled 
their elders—remain to his credit as a chemist; his method of 
boring guns was afterwards carried into useful effect, but his 
contrivance for annealing metal was locked so tight in his 
breast that the invention died with the inventor. In 1662, Rupert 
was made a member of the Royal Society, whose records 
mention, among other items, his fabrication of a gunpowder 
ten times stronger than that in ordinary use, a mode of blowing 
up submarine rocks, a hydraulic engine, and an improvement 
in the naval quadrant. While Rupert’s fertile brain had full play 
in his laboratory, his great physical strength was abundantly 
exercised in his forge. The writer of his funeral ode described 
him as “‘ forging the thunderbolts of war his hands so well 
could throw.”’ The King, with the Duke of Buckingham, would 
frequently drop in when he was at work, and when Rupert 
had enough of their society he used to throw some chemical on 
the fire which emitted such a horrible smell that his distinguished 
visitors, half choked, would rush out of what they called “‘the 
alchemist’s hell.’’ 

One word as to Rupert’s private life. His affec- 
tions were centred in his family. His open-handed 
devotion to his mother was in sharp contrast to the churlish 
and niggardly conduct of her eldest son; his care for his brother 
Maurice, whom he considered as a kind of sacred charge, was 
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proof against many trials and difficulties, and ended only with 
the death of that rather unsatisfactory Prince. During the years 
before the Restoration, Rupert paid more than one visit to 
his mother at The Hague. In what was perhaps the last letter 
written to her favourite son from Holland, before ner death in 
London in 1662, she ends with the words: ‘‘I love you ever, 
dear Rupert.”’ 

But his sympathies ranged widely, and few who appealed to 
his generous heart, and even to his very narrow resources, 
appealed in vain. In particular, his 2 a care for the 
distressed Cavaliers is to his undying credit. Rupert’s devo- 
tion to the person of Charles I. was extended as far as possible 
towards his son and successor ; but the enervating circumstances 
of the Caroline Court after the Restoration were suited neither 
to his tastes nor to his temperament. At the same time, he 
could not complain of any lack of attention, or even of gratitude 
on the part of the King, and the appointment to the Governor- 
ship of Windsor Castle was the happiest mark of affection his 
august Cousin could pay him. Although Rupert was only 63 
when he died, he had outlived almost all his contemporaries 
and early friends, and one figure alone was able to ward off 
the sense of loneliness and disappointment which oppressed 
him. 

It has been hitherto commonly supposed that Rupert never 
married, and to rank on equal terms the episode with the 
fascinating actress Mrs. Hughes and the long and tender associa- 
tions with Francesca Bard, the daughter of that gallant Cavalier, 
Lord Bellamont. This view has been taken even by the Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. It always seemed 
difficult to reconcile with the fact that after Rupert’s death 
Francesca found, not only a sisterly welcome from, but a per- 
manent home with, the Electress Sophia, the illustrious ances- 
tress of our Sovereign. Many reasons have been adduced why, 
if a marriage took place, it should have been concealed; not the 
least pausible one being that, as Francesca was a devout Roman 
Catholic, a public acknowledgment of his marriage would have 
raised a ‘‘No Popery”’ hue and cry after Rupert, who might have 
been forced, not only out of the service of the Crown, but out 
of England itself. 

But quite recently—even since the publication of Miss 
Scott’s book—her research has proved that a marriage did take 
place in Petersham, and by the courtesy of Rupert’s distin- 
guished biographer, I am able to produce a copy of the 
certificate. 

It is agreeable to think that the evening of Rupert’s life 
should have been solaced and his death-bed cheered by the 
presence of the woman to whom he was both lawfully united 
and devotedly attached. For Rupert, a little out of touch with 
his surroundings, and perhaps a little out of sorts with himself, 
was also prematurely worn out. The intense strain and stress of 
early and middle life had begun to take their toll; the old wound 
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in his head and the more recent injury to his leg caused him 
constant and acute physical suffering, and perhaps also caused 
the many hard blows he had received and the manv disappoint- 
ments he had undergone to stand out in too sharp mental 
relief. For Rupert would have been the last to think that if 
manv of the efforts of his life had failed in their immediate 
results, the failures were only removed by a hair’s breadth 
from many undying triumphs. The end came in Novem- 
ber, 1682, in Rupert’s town house in Spring Gardens, just 
across the road. A sharp fever attacked him, pleurisy super- 
vened, and though the brave eyes looked bravely as ever on 
the last enemy to come within range, the tired body could do 
no more. So with no special quarrel against Fate, yet I think 
not all unwillingly, Prince Rupert, than whom no braver 
soldier ever drew a sword, no truer friend ever struck a hand, 
having stoutly fought life’s hard battle, 


“‘Surrendered his fair soul 
To the great Captain, Christ.’ 


Lieut.-General H. D. Hutcuinson, C.S.I.:—I am sure we are all 
very grateful to Sir George Arthur for giving us such an interesting 
lecture, and I am sure that he, on his part, is deeply indebted to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, as we all are—I speak, as Chairman of this 
Institution, in the name of its Council and members—for her presence 
here on this occasion. It is an honour and an encouragement which we 
greatly value and very sincerely appreciate. The lecturer has given us 
an extremely interesting account of the career of Prince Rupert, and of 
the development of his character as a soldier. I am not going to offer 
any comment or criticism on what he has said or on what Prince Rupert 
did, because there are others here who are more competent to do that 
than I am, and I hope they will presently follow me and express their 
opinions for our benefit. But I would like to say that Prince Rupert 
was such a remarkable man in so many ways (as the lecturer has told 
us), so versatile in his genius, so enterprising and energetic, and so 
talented and industrious, that his life presents many aspects, and I hope 
that on some future occasion Sir George Arthur will teli us more about 
him, and enlarge upon other phases of his remarkable career. I imagine 
that most people in these days, if they think about Prince Rupert at all, 
think of him as a daring and dashing cavalry leader, which indeed -he 
was. Yet it is a fact that he was more distinguished as a naval com- 
mander than he ever was as a soldier, particularly in gallant actions 
against the Dutch fleets in the period after the Restoration. And who 
remembers now that he was First Lord of the Admiralty in 1670? The 
lecturer has reminded us, too, that in his later years he was much given 
to scientific research; that he invented a composition (a kind of bronze) 
which was known as ‘‘Prince’s metal’’; that he discovered a method for 
improving the strength of gunpowder; that he succeeded in fusing black- 
lead; and that he practised with some skill the art of engraving in mezzo- 
tint. Besides all this he was an industrious and energetic member of 
the Board of Trade, and it was largely due to his influence and support 
that the great Hudson’s Bay Company was founded. He was one of its 
governors, and his connection with that part of the world is to be traced 
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in the fact that a vast territory in the Dominion of Canada is known 
to this day—or was known until quite recently—as ‘‘ Rupert’s Land.” 
Thus there is ample material for another lecture on this striking figure 
of English History, and I hope that in due time we shall get it from 
Sir George Arthur. Before I conclude I would like to draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that in the days of Prince Rupert it was not at all unusual 
or uncommon for a commander to gain renown both afloat and ashore. 
Prince Rupert’s case was by no means a solitary one. There was, for 
instance, Admiral Blake, famous for his victories over the Dutch in 
1652-54, but who commenced his career as a soldier by raising and com- 
manding a troop of horse in the Civil War. He captured the town of 
Taunton, and was made Governor of it. His naval career did not com- 
mence until 1649, when he was 51 years of age, and was appointed 
** Admirall and Generall at Sea,’’ a rank borne by more than one of the 
distinguished officers who commanded fleets at that period. Then there 
was General Monk, afterwards Duke of Albemarle. He was a noted 
commander on the Royalist side, and he had reached the age of 52 when 
he was made an admiral and sent to fight the Dutch, which he did in 
gallant fashion, side by side with Prince Rupert. These facts are very 
interesting. In these days the naval and military services are kept quite 
distinct; but history, we know, has a way of repeating itself, and we may 
yet see members of the Army Council deputed to command Dreadnoughts, 
and junior officers of the General Staff told off to man destroyers or handle 
submarines, while to prevent jealousy and preserve the balance of power, 
the Lords of the Admiralty will perhaps try their ’prentice hands at 
exercising divisions on Salisbury Plain! These are ‘‘precious 
possibilities!’’ I will detain you no more, but only once again express the 
sincere appreciation of us all that your Royal Highness has honoured 
us by your presence this afternoon. 


The Cuatrman (Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell) :—Time is getting on, 
and I do not think we ought to trespass on the time of Her Royal 
Highness any longer. We have had a most interesting and useful lecture. 
Firstly, we have had the honour of the presence here this afternoon of 
Her Royal Highness and other members of the Royal Family, and in the 
second place, our lecturer has carefully worked up the subject on which 
he has delivered his lecture, and has told us many details with which 
a good many of us had not been fully acquainted before. I think the 
general idea of Prince Rupert is that he was a sort of Murat, with all 
his gallantry and dash but without his soldierly qualities and capacity 
as a commander; but at the same time, I think those of you who have 
carefully read the lecture cannot but doubt that if the King had taken 
his advice after the Battle of Edge Hill, one feature of the campaign 
might not have arisen. You know the circumstances of the battle: how 
that both sides claimed the victory, but no doubt the losses were more 
greatly felt by the Parliamentary army than by the Royalists. A portion 
of the Parliamentary force deserted to the King, and the greatest alarm 
prevailed in the camp, and but for the hesitation of the King, I think 
we may assume that there was a very great chance of an entirely different 
complexion being put on the early part of the campaign. The London 
trained bands, which were eventually so formidable, were not then 
trained to the extent that they were later on, when the Royalist troops 
were defeated. What the lecturer has told us to-day will produce in us 
a far greater respect for the character of Prince Rupert, both in his 
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capacity as a cavalry leader and for his action when in command of a 
British fleet against the Dutch. Students of Pepys will remember that 
he had the highest opinion of Prince Rupert as a soldier. He dwells, of 
course, a great deal on the question of the siege of Bristol; but Pepys, 
who was a man to whom we owe greatly the efficiency of the Navy, or 
rather the prevention of the inefficiency of the Navy, in the time of Charles 
II., on the whole also considered him a very able naval commander. I wiil 
not detain you any longer, but I am sure on your part I may express 
our very sincere thanks to the lecturer for the trouble he has taken in 
working up this lecture, and for the admirable way in which he has 
arranged and delivered it. 
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SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE WAR 
ORGANISATION OF A> NATIVE INFANTRY 
REGIMENT. 


By Majot'H. L. BALDWIN, 1st Bn. 8th Gurkha Rifles. 





THE Field Service Manual tells us that the normal strength 
ihe native infantry battalion proceeding on service is as 
ollows :— 


13 British officers. 

17 native officers. 

1 hospital assistant. 
735 rank ‘and file. 


When we look at these figures the first thing noticeable is 
that there is here a very considerable discrepancy between the 
assumptions contained in the Training Manuals and in the 
calculations regarding time and space based on these assump- 
tions, and generally recognised and practised in all tactical 
schemes, staff rides, etc. 

What are these asumptions ? 

In the first place, a battalion is assumed to be divided into 
8 companies, each company being of the average strength of 
100 men, excluding officers. In a calculation regarding space, 
we assume that a battalion in column of fours consists of 800 
men, and therefore takes up 400 yards of road. Similarly, 
calculations as regards time depend on the rate of march and 
the space assumed to be occupied by troops in column of route. 
Further, in tactical schemes it is always assumed that the 800 
men of which a battalion is supposed to consist are all available 
in the firing line as fighting infantry pure and simple. Again, 
we are told in ‘Infantry Training’’ that a company is the 
tactical unit of infantry. No meaning can be attached to this 
definition unless the term “‘tactical unit’? conveys some more or 
less definite idéa of numerical strength. Otherwise, there would 
seem no’reason why a section, squad or group should not be 
defined as the tactical unit of infantry. Though nowhere ex- 
pressly stated, it may be hazarded that the company is ‘defined 
as the tactical ‘unit of infantry because it contains the minimum 
number of men capable of playing an independent infantry réle 
in ‘any given tactical situation. It is therefore of some im- 
portante to ascertain how many men this minimum number 
should consist of. As before said, this number is assumed to 
consist of, roughly, 100 men exclusive of officers, which is the 
ordinarily accepted idea of ‘the strength of a company. 


_ Perhaps the best way of ain» at what the approximate 


strength of a company should be, independent of any numerical 
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data, is by considering its functions as a separate tactical unit 
in an outpost scheme. An outpost company should supply its 
Own support, and the strength of the latter should as a rule 
be equivalent to the strength of the picquets it has to support. 
Assuming, therefore, that a company provides two picquets 
with half a company in support, it will be seen that each picquet 
with its sentries, patrols, and reliefs, could hardly consist of 
less than 25 men, 1.e., the total strength of the company would 
be about 100 men. 

The first thing to be noticed, then, is that the native in- 
fantry battalion contains only 735 rank and file, which in round 
numbers amounts to 92 men per company—in other words, a 
shortage of nearly 10 per cent. 

This might not be considered a serious deficiency if every 
one of these 92 men could be looked on as a fighting infantry- 
man available in the firing line. This, however, is far from 
being the case, as we shall presently proceed to show. 


eae ein. to the Field Service Manual again, we find the 
following deductions must be made :— 


1 ward orderly. 
1 British officer. 
14 rank and file. 
6 rank and file—signallers. 

4 rank and file—regimental reserve of S.A.A. 
Total, 1 British officer and 25 rank and file. 


Leaving officers out of the account, the strength of the 
battalion is thus reduced to 710 men, or in round numbers, 89 
men per company. 

Before going any further I should like to make it clear that 
I am not discussing the necessity or relative fighting value of 
these deductions. All I contend is that maxim gun detach- 
ments, signallers, etc., however useful they may be in their 
separate capacities, must necessarily, when drawn from an 
infantry unit, weaken that unit by just so many men as are 
deducted from it to perform services that are outside the 
province of infantry pure and simple. Maxim guns, for in- 
stance, cannot follow infantry through thickly-wooded country, 
up precipitous hills, across ravines, with no footpath for mules ; 
neither can they always advanee in the open where it is possible 
for infantry to do so; they are unsuitable for night operations ; 
they can only be employed under exceptional conditions in the 
outpost line—in a word, their functions are entirely distinct 
from those of infantry, and however useful they may be, every 
man that is taken from an infantry unit-and placed in charge 
of Maxims and their equipment must, necessarily weaken, t 
tactical efficiency of his infantry unit or company by just that 
amount, The.same may be said of signallers and others who 
are deducted. from. the infantry unit,to: perform functions which 
may be useful, but at the same time cannot fail to impair the 


Maxim guns. 
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tactical efficiency of their unit, considered as a fighting infantry 
unit, in the firing line. 

Admitting all this, then, we find our company is reduced 
to a maximum of 89 men, and although this is considerably 
below the normal idea of what the strength of a company should 
be, we might still congratulate diiteohies on having reached 
bottom and knowing the worst. 

_ Unfortunately, however, the above modest list of deduc- 
tions, which may be gathered from the Field Service Manual, 
is very far from representing the real state of affairs on service. 

I will first give a list of additional deductions that may be 
expected on service, and then proceed to discuss them. The 
list is as follows :— 

16 buglers. 

32 stretcher bearers (4 per company). 

2 men in charge of camp equipage and Q.M. stores. 
18 signallers (additional). 

6 soldier clerks. 
24 men (3 per company) as escort of baggage. 
Total, 98 non-commissioned officers and men. 

The buglers are, of course, a most necessary and valuable 
adjunct to a battalion, but when they are included in the fight- 
ing strength, the fact is apt to be lost sight of that their par- 
ticuldr duties cannot be performed efficiently if they are em- 
ployed as fighting members of the unit in the firing line. It 
therefore seems justifiable to deduct them from the fighting 
strength of a battalion, though in the opinion of many they 
have a greater claim to be included than, for instance, signallers, 

As regards stretcher-bearers, the Field Service Manual pro- 
vides for a certain number of stretchers being carried by mules. 
In practice, however, at least one stretcher per company is 
carried on the march and in the field by men detailed from the 
company. At least 4 men per company must be detailed for 
this duty, with the result that 32 men per battalion are taken 
out of the firing line for this purpose. Their fighting value is 
thus completely eliminated, and to all intents and purposes 
they are relegated to the réle of followers. 

The next on the list are the 2 men (1 non-commissioned 
officer and 1 sepoy) delegated to remain in charge of camp 
equipage and Q.M. stores. Formerly this duty was carried out 
by public followers especially engaged for this purpose, con- 
sisting of a tindal! and 4 Lascars. On service, two followers 
of this establishment were sent in the field while the remainder 
were retained at the depét. It lately occurred to the authorities 
that an economy might be effected PA abolishing this establish- 
ment and getting trained soldiers to do the work instead. What 
is the result ? Phe pay of these followers has been saved, but 
the duties they had to perform, which were considerable, are 
now less efficiently performed by sepoys who have their military 

1 Tindal,. the, Native Petty. Officer in charge of a party of Lascars.. 
3¥2 
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training and duties to attend to in addition, while in the field 
these sepoys, who have been provided with the expensive 
military training and equipment of the soldier, are once more 
relegated to the réle of followers, and are entirely wasted as 
fighting units. ; 

We next come to the signallers. The Field Service Manual 
allows for one signalling unit consisting of six signallers. only. 
In practice, however, the number of men trained as signallers 
in a battalion is generally four times this number. As these men 
require constant practice in the special duty. they are trained 
for, they take little part in the ordinary soldiers’ training except 
the musketry course. On service, Commanding Officers 
naturally consider that the special training of these men is more 
or less wasted, unless they are employed as signallers. Conse- 
quently, from 12 to 18 men, in addition to the ordinary, signalling 
unit, are detailed for signalling purposes only, thus, entailing 
a still further depletion of the firing line. 

The same argument applies to the six soldier clerks taken 
on service. These men are nominally included in the fighting 
strength, but as great inconvenience would be caused, by the 
loss of their special services, it is generally considered advisable 
to avoid risking their lives in the firing line and to keep them 
as far as possible outside the area of actual fighting. 

Finally, a certain number of men must always be detailed 
to escort and take charge of regimental baggage. I have here 
assumed this number to be about 24 per battalion, 1.e., 3 per 
company, a minimum estimate. These men are generally, 
though not necessarily, detailed from each battalion ; but assum- 
ing that the minimum baggage escort of an infantry brigade 
amounts roughly to a company 96 strong, it is apparent that 
the firing line will be depleted by the average number of 24 
men per battalion. 

The total number of these additional deductions amounts to 
98 rank and file. 

Subtracting this from the previous estimate of 710 men 
per battalion, we arrive at the considerably reduced figure of 
612 men as the fighting strength of a battalion. 

We have not even now, however, come to the end of the 
deductions that must be allowed for. There are still the 
mounted infantry and scouts to consider. Mounted infantry, 
as everyone is aware, can only be used effectively on service 
when organised into a distinct and separate corps.. No such 
corps exists, however, on a peace footing. On service they are 
entirely drawn from the war establishment of infantry battalions, 
that is to say, each battalion furnishes from 20 to 30 men, who 
have been through a special course of training for the purpose, 
to form a separate corps organised as companies of mounted 
infantry. Whatever the relative value of the latter may be, the 
fact remains that they considerably deplete the fighting strength 
of infantry as infantry, and it is idle to suppose that the tactical 
efficiency of an infantry unit remains unimpaired when subjected 
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to a constant drain requiring it to furnish all sorts and conditions 
of men from a war éstablishment not exceeding the meagre 
limit of 735 men all told. 

We have next to consider the question of scouts. In every 
company at least 6 selected men receive a special and indepen- 
dent Course of training as infantry scouts. They are specialists 
whose principal and almost exclusive réle is to gain and transmit 
intelligence regarding the enemy. As the importance of infor- 
mation in the field depends chiefly on the rapidity and accuracy 
with which it is gained and transmitted, the principal require- 
ments of a scout are mobility coupled with a high degree of 
intelligence. The infantry scout, who has to work entirely on 
foot, is enormously handicapped as regards mobility, and there- 
fore requires to be a man of exceptional bodily activity with 
great natural intelligence, as well as educational qualifications 
of. a high order. To judge from some of the numerous 
pamphlets and essays recently published on scouting, the scout 
must be an exceptional man indeed, combining the activity and 
cunning of a Red Indian, with powers of deductive reasoning 
scarcely inferior to those of Sherlock Holmes. Even infantry 
battalions, rich as they are supposed to be in talent of every 
conceivable sort, may well be staggered by the problem of 
finding and training the modern scout. Nevertheless, each 
battalion must provide no less than 48 of these gifted individuals, 
and as their special duties are considered of exceptional value, 
they are usually grouped as a separate unit, divorced from 
their companies, though forming an integral part of the bat- 
talion. In some cases, however, the commander of a force may 
brigade the scouts of the various battalions to form a separate 
unit, so that in such cases the services of 48 of its best men are 
entirely lost to the battalion. 

Mounted infantry and scouts together would amount to at 
least 68 men per battalion, so that if these are eliminated, the 
strength of the fighting infantry per battalion is reduced from 
our previous total of 612 men to a pitiful total of 544. men. 

It must, be remembered. that .the deductions above 
enumerated, though considerable, are all calculated on a mini- 
mum scale. There might, for instance, be 30 men instead. of 
20, eliminated on account of mounted infantry; there might be 
four.or-five;men per company told off as baggage guard instead 
of only three, and so on. Then, again, no deductions have 
been made on.account of men detailed for special and miscel- 
laneous. duties, such as orderlies, ammunition, carriers, etc., 
which. would all tend to still further decrease the fighting 
strength of the battalion. 





1As regards mounted infantry, a recent order from Army Head- 
quarters indicates that Indian infantry will no longer be required to 
furnish men for this purpose. If so, it is a welcome step in the direction 
which the whole argument of the succeeding pages is intended to set 
forth. 
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Even as it stands, a company, the so-called tactical unit of 
infantry, is reduced to 64 men, and this without allowing for a 
single casualty, either through sickness or losses in the field. 

One would suppose that with 64 men per company, bed 
rock had at last been reached, and that these 64, at all events, 
would be available as infantry in the firing line. Nothing of 
the kind. Yet other methods have been introduced by which 
the firing line is still further depleted in order to provide men 
for special duties considered more important. It has been left 
to individual battalions to devise their own system of inter- 
communication within the battalion, and it is in connection with 
this system that numbers of battalions have adopted methods 
that, whatever their respective merits may be, undoubtedly have 
the great defect of still further weakening the firing line. 

For instance, the following system of inter-communication 
is said to work well and to have found favour in many regiments, 
though it is, of course, impossible to say to what extent it has 
been generally adopted as no fixed system has been laid down 
for use by all regimental units. In general outline the system 
is as follows :— 

In every company 2 men are specially selected for the 
purpose of collecting and passing on written messages, and, in 
addition, 2 men for the same purpose are attached to the Com- 
manding Officer, one to accompany the Commanding Officer 
wherever he may be, and the other to remain at the spot where 
it is notified in orders that reports are to be sent. When a 
message is sent from the front, the collector, as he is termed, 
first takes the messages to his own company collector, who in 
turn directs him to the collector nearest to the person for whom 
the message is intended, and soon from company to company 
until the message reaches its destination. In addition to these 
collectors, every section or detached party is required to tell off 
a man as “ look out,’’ whose duty it is to be on the look-out 
for messages and give notice of all informaticn coming in, 
whether intended for his party or not. What with collectors 
and look-outs, a battalion may have to provide anything from 
18 to 50 men. As all the time and energy of these men is 
necessarily taken up in acting as animated letter-boxes or dak- 
runners, they are, of course, not available for such an unim- 
portant detail as actively engaging the enemy. The system, 
as before mentioned, is said to work well, and certainly if battles 
can be won by sending copious messages backwards and 
forwards, battalions are now thoroughly equipped for the 
purpose. What will become of the svstem if some of the 
collectors are shot down and the chain of communication inter- 
rupted is not so clear, but such untoward events do not occur 
on field days, and are, perhaps, hardly worth taking into 
account. It must be remembered that the collectors above 
referred to are not supplied by the trained signallers of the 
battalion, as the latter have other and more important duties 
to perform, so that the fighting strength of the already attenuated 
companies is reduced by another 3 or 4 men. 
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Our company, whose proper fighting strength we assumed 
should consist of at least "oo men, in order to qualify for its 
definition as the tactical unit of infantry, is now reduced to a 
meagre 60 men or so, and this without allowing for a single 
casualty of any sort or kind. 


In the late war the Russians were seriously embarrassed 
by the enormous depletions their fighting units were subjected 
to in order to carry out special duties, apart from their proper 
unit, or else duties of an entirely non-combatant character. 
Brigades, regiments, and even battalions could often only be 
‘made up to their proper strength by a piecemeal collection and 
re-assortment of separate and distinct units. The result was 
lack of cohesion, tactical inefficiency, friction in leadership, and 
the general state of conditions which spell failure. It is, there- 
fore, worth considering whether the present organisation of the 
Indian Army, at all events as far as infantry are concerned, is 
not calculated to bring about precisely the same evils which 
proved so disastrous to the Russians, in spite of the immensely 
superior numerical resources of the latter. 

After all, it is infantry pure and simple that wins or loses 
a campaign. It is on infantry that the brunt of the fighting 
falls, and the first requisite is that we should have plenty of 
them. Mounted infantry, Maxims, signallers, etc., are all very 
useful eget but the infantry is nat a widow’s cruse which 
can supply all these side-shows without seriously impairing the 
efficiency of its own particular réle. Not only are battalions 
and companies reduced to a dangerously low ebb as regards 
numbers by supplying a multitude of special and distinct 
services, but they lose at the same time their best and most 
intelligent men, who are invariably ordered to be selected when 
required for any special purpose outside the ordinary training 
of the infantry soldier. 

The injury inflicted is thus a double one, for the compan ’s 
loss is not only one of quantity, but also one of quality. The 
systematic elimination of all the most active and intelligent 
members of a battalion injures its general standard of efficiency 
even more seriously than is indicated by the actual numerical 
loss sustained. 

It may be asked if this alleged weakness of infantry bat- 
talions is such a vital matter, how is it that it has not been 
conspicuously noticed in frontier and other campaigns in which 
portions of the Indian Army have been engaged from time to 
time? The answer is, that small wars of this nature are no 
real test whatever. The enemy has neyér been a civilised one; 
his arms and general organisation have always been immensely 
inferior; the total fighting strength of our mobilised columns 
has almost aentalty provided for a very liberal margin of 
safety; the percentage of casualties has been small; in every 
respect the conditions have been such as to throw the smallest 
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possible strain on the fighting organisation, of the troops, the 
main problem being principally one. of supply and transport. 
Minor campaigns of this description, though instructive up to 
a certain point, give little scope for testing our strength as 
against the organised armies of a great civilised Power. 

In a war of the first magnitude, involving the destinies 
of the Empire, where the resources of the latter would be taxed 
to the last man, defects in our fighting organisation which under 
ordinary circumstances seem comparatively. insignificant will 
assume a shape of new and vital importance. There, are not 
a few indications that such a war maybe thrust upon us with 
dramatic swiftness in the near future, perhaps even within the 
next few years. It is fervently to be hoped that the magnificent 
potentialities of the Indian Army will not be wasted in the réle 
of idle and useless spectators, as during the late Boer War, 
but utilised to the full in taking its share in the storm centre of 
the conflict, thousands of miles removed from Indian soil though 
it may be. It is to prepare for this day, which may be fast 
approaching, that no time should be lost in thoroughly over- 
hauling and testing every weak point in the armour of the 
Indian Army. 

The weakness of the firing line in infantry battalions is an 
evil the disastrous consequences of which will not become 
apparent except under-the stress of a great war. That the 
evil has hitherto been ignored may be due to several reasons :-— 

1. The many and great reforms in the organisation of 
the higher branches of the Service have diverted 
attention from the humble but basic. unit of , the 
whole Army superstructure, viz., the infantry bat- 
talion. 

2. Practical experience is confined to frontier warfare, 
the conditions of which provide an altogether in- 
adequate test of military efficiency, and conse- 
quently fail to bring the matter into prominence. 

3. The Field Service Manual is misleading, for though 
it gives the number of men mobilised in a battalion, 
it mentions only a small proportion of the men 
actually diverted from the firing line in order to 
perform a variety of special and entirely distinct 
services. 


Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that the 
infantry battalion on a war footing consists at the present 
moment of a hotch-potch composed of Maxim gun detachments, 
mounted infantry, signallers, stretcher-bearers, men detailed 
for internal communications, etc., the remainder being what the 
whole is. supposed to be, namely, fighting infantry pure and 
simple. The real infantry machine, by far the most important 
of all these items, has thus been both complicated and weakened 
to an incredible extent apparently under the impression that it 
is both possible to have one’s cake and to eat it. 
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; If one were, to trace the origin of the multifarious: speciali- 
ties required of infantry, it would probably be found that they 
were due to tentative and independent ‘experiments among ‘in- 
dividual, battalions,.,,, which. adopted specialities. that were 
eventually sanctioned by the military authorities and ‘gradually 
expanded and made applicable to all battalions. The gradual 
absorption of a mass of special functions, which, considered in- 
dividually, had no doubt much to be said in their favour, has 
resuited in the infantry machine being clogged with a mass of 
cog wheels which infinitely complicate the mechanism and 
threaten to throw the whole machine out of gear, 

The whole question and its remedy is comparatively simple 
if we start with the assumption that a company is only an 
efficient unit when it contains not less than, 100 ,»men available 
in the firing line, If this assumption is approximately correct, 
it follows that an infantry battalion should have. at least 800 men 
available in the firing line. Allowing for certain absolutely 
necessary details, such as ammunition and baggage guards, etc., 
which are necessarily eliminated from the firing line, a war 
organisation of, say, 850 men per battalion would probably 
cover all purposes. If, however, it is considered necessary to 
make mounted infantry, signallers, Maxim guns, and stretcher 
bearers and so forth part and parcel of each battalion, then 
the latter should be raised toa war strength of 1,000 men, which 
would enable it to supply all these special services and yet 
retain a substantial minimum of men for the real purposes of 
infantry. 

To raise the regimental establishment to 1,000 men would, 
however, entail such gigantic changes in so many details of 
Army organisation that its realisation may seem well-nigh im- 
practicable. To begin with, the financial aspect of the question 
alone would seem to present unsurmountable difficulties. This 
would certainly be the case if it were a question of increasing 
the. total numbers of the Army, but an increase in the strength 
of regimental units need not necessarily entail an increase in the 
strength of the Army as a whole.’ It makes ‘no difference 
whether 100,000 men are split up into 125 regimental units or 
only 100 regimental units as far as the total number’ of’ men 
is concerned.. It is merely a question of organisation, and if 
we get’superior efficiency out of 100 units 1,000 strong than out 
of 125 units 800 strong, there can be no doubt whatever that 
the smaller number of stronger units gives us better’ value while 
not costing a penny more than ‘the larger: ‘number of weaker 
units.” Far from entailing extra expenditure, there are strong 
grounds for presuming that the lower number of strong estab- 
lishments will be economically superior to the higher number 
of weak establishments. _ 

The principal difficulties connected with a largely increased 
regimental establishment are therefore rather administrative than 
financial. It would be superfluous to examine these in detail, 
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as even if they could be successfully overcome, there yet remains 
the objection that even with a largely increased establishment the 
door would still be left open for a repetition of the same evils 
that the stronger establishment was intended tocure. In course 
of time the number of scouts, signallers, and all the other 
adjuncts would probably be doubled and the actual fighting 
strength of the company be reduced to the same dimensions 
as before, with the result that little would be gained and the 
interior administration of a battalion made more complicated 
than ever. 

There seems to be only one way out of this impasse. All 
the side-shows of a regiment should be ruthlessly eliminated. 
Scouts, signallers, Maxim gun detachments, stretcher-bearers, 
and all the other details which cannot be employed as fighting 
infantry should be taken out of battalions altogether and Feiriiedd 
into separate and distinct corps. They could then be trained 
to a much higher degree of efficiency in their own distinct 
and special functions, while the genuine infantry arm would 
be left free and unhampered to reach its full development and 
efficiency on its own proper lines. 

Let infantry be infantry first, foremost, and all the time, Let 
them be masters of their own business and not Jacks of a dozen 
other trades. The multiplication of appliances tends to decrease 
not increase efficiency. The simpler the machine the better will 
it stand the wear and tear of actual service. The removal of 
all the excrescences, which at present make up one-third of an 
infantry battalion, would, I venture to believe, more than double 
its tactical and fighting efficiency. 

It may be asked: How can infantry fulfil the requirements 
of modern warfare without such important and necessary ad- 
juncts as scouts, Maxims, signallers, and soon? The answer 
is: That it is not in the least necessary to dispense with the un- 
doubted advantages of some of these adjuncts, but there is no 
object whatever in making them integral portions of a battalion. 

Let us examine this proposition in greater detail and discuss 
soparocty what may be called the supernumerary functions of 
infantry. 

To take first the question of Maxim guns. No one will 
deny that Maxims add enormously to the fighting = 00 
of any force, and their extreme usefulness was repeatedly illus- 
trated in the late war in Manchuria, There is, however, nothing 
to show that they are more usefully employed as integral 
portions of a battalion than as a separate and distinct arm 
organised in batteries of 6 or 8 guns, which may be divided 
into pairs or groups according to circumstances and the re- 
quirements of the tactical situation. On the contrary, in every 
Army except our own this organisation appears to be the uni- 
versal practice, and original batteries of, say, 8 machine guns 
each are certainly prima facie distinctly superior to our Own 
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system. Their advantages may briefly be summarised as 
follows :— 


(a) The employment of the machine guns is under better 
and more convenient control, Instead of responsi- 
bility being divided between the commanding officers 
of battalions, the officer in charge of each pair of 
guns and the commander of the whole force, the guns 
are brought under the direct control of the latter 
with the Maxim battery commanders under his im- 
mediate orders, They can consequently be employed 
in whatever place or manner is most suited to the 
requirements of the tactical situation without hamper- 
ing or interfering in any way with the movements 
and orders of the battalion commander, who will be 
relieved of making all sorts of special and separate 
arrangements for the machine guns at present under 
his personal charge. The tactical handling of his 
infantry to the best advantage demands the whole 
attention and energy of the battalion commander, and 
the care of an arm whose functions are as distinct 
from infantry tactics as those of artillery, though in 
a lesser degree, can only serve to distract and hamper 
him on service. 


(b) Economy in officers. At present the British officer 
is in charge of each pair of machine guns. If 
organised into batteries of eight guns, one or two 
British officers would suffice for the whole battery. 


(c) Greater individual efficiency of officers and men in 
Maxim gun detachments. 


It is tolerably obvious that if Maxim guns were organised 
as distinct units in batteries, a much higher standard of pro- 
ficiency could be attained in the handling of this arm than is 
possible under the existing system with its constant chopping 
and changing of officers and men, who moreover have many 
other infantry duties to attend to. 

The advantages of Maxim batteries may, therefore, be 
summed up as ensuring greater economy as well as greater 
administrative and tactical efficiency. Moreover, if the Maxims 
were organised in the proportion of 1 battery of 8 guns per 
infantry brigade, the same proportion of guns per lion 
as are at present allotted would still be maintained. 

Signallers are the next item to be considered. It has 
‘ beconie a stock axiom that the value and importance of signall- 
ing is self-evident, and a matter entirely beyond dispute. 
Emphatic assertion, however, does not necessarily prove that 
the fact asserted is true, and when the matter is examined im- 
partially and without bias, the utility of signalling, i.e., visual 
signalling, will be found to be considerably less demonstrable 
than is apt to be imagined. 
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It must always be borne in mind that signalling is not a 

means of gaining information, but merely a method of trans- 
mitting such information rapidly. The only question at issue 
is therefore this : Is signalling the best and most effective method 
of rapidly transmitting information in the field? 
_ _ On this point let us take a fairly representative opinion 
judged from the standpoint of peace manceuvres, where, if any- 
where, signalling might be expected to show up in the most 
favourable light. 

In the report on the Bannu Brigade Training, 1908, the 

G.O.C, has the following remarks to make on the subject of 
signalling :— 
_ “* The formalities now required to be gone through in send- 
ing and receiving a message are all very well on the practice 
ground, but for practical work on the field, the time they take 
greatly reduces the value of signalling as a means of inter- 
communication. Whether is is possible to obtain much im- 
provement without having a special corps of signalling experts 
with nothing else to do, I am not in a position to say, but 
considering the vital necessity of good means of inter-communi- 
cation, the subject is one which deserves earnest attention.’’ 

The grave drawback above quoted is, however, only one 
among many other disadvantages of visual signalling. Little 
attention has hitherto been paid to these disadvantages because 
in default of a better system they are regarded as unavoidable 
evils, There is, for instance, the difficulty of selecting signall- 
ing stations which are invisible to the enemy and at the same 
time visible to our own troops; secondly, the impossibility of 
maintaining inter-communication unless the weather is clear and 
the signalling parties can post themselves at conspicuous points 
where buildings, woods, or other natural features do not obstruct 
the view. Again; when a column is on the march, the signalling 
party attached to it is constantly obliged to place itself at some 
more or less considerable distance from the line of march, which 
is usually under cover of some natural features of the ground, 
in order to get into touch with neighbouring signalling ‘parties, 
the result being that it frequently loses its own column, while 
in any case there is generally a good deal of additional delay 
and confusion entailed. Further, signalling parties when on 
the move often experience great difficulty in picking each other 
up again; in their endeavours to re-establish communication 
they often expose themselves to the enemy’s view, thus betraying 
the whereabouts of our own troops, while messages are seat 
hurriedly and inaccurately, thus causing still more delay and 
eonfusion. ' 

Altogether, considering the time, labour and constant 
practice required to attain even moderate proficiency in visual 
signalling, it is certainly open to question whether the game 
is worth the candle. At the present day its utility, such as it 
is, appears likely to be entirely thrown in the shade by the field 
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telephone. The latter, though capable of improvement, is 
already a great step in advance of visual signalling—in fact, 
there are good grounds for surmising that it will completely 
supplant the flag-wagger, who will soon become as extinct as 
the dodo. 

The telephone has none of the drawbacks of visibility or 
non-visibility as the case may be, neither is it so dependent as 
visual signalling on weather conditions or features of the 
ground; messages can be transmitted with infinitely greater 
accuracy and speed than by flag-wagging. Its portability, 
range, and general utility under all conditions is already great, 
and will undoubtedly be improved and perfected ‘when once 
adopted and brought into general use. Finally, men'can be 
trained in its use and method of employment at a vastly. smaller 
expenditure of time and itrouble than is the case with visual 
signalling. 

It is remarkable that such an admirable substitute for visual 
signalling is not generally adopted without further delay; but 
there will always be those who cling to old-established methods, 
however inferior, and it would be contrary to precedent not: te 
expect the usual quota of objections. Some may go so far: as 
to concede that it would form an excellent adjunct to visual 
signalling. The suggestion seems on a par with that of recom- 
mending a horse as an adjunct toa Shetland pony for carrying 
a load which is within the capacity of either, though in different 
degrees. What is wanted is not an adjunct, but a:substitute. 
Infantry are already. overloaded with adjuncts, and to add one 
more to their number would make matters worse than ever. 

Whatever the upshot may be, and whether visual signalling 
is retained or not retained, there can be little doubt ‘that 
signallers could be much more profitably and usefully employed 
if organised into special corps, as suggested by the G.O.C., 
Bannu Brigade. 

We next come to the question of infantry scouts. Systems 
of scouting in different regiment are as varied as the colours of 
the rainbow, and there is, perhaps, no other branch of military 
training so befogged with elaborate and conflicting theories and 
ideas. ' 

The reason for this is not far to seek. There are, to begin 
with, two absolutely opposed principles contending for the 
mastery, and the training manuals seem to incline first towards 
one and then the other. The resulting systems of, scouting 
advocated are consequently a more or less abortive attempt to 
hedge and effect an apparent combination .of both principles, 
The impossibility of any real:combination is apparent when we 
consider what these principles are.. The first-is that scouts 
cannot obtain reliable information as to the enemy’s main forces 
without ‘fighting; the other is; that scouts not only can, but 
must obtain information without fighting. 

‘To reconcile two such’ contrary. principles is beyond the 
capacity of the average intellect. hen, however, we turn to 
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the text books for information, we find that the apparentl 
impossible is effected by adopting a vagueness of language rahich 
lends the upholders of either theory a certain amount of support, 
while not definitely committing itself to either view. 

The Field Service Regulations of 1909 say that information 
will rarely be obtained without fighting (vide Sec. 92, para. 2), 
while the Infantry Training Manual, which is more uncom- 
promising in its support of the opposite view, states that scouts 
should avoid fighting, and again in Sec. 89, para, 7, it re-affirms 
that scouts must never fight unless forced to do so in self- 
defence. 

Now in cases of doubt, the Field Service Regulations are 
the ruling authority, so we may leave the inconsistencies of 
other manuals to look after themselves, and confine our attention 
to elucidating the principles of scouting as laid down in the 
Field Service Regulations. 

It will help to clear the ground and save confusion of 
thought if we constantly bear in mind what is meant by scouting. 
It is often spoken of as if it were the only, or, at all events, the 
best method of obtaining information regarding the enemy. It 
is neither the one nor the other. It is only one among many 
forms of obtaining information, and far from being the best is 
generally the least practicable and least reliable of all forms of 
information, though circumstances often render its employment 
unavoidable. 

Personal reconnaissance by the commander is infinitely pre- 
ferable to scouting, as Napoleon and other great military leaders 
have frequently demonstrated; but under modern conditions of 
long-range weapons and wide extensions, this means of gaining 
information is often impracticable, or else reduced to very 
restricted limits. Failing personal reconnaissance, the next best 
method is individual reconnaissance by selected staff or regi- 
mental officers. Failing either of these, balloons and dirigible 
airships are likely in the immediate future to perform invaluable 
service in reconnaissance. Failing any or all of these, a system 
of spies, as adopted by the Japanese in the late war, and also, to 
a certain extent, by the Boers, was found to be immeasurably 
superior to any scouting. Failing, or rather subsidiary, to any 
or all of the above methods, is the scouting performed by the 
screen of protective cavalry. Last and least important of alf 
comes the infantry scout. 

In spite of the torrents of literature on the subject, and the 
extraordinary booming of the infantry scout, the fact remains 
that the latter has achieved no practical results of importance, 
either in former or in the most recent campaigns. 

The Japanese, as far as can be gathered, never employed 
infantry scouts at all, not even when t were operating im 
the mountainous regions of Manchuria. greater distances 
a mounted man can cover and the ‘greatly increased: mobility 
conferred on him by means of his horse, render him infinitely 
pteferable for scouting’ purposes, even though ‘he may often be 
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obliged by the nature of the ground to dismount.and do a 
portion of his scouting on foot. Boer scouting was, of course, 
all. done by mounted men, and even if we go as far back as the 
Napoleonic. period, the same universal practice of employing 
only mounted troops. as scouts will’ be found to siguelll 

It is true that the Japanese usually employed infantr 
skirmishers in close: support of their mounted patrols. Suc 
troops are often loosely referred to.as scouts, but they had 
nothing whatever in common with the reconnoitring infantry 
scout as described in Infantry Training. They were essentially 
a fighting force who merely acted as a support to the cavairy 
patrols in case the latter was driven back by a superior force of 
hostile, patrols, and also to guard against ambushes. In the 
same way the light infantry of Napoleon’s or Wellington’s 
armies who advanced in open skirmishing order to clear the 
ground for the serried lines in rear are frequently described as 
scouts, though they were essential fighting troops. 

In Sec. 87 of Infantry Training the misconceptions on this 
very point are evidently recognised, for it is definitely laid 
down that ‘‘ scouting 1s not to be confused with skirmishing 
which involves fighting.’’ In Sec. 83 of the same manual, 
however, we have it laid down under the chapter on skirmishing 
that scouts may be formed in chains or groups ‘‘to feel the way 
for a larger body, and in working as a patrol sent out to obtain 
information of the enemy or the ground,”’ 7.e,, they are, to all 
intents and. purposes, the very thing they are subsequently 
described as not being, namely, skirmishers. 

How is the ordinary man to reconcile such. diametrically 
opposed views laid down by the same authority? If he seeks 
for further light, he is promptly brought up with a round turn 
by the following comprehensive dictum :—"‘ It is impossible to 
lay down precise rules for these most important duties,”’ 

Seeing, then, that the text books furnish no conclusive 
guidance on the subject of infantry scouting, it may, perhaps, 
be pardonable to arrive at some definite conclusion by means 
of general considerations. 

The root of the difficulty is the divergence of view on the 
fundamental principles as to whether scouts can or cannot obtain 
reliable information without fighting, It stands to reason that 
if the enemy has no protective screen, or a very partial and 
inefficient one, it is, of course, possible to gain information 
without fighting. If the word “‘ rarely” in para. 2 of Sec. 92 
‘of the Field Service Regulations is used in this sense, no one 
could quarrel with it, though it would, perhaps, be better 
omitted, as it seems unnecessary to legislate for the obvious, and 
may give rise to misconceptions. 

In settling a general principle of this kind it must be taken 
for granted that the enemy has taken the ordinary precautionary 
‘measures universally adopted’in civilised warfare; that is to say, 
‘thé provision of’ a protective screen, | Assuming this to be the 
‘ease, it is clear that thé protective screen: will consist mainly 
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of cavalry, with possibly infantry in close support. Our.own 
Protective cavalry (putting strategical reconnaissance aside) 
would naturally be the first to come in contact with this screen. 
The question then arises: are our advanced patrols to try and 
push through the hostile screen without being observed, or are 
they to tear it aside by attacking the hostile patrols and driving 
them back? Theoretically the former course is possible, and 
apparently strongly advocated) in our Army. ‘Given sufficient 
time and men of extraordinary ability, coolness, nerve, patience 
and many other physical.and mental qualities of a high order, 
it may of course be possible to accomplish the task required, 
but its dangers and difficulties are enormous. The men‘ con- 
cerned are practically left to their own resources and entirely 
cut off from support. The nearer they approach the enemy’s 
main body the more difficult will it be to escape observation, 
while on the other hand, to remain concealed and yet gain 
adequate and reliable information regarding the enemy requires 
immense skill and patience. There are perhaps a dozen men 
in an army equal to such requirements, but that they can be 
turned out by the score in every battalion by means of 3 or 4 
months’ special annual training, seems an over sanguine view 
to take. It seems far more likely that 90 per cent. of the scouts 
employed in this fashion will be ambushed or captured by’ the 
enemy, and that the advantage reaped by the enemy through 
their capture will greatly outweigh the advantage obtained 
through those who survive to bring in information to our own 
side. 

These general considerations, which are supported no less 
by recent than by past experience in the history of warfare, 
bring us to the same conclusions as those consistently main- 
tained in the Field Service Regulations, viz., that tactical recon- 
naissance—in other words, scouting—should practically be en- 
tirely confined to mounted troops, and that reliable information 
as to the enemy’s main forces will rarely be obtained without 
fighting. 

These precepts are, as before said, in diametrical opposition 
to thosé Jaid down in Infantry Training, 1905, which talks of 
scouting as if it were one of the principal and most important 
functions of infantry, and, moreover, insists in one place that 
scouting is not skirmishing, and must be carried out without 
fighting, while in another place (Sec. 83) it makes it equally 
clear that skirmishing and scouting are practically one and the 
same thing. Fortunately, where such. inconsistencies occur, the 
Field Service Regulations are the ruling authority, and there 
can be little doubt that they contain the sounder and more correct 
views on the subject. 

The only stumbling-block in the dictum of the Field Service 
Regulations is the insertion of the word ‘‘rarely,’’ which intro- 
duces an element:of doubt and uncertainty. in. what should. be a 
definite and clear-cut principle. If the word ‘‘never’’.were sub- 
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stituted it might be less exact from a verbal purist’s point of 
view, but there would be the great compensating advantage of 
having a sound principle stated in definite and uncompromising 
terms, so that no loophole would remain for doubt or misap- 


prehension. 

The unreserved acceptance of the principle that reliable in- 
formation cannot be obtained by scouts without fighting—a 
principle which has been amply confirmed by actual experience 
in war—must entail as its logical consequence a complete reversal 
of the numerous new theories on scouting which have been put 
forward of late years, and which are all based on a directly op- 
posite principle. If scouting means the gaining of information 
by driving in the enemy’s patrols, or at least providing sufficient 
power of resistance to prevent the enemy gaining information 
when our advance is checked by superior numbers, the whole 
question becomes at once reduced to the simplest dimensions. 
Infantry scouts will simply be what they have always been in 
the past—that is to say, active, mobile, and clever skirmishers. 
Skirmishing in whatever method is best adapted to the ground 
will be their uniform method of advance ; the officers in command 
of the skirmishing parties will record any important information 
gained, and be responsible for its rapid transmission by signal 
or otherwise and, finally, if hostile scouts are encountered there 
will be no futile attempts made to evade them and escape obser- 
vation, but on the contrary, they will be promptly attacked and 
either driven back or captured. In case the enemy is met in 
greatly superior numbers, the skirmishers will fall back gradually 
on supports in rear, and dispute every inch of ground in order 
to hold the enemy in check and give time to the troops in 
rear to make the dispositions necessary. The réle of scouts 
will, in fact, be practically the same as that of the old light 
infantry troops under Napoleon or Wellington: their function 
to feel for the enemy, drive in his patrols, and clear the ground 
for the main body. This seems a much saner and more prac- 
tical method of employing scouts than that of sending them in 
small and widely-scattered groups to penetrate the enemy’s 
screen without being seen or heard, and then expecting them 
to return unscathed with a budget of valuable information and 
a rough sketch of the enemy’s dispositions and the route to be 
followed. 

Three comfortable assumptions are made by the advocates of 
the latter method of employing scouts: First, that the scout will 
escape obsetvation and return unharmed; second, that the in- 
formation he obtains is sufficiently ample and reliable to be 
acted on; third, that the time occupied in gaining such in- 
formation, which, from the nature of the conditions, must 
necessarily be very considerable, will have no unfavoufable 
effect on the commander’s plans. Put to the actual test of war, 
it would probably be found that a scout would rarely fulfil even 
one of these assumptions, and that he would fulfil them all is 
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almost inconceivable. If that is so, however, no further argu- 
ment is required to demonstrate that scouting on such lines 
should be prohibited. 

Taking all these considerations together, the conclusions 
arrived at may, therefore, be summed up as follows :— 


1. It is rarely if ever that scouting for reconnaissance 
purposes will be carried out by other than mounted 
troops. For infantry it is consequently a side 
issue. 

2. All scouting, but more especially infantry! scouting, 
should be carried out on the principle that reliable 
information can only be obtained by fighting. 


3. Infantry scouts should be active, mobile troops, whose 
training should be specially devoted to acquiring 
the highest degree of skill and perfection in skir- 
mishing and the duties of protection. 


4. The old raison d’étre of light infantry regiments 
might well be revived in this connection, with such 
adaptations as are required by modern conditions, 
in order to make a speciality of this form of 
training. 

If these conciusions are correct, and the spirit and tenour of 
the Field Service Regulations are apparently in full accord with 
them, it may be gathered that the elaborate and complicated 
system of scouting which now finds favour in so many regi- 
ments might with advantage be consigned to the limbo of broken 
and useless toys. Scouting, when thus reduced to its proper 
dimensions, will no longer require that highly specialised train- 
ing which demands a standard of education and intelligence 
altogether beyond the reach of the average soldier, and con- 
sequently when enforced merely resulting in an elaborate system 
of make-believe, commonly known as eyewash. 

Let every man in a regiment be trained as a potential scout, 
but let scouts, as such, be eliminated altogether from regiments. 
One of the principal causes of the weakening and depletion of 
the firing line would thus be removed, and the general gain in 
tactical efficiency.correspondingly increased. Incidentally, the 
result would also be to remove a prominent factor of unpopu- 
larity among the rank and file of the native army, to whom the 
highly technical and educational requirements of scouting as 
at present inculcated are a continual source. of trial and 
tribulation. 

The principal factors in the weakening of battalions have 
now been discussed in some detail, and the remedies which 
most obviously suggest themselves have been discussed. In 








1 Especially infantry, because their relatively inferior mobility demands 
a closer mutual support and co-operation than in the case of mounted 
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general, the course that appears most feasible is the formation 
of separate and distinct corps in the case.of mounted infantry, 
signallers, Maxim guns, and scouts. The latter, if treated as 
4roops who make a speciality of skirmishing while still retaining 
the ordinary tunctions of intantry, are ready to hand as special 
corps in the shape of light infantry and ritle regiments, whose 
functions merely require to be adapted to modern conditions in 
order to give them the meaning and significance they formerly 
enjoyed. 

As regards stretcher bearers, there seems no reason why 
their duties should not devolve entirely on the Army Bearer 
Corps. If necessary their establishment could be permanently 
increased, or followers might be specially enrolled for active 
service to the number required and attached to the Army Bearer 
Corps, just as specially engaged transport followers are attached. 
en service to the Supply and Transport. 

The duties connected with the charge of regimental stores. 
and equipments might with advantage be relegated once more 
to the small proportion of public followers formerly known as. 
Lascars with a tindal in charge. As for regimental inter-com— 
munication by means of a special body of Sepoy messengers, it 
could very well be dispensed with altogether, there being other 
less spectacular but far simpler and more practical methods of 
maintaining the necessary inter-oommunication. 

There remain, then, only the ammunition and baggage 
guards, together with certain miscellaneous duties, such as 
orderlies, ammunition carriers, etc., which are indispensable and 
must be carried out by hghting men within the regiment. To 
allow for these a margin of 40 or 50 men would be ample, and 
the ideal war strength of a battalion would thus be fixed at 
850 all told. Such an organisation, with all the previously 
mentioned. excrescences eliminated, would give us real tactical 
units of 100 men per company. It would, of course, entail a 
peace organisation of not less than 1,000 men per battalion, i.e., 
about 150 men more than under the present peace organisation. 
To raise these additional men, together with special and separate 
corps of signallers and Maxim guns, implies an increase in the 
total numbers of the Army. But if the State is unwilling to 
face this additional burden to the military finances, the required 
result can still be attained by cutting down the total number of 
battalions to the extent necessary to balance the increased 
establishment of individual battalions, together with the creation 
of supplementary corps of signallers fom Maxim guns, 

Whatever the temporary inconveniences might be, the 
result, I am firmly convinced, would be to double if not treble 
the fighting efficiency of the Indian Army. The battalion 
would become a formidable, solid, and homogeneous unit, with 
all its energies concentrated on the one great aim and purpose 
of establishing’ fire superiority in the field. Strategy, tactics, 
and military training of every kind is entirely directed towards 
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accomplishing this one all-comprehensive object. This is true 
everywhere and under all circumstances. Fire superiority, 
directly or indirectly, is the ultimate arbiter of victory in every 
Single battle or campaign. It is so even in cases where garrisons 
or large forces in the held capitulate without firing a shot, for 
the reason of such capitulations is simply that the force in 
question has been placed by the opponent in such a position 
as to leave no alternative between surrender and complete de- 
struction. The destruction threatened can only be compassed 
by the enemy’s fire, so that defeat under any circumstances is 
ultimately due to the superiority of the opponent’s fire, whether 
effected directly by the infliction of casualties or, indirectly, by 
the manoeuvring of forces in such a manner as to leave no means 
of escaping the penalty of destruction except by surrender or 
capitulation. 

It would seem superfluous to mention such an obvious, 
fundamental, and universally acknowledged fact were it not 
that its implications have been constantly and flagrantly ignored 
not only in our own day but throughout the whole history of 
war with firearms. Other things being equal, it is, of course, 
clear, as Napoleon said, that victory rests with the big battalions, 
or in other words, with superior numbers. But why? Simply 
because superior numbers imply the possibility of deploying 
stronger firing lines. If superior numbers fail to do this, they 
are not only no advantage but a distinct disadvantage, for every 
additional man complicates the problem of transport and supply, 
decreases mobility, and in many other ways increases the diffi- 
culty of effecting the primary object of all strategy and tactics, 
viz., concentration at the right time and in the right place. 
When all the initial difficulties of concentrating superior forces 
at the decisive point have been successfully overcome, it is 
obvious that the advantage will be nullified to a greater or lesser 
extent unless the fullest use is made of superior numbers by 
placing them where their fire action can reach its highest de- 
velopment. To-repeat this seems almost a platitude, but, in- 
credible as it may appear, one of the clearest inferences of such 
a common-sense principle was entirely ignored at the outbreak 
of the Peninsular War. At that time the Training Manuals of 
the British Army most strictly enjoined the three-deep formation 
as the correct battle formation of infantry in the firing line—that 
is to say, the fire of one-third of the firing line was practically 
rendered inoperative, presumably in order that the third line 
should by its mere presence afford some fanciful and imaginary 
moral support, though seeing that it must inevitably have 
presented a denser and more vulnerable target to both musketry 
and artillery fire, it is difficult to understand how even this argu- 
ment in its favour could possibly have been entertained. For- 
tunately, the Duke of Wellington had other ideas on the subject. 
So convinced was he of its futility and unsoundness that in 
his very first Peninsular battle at Vimiero he ordered the two- 
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deep formation to be adopted, thus increasing his firing line 
by one-third without adding a single man to the numerical 
strength of his force. ‘he brilliant result completely justified 
his theory, based as it was on common-sense principles, and the 
two-deep formation was adhered to thereafter with unvarying 
success throughout the war. 

In our own day we seem to be committing the same cardinal 
error of weakening the firing line in a different and less con- 
spicuous but no less vicious form than that of the three-deep 
formation in pre-Peninsular times. The functions of an infantry 
battalion have been divided and sub-divided into a variety of 
special branches of training. ‘The quantity and quality of the 
essential fighting line has oni sacrificed to provide a number 
of specialities which absorb all the most active and intelligent 
of the rank and file, and incidentally lower the self-respect of 
the ordinary infantryman, who, if not selected for scouts, 
Maxim guns, signallers, etc., regards himself as placed on the 
shelf and no longer open to any prospect of promotion. Esprit 
de corps declines, the popularity of military service decreases, 
there is unwholesome competition among all ranks to catch 
the eye, to be spectacular, to invent and perpetrate gyms and 
fads of all kinds whose main desideratum is that they be showy 
and win commendation, practical utility being a minor 
consideration. 

How far this state of affairs is due to the causes I have en- 
deavoured to trace, and how far it can be remedied by a change 
in organisation on the lines suggested, is a matter which may 
perhaps be worthy of inquiry, considering the vital issues that 
are at stake. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE QUESTION OF FEEDING THE CREWS—WE FLy FROM NEBO- 
GATOFF—SPIRITS RAISED—OuR ROUTE—GENERAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE OCEAN PASSAGE—EXERCISES AND COAL- 
ING. 


ALTHOUGH the /rtysh had gladdened our hearts with the 
supply of 12,000 pairs of boots and had, as it were, warded 
off the danger of a ‘‘boot famine,’’ we were, quite apart from 
the question of ammunition, not particularly well off as regarded 
the remainder of our stores and provisions. On opening a con- 
siderable quantity of casks containing pickles and salt meat, 
which we had brought with us from Cronstadt and Libau, 
explosions took place, accompanied by an escape of evil-smelling 
gases, so that their contents had to be thrown overboard. More- 
over, the salt rations, which form the bulk of the men’s food 
at sea, might have to be used, not only on the passage, but 
at Vladivostok as well, where, according to our latest informa- 
tion, provisions were not over plentiful, whilst it was no use 
relying on the railway, as “‘it was only satisfying the wants 
of the army with difficulty.’”’ Partly owing to these considera- 
tions, but chiefly in the interest of the health and of the due 
strengthening of the crews, the Admiral took all possible steps 
to ensure the men being fed almost exclusively on fresh pro- 
visions during our stay at Nossi-Bé. But that was no easy 
matter. Of course, if the contractors had been able to foresee 
the length of our stay at Nossi-Bé they would not have hesitated 
to establish as many depéts there as requisite; now, however, 
not only had everything to be scraped together that was to be 
had in the harbours of Madagascar and the East coast of Africa, 
but much had to be ordered in Europe, even at the risk of it 
arriving too late. There was no lack of fresh meat, for the 
north of Madagascar is the part of the island where there are 
immense prairies suitable for rearing cattle, and those employed 
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in this;industry were only too glad to sell their stock at 
prices., On, the other hand, vegetables were scarce. ine- 
apples, bananas, and other tropical fruit are of no use for making | 
vegetable soup [the staple dish of the Russian sailor]. Cab- 
bages, potatoes, also sorrel, onions, and spinach did not thrive 
in this climate. All of these were procured, part in a semi- 
preserved state (dried, roasted, soldered up in tins), from the 
ports of South Africa, where European vegetables are grown 
on the high table-land; part from Europe, as regular preserves. 
The. prices were pretty stiff, But even at these prices it was 
often not possible to obtain the necessary supplies. Often what 
was missing had to be replaced by so-called ‘“‘substitutes.’’ The 
word ‘‘took on,’’ and its use spread everywhere in the squadron. 
If, for instance, two steamboats were sent in lieu of a defective 
torpedo-boat, they were called the ‘‘substitutes.’’ If a sub- 
lieutenant went away in charge of a steamboat for torpedo attack 
in place of a lieutenant who was ill, he also became a substitute. 
Moreover, the substitutes were generally issued in larger quan- 
tities than the articles they replaced. As regarded provisions 
the proportion between the two was fixed by. a committee of 
doctors in conjunction with the commander on the Staff in 
charge of supplies. Thus, for example, cabbage was replaced by 
three times its weight of Manioka. Rice took the place of 
buckwheat (made into a kind of porridge). From the beginning 
of February onwards, rye meal and coarse biscuit were treasured 
up as delicacies, and eventually rolls and buns were made of 
them. Macaroni as a substitute for buckwheat porridge was 
very successfully introduced on the lower deck, where it counted 
as a lordly dish. On other days vegetable soup had to be pre- 
pared from preserved spinach, the very article so much used by 
cooks when preparing good dinners on shore. Once Com- 
mander W. , who had undertaken the wearisome business 
of fleet supplies at the Admiral’s personal request,! rushed out 
of the latter’s cabin with his arms raised heavenwards, fell into 
an armchair in the ward room and called for a glass of cold 
water. 

*‘What’s up? What has happened ?”’ he was asked laugh- 
ingly, though it was felt that he was merely acting a part. 

‘You may well laugh. But what am I to do? I say: 
‘Your Excellency, my belief in science is as firm as in the 
gospel. The doctors say that onions are urgently required. I 
agree. But if these onions are more expensive than artichokes 
in ‘St. Petersburg? Then we might as well serve out pine- 
apples, which are cheaper than turnips.’—He replies:‘ That is 








1 He only consented, as he had already commanded a small cruiser on 
foreign service, and since there were no vacancies in the commands of ships 
in the squadron going out to the seat'of war. On the other hand, it was’ 
impossible for a man of his character to sit at home when others were 
fighting. He went down in the Borodino, 
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a good idea. Ask the committee. Still onions are onions.’ 
‘But what a price.’ ‘The health of the men is more precious 
than anything else.’ What can one answer? It is easy enough 
for him to say that. He evidently hopes to be the first to fall, 
but if 1 survive then I shall be the one to answer for this to the 
‘superior authority.’ ”’ 


When I returned towards 6 a.m. on 15th March from a 
night expedition with my steamboats, I turned in and told my 
servant not to wake me for breakfast [midday meal]. However, 
I woke towards 10 o’clock of my own accord with the uncertain 
feeling that there was something unusual going on in the ship. 
I listened. On deck the captain was giving orders himself 
in a high voice; from a steamboat which was passing someone 
was shouting something through a megaphone; the commander 
was chasing the servants out of the ward room; in the steerage 
some one was calling out to the various people as they were 
passing whether they had seen the engineer in charge of the 
coal bunkers; mingled with all this there were sounds of men’s 
feet running up and down ladders. . . . Apparently everything 
was as usual, but in the sound of the voices, in the trampling 
feet, there was a special note, something new—not like what 
one had heard yesterday. There was no more question of sleep. 
Dressing hurriedly, I rushed out of my cabin and nearly knocked 
down the chief engineer, who was tearing along. 

**Hard a port, full speed astern both! What on earth 
is up ? 3% 

“We're off.” 

‘“ What ?”’ 

*T’ve no time,’’ and escaping from my hands he dis- 
appeared. 

I hurried to the ward-room. On the way I nearly collided 
with the commander, who was also cruising at top speed. First 
he swore, then apologised and called out something about “‘ in 
the heat of action ’’ as he disappeared down the ladder. 

In the mess I found Lieutenant B——, who was hurriedly 
smoking a very fat cigarette he had just rolled himself. I ran 
up to him. 

** My dear fellow, do explain what is the matter. Every- 
body seems to have gone off his head.”’ 

“‘Isn’t it enough to make one mad?”’ he cried joyfully. 
‘* We're running away from Nebogatoff.”’ 

“‘ Tell me everything; I’ve only just turned out. I can’t 
make it out.’ 

‘‘ During the night the Regina arrived—a steamer full of 
provisions. It was hardly daybreak when the committee went 
on board to serve out the stuff, to say who was to get what and 
the exact amount, so that no one should get short measure— 
the normal business, in fact. Suddenly a telegram, signals, 
semaphores, orders, 30,000 messengers, boats from every ship 
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to be sent at once, orders to empty the steamer in twenty-four 
hours. What could not be stowed was to be handed over to the 
auxiliaries. Prepare for sea. What the devil did it mean? 
We were all speechless—could not make it out. From the shore 
a Havas telegram: ‘ Nebogatoff hurriedly coaling in Crete; 
expected at Port Said to-day or to-morrow.’ Suddenly we all 
understood; we were delighted. Our spirits rose mightily. 
Well, I can’t stand chatting here any longer. I’m up to my 
neck in work.”’ 

“‘ The deuce,”’ I thought, ‘‘ this is getting interesting. Last 
night there was no idea of so early a start.” 

I went‘ up to the Staff office. There I found a tremendous 


bustle. As B—— had expressed it, 30,000 messengers seemed 
to be hurrying in every direction. I gunningly awaited my 
chance to catch Lieutenant S—— alone in his cabin. (Latterly 


we had become more and more close friends.) 

‘| know you have no time, therefore no beating about the 
bush. Don’t make a mystery of it. Tell me straight. Are we 
running away from Nebogatoff ? ” 

He refused, as usual, to give me a straight answer, and 
only gave me his personal impression. 

‘The Admiral has in no way initiated me into his plans. 
I know nothing, and if I knew ok I should not repeat 
it. You know the circumstances. The Admiral is opposed to a 
junction with Nebogatoff, but he is powerless to send him back, 
even to stop him. He is not even in telegraphic communication 
with him. St. Petersburg orders and directs everything, yet 
there exists no direct order to remain here and await reinforce- 
ments. Whether this a lucky or an unlucky chance, I don’t 
know. . .. I can explain to you what is going on to-day. 
There were other witnesses present besides me. This means 
that it is not a secret. When the Admiral received the Havas 
telegram he took it as usual into his study,! but he came out 
again almost at once, visibly agitated, and gave the order that 
all coaling and provisioning was to be finished and the squadron 
was to be ready for sea in twenty-four hours, At the first 
moment it occurred to me that he meant to save time by going 
out to meet Nebogatoff. I asked him whether a rendezvous or 
course was to be telegraphed to anyone. He looked at me 
doubtfully and then said in a tone admitting of no discussion : 
‘ Nothing, to no one.’ I am now putting into cipher a telegram 
7 which he reports quite shortly that the squadron has sailed 

ast.”’ 

“Without any indication as to the course or by what 
straits? ” 

** Absolutely none.” 

“But what is to be the result? What is Nebogatoff to 
make for?” 


1 Russian admirals are always provided with a special cabin in which 
to write and transact business, here called ‘‘study.”’ 
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‘* That’s just it. That is the straw at which he is clutching. 
It seems to me that he is still hoping that in view of this step 
‘they ’ will give up their plan and either recall Nebogatoff, or 
rv him at Jibuti. Perhaps they may then sanction the 
Admiral’s original plan of pushing on with the best ships, and 
possibly (but'l hardly dare to believe this) they may even grasp 
the senselessness of our whole enterprise.”’ 

It had been a long time since I had seen S—— so animated, 
so confident. The entire squadron awoke, as it were, out of its 
slumber. 

“This is something like,” said the youngsters. ‘‘ The 
devil take all the flat-irons and galoshes! With God’s help 
we'll get across the ocean, and then we shall see. We may 
yet stow away one or other of our old junks at Saigon, and then 
we go off full speed.1 We'll get through all right when once 
we are rid of all our impedimenta.”’ 

Thus they spoke in the Suvoroff’s ward room, but I am 
quite sure the same thing was said in the other ships. This is 
why.—At 2 P.M., as had been arranged the day before, all the 
‘‘substitute’’ captains [officers commanding steam-boats], that 
is to say, fourteen officers from the big ships, came on board to 
discuss with me the exercises of the previous night. Naturally, 
they brought with them indications of the feelings which ani- 
mated their ships, and these completely coincided with those 
in ours. 


At 1 P.M. on 16th March we began to weigh. The mass of 
fleet auxiliaries formed as great a jumble as at Tangier, only on 
a larger scale. Some kind of order was finally evolved, and we 
moved off—at 2.40 P.M. 

At 6 p.M., when we were clear of the islands and the banks 
and reefs surrounding them, we shaped course for the passage 
at the northern extremity of Madagascar. Suddenly the Orel's 
port engine broke down. Our delays were already beginning ! 
Until eight o’clock we practically remained on the same spot. 
At eight we went.on 5 knots; only at midnight were we able 
to increase to $4, 

A battlefleet? . .. No, hardly. At night a fascinating 
sight—forty-five ships. -A whole town afloat. ... And. how 
tempting for a torpedo attack ! 

I must observe here that already on our arrival at Mada- 
gascar we had received, both from our agents and from our 
**dear friends and allies,’’ information as to the numerous “‘am- 
buscades ’’ planned on our line of advance not only in the style 
of the Durban scheme, but of a more serious nature. We were 
told quite positively that the auxiliary cruisers Hong-Kong 
Maru and Nippon Maru had been sent to meet us, both carrying 
submarines. The Seychelles, Diego Garcia and the- Straits 
of Sunda were named as the principal bases for these operations. 


1[The Russian text has “‘full speed’’ in English.] 
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A few words as to our route eastwards. It was only just 
before sailing from Nossi-Bé that I was told that the original 
intention had been to take the squadron through the Straits 
of Sunda, and to make a more or less lengthy stay in Lampong 
Bay (Sumatra), for the purposes of rest and filling up with coal 
and stores. Needless to say, it had not been possible to keep 
this intention secret. Excepting myself and the majority of 
officers in the squadron, who had been left in ignorance, all 
the world (beginning, of course, with the Japanese) had learnt 
it from the most reliable sources. The result—an energetic 
protest on the part of Japan against this intended violation of 
neutrality, and even an open threat against Holland in the 
event of her permitting us the use of her territorial waters. 
It was clear that in these circumstances the position of Holland 
was, to use mess slang, ‘‘deuced awkward,’’ for on one side 
stood Japan, which possessed the might, and therefore the right, 
to demand the strict observance of the newly proclaimed rules 
ef neutrality; on the other a power which considered herself 
fully entitled to disregard these rules. If we had found it 
necessary to touch at Lampong Bay, we might have treated 
the demand of the Dutch authorities to leave the place with as 
much indifference as we had shown towards the protest of the 
indomitable little Limpopo in Great Fish Bay. The only 
difference—and a very material one—was that there was no 
Japanese Fleet anywhere near Great Fish Bay, whilst at Lam- 
pong Bay such an one might appear at any moment and attack 
us, in doing which it could declare to the whole world that we 
had been the first to violate the sacred principles of the laws 
ef nations. 


One may well claim that our position was also ‘‘ deuced 
awkward,’’ since Holland apparently possessed no means of 
protecting her territorial waters against an incursion, by us or 
the Japanese. 


For all European newspapers (with the exception of the 
Russian, to which such discussions were forbidden), the question 
ef the further route which the squadron might select formed 
a topic of burning interest. The views and opinions of well- 
known (and sometimes also quite unknown) admirals filled whole 
eolumns. In general, all these authorities were agreed that 
the passage through the Straits of Sunda spelt ruin; of the 
Straits of Malacca there was simply no mention; suggestions 
were made to go round Java, or between New Guinea and 
Australia, leaving the Sunda Archipelago on one side, as the 
lack of cable communication there, and the large number ot 
passages between the islands would make it extremely difficult 
to organise a proper. scouting service for the safety of the 
squadron. Admiral Fremantle (who enjoys a good reputation 
in the British Navy) went. so far as to declare that if he were 
in Rojestvensky’s place he would go south about Australia, 
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a long but safe route, which, moreover, permitted a stoppage 
at the Carolines, as these belonged to Germany, the only power 
which had up to now shown us open friendship. 

On reaching the open sea, we heard that the Admiral had 
chosen the passage through the Straits of Malacca. 

On board the Suvoroff this decision was greeted with joy. 

‘* From one point of view it is, of course, a wholly unin- 
telligible adventure, but on the other hand it may succeed pre- 
cisely on account of its desperate character. Shrewd Japanese 
won’t believe in such a venture. But if it does succeed—all 
honour and glory! And won’t Fremantle & Co. stare open- 
mouthed!’ Thus the officers spoke of it. 

I fully concurred in their views: 

This twenty-eight days’ passage of a fleet counting 
forty-five pendants stands unexamnled in the history of steam 
navigation, and I therefore shall venture to describe it, however 
briefly, from day to day—as it were a ‘‘ letter of proceedings,’ 
based on the notes of my diary. Before doing so, however, I 
should like to give my readers a general picture of the life in 
the squadron at that time. 

Excepting on the days when we coaled, the exercises and 
practices, by means of which the gaps in our preparedness for 
battle were to be made good, took place continuously. The 
principal concern, of course, was the correct laying of the guns 
and the taking and estimating of distances. Every morning 
during general uarters the cruisers Aurora, Donskot, 
Zemichug, Isumrud, Dniepr, and Rion were sent out on both 
sides of the squadron with orders to move about continuously, 
altering course and speed, opening out or closing in, sometimes 
drawing ahead, at other times dropping astern. They were 
the objects on which the guns were laid for exercise. In the 
same way we utilised the movements of the scouting division, 
which had been trained in its special duties for days by its 
chief, Captain Schein. At the same time these ten cruisers, 
which were always manoeuvring in sight of the squadron, 
formed a tolerably reliable screen all round it, 

The basis of each of these exercises was, as before, a scheme 
of battle which had previously been worked out by the senior 
officers—a scheme with which, according to the Admiral’s 
orders, ‘* everybody, down to, and inclusive of, the sick-berth 
staff,’’ had to be familiar. 

Special orders had been issued as to the manner of assum- 
ing battle formation on the hoisting of the signal to that effect, 
if the enemy were sighted ahead, astern, to starboard, or to 
port ; also directions as to what the fleet auxiliaries were to do in 
each case. It was clearly laia down by whom and to whom 
assistance and protection was to be given in case of damage in 
action by gun or torpedo. Whoever rendered such assistance 
was enjoined (1) to inform the Admiral immediately, by every 
means in his power, of the condition of the vessel requiring 
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help; (2) to take all necessary steps tor saving her; (3) to take 
energetic measures for her destruction, if there should be any 
danger of her being captured by the enemy.! 

The changing from cruising to battle formation, on the 
assumption that the enemy had been sighted in particular direc- 
tions, the removal of the auxiliaries from the fighting zone and 
their protection, were actually carried out several times; but, 
unhappily, it was not possible to carry out exercises of this 
kind very often, since the fleet, whilst thus employed, had to 
neglect its chief task—to get forward. 

Target practice did not take place, ‘‘ firstly,’’ because we 
had no ammunition—it is not worth while enumerating the 
remaining reasons. 

At dusk it was the Admiral’s chief concern to close up the 
squadron as much as ever possible; but this was by no means a 
simple matter, especially as regarded the auxiliaries, which 
were not accustomed to keeping station. At night the scouting 
division—Svetlana, Kuban, Terek, and Ural—steamed ahead 
of the squadron in two indented lines abreast, Zemtchug and 
Isumrud on either beam. This half-moon was to protect the 
head of the squadron against any sudden attack. 

Almost every night, sometimes even two or three times in 
the same night, the ships’ companies were called to their fight- 
ing stations on the Admiral’s personal order, so as to test the 
alertness of those on watch, and to ensure the proper workin 
of the searchlights, as well as exercising night signalling. It 
also happened that such ‘‘ calls to arms’’ were caused by the 
chance incidents of a sea cruise, thus becoming very realistic : 
for instance, when suspicious vessels were sighted and were 
approaching the squadron on the same or opposite courses. 
Judging by their behaviour, it would appear as if the fame of 
the squadron had spread far and wide after the Hull affair. It 
was quite sufficient for one of the cruisers to head for the 
‘‘stranger’’ and turn her searchlights on him; the latter 
instantly, without a moment’s hesitation and without waiting for 
any signal or other demand, put his helm over and steamed 
away from so dangerous a neighbourhood at best speed. 

The moments of the highest tension, of a feverish activity, 
were, of course, the days on which we coaled. 

Coaling from a steamer alongside did not succeed once. 
On the high seas there is always, even in a perfect calm, a 
certain amount of swell from somewhere—perhaps hundreds 
or thousands of miles off. Coaling was carried out by trans- 
porting the coal from the collier transports in sacks, stowed in 
the ships’ launches or specially constructed lighters, towed by 
steam-boats. For the purpose of filling the sacks and hoisting 
them into the boats, considerable working parties (one hundred 
men and more from each big ship), with officers, were sent to 





1 Order No. 159 of 27th March, 1905. 
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the transports; a goodly number of men were also employed 
in the lighters, launches, and steam-boats. Of course it was 
not possible to maintain any formation during this operation, 
as the transports and men-of-war were all mixed up so as to 
ensure rapid coaling. Moreover, the guns were all run in and 
secured, and covered up carefully, so as to keep the coal-dust 
out of the delicate parts of their complicated mechanisms and 
mountings. In a word— the squadron was not only not pre- 
pared for action, but could not even be rapidly prepared for it 
in case of a sudden alarm. It was true that the armed merchant 
cruisers (Kuban, Terek, Ural, Dniepr, and Rion), which, owing 
to their enormous coal capacity did not require replenishing, 
acted as lookouts during the time; they were posted on the 
circumference of a circle, of which the centre was taken by the 
huddled-up mass of fighting ships and their attendants, but 
unfortunately this ring could not be pushed out far enough. 
They had to keep within distant-signal range, as we could not 
rely for one moment on the working of our wireless telegraphy 
(Slaby-Arco patent—Technical Committee). In an atmosphere 
almost sodden with moisture distant signals could not be worked 
at more than 5 to 7 miles, and an approaching ship could not 
be made out beyond 18 or 20 miles. Therefore in these atmos- 
pheric conditions we could only get notice of any approaching 
danger when it was not more than 20 miles off, that is, forty to 
fifty minutes up to the moment when the enemy could fire his 
first aimed round. And we could not possibly, as was proved 
by experience, get cleared for action within that time, even if 
we left the boats in the water and only re-embarked the men. 

One should not criticise the victor, but it must be confessed 
that the Japanese lost many a favourable opportunity for 
hindering the advance of our squadron. If their auxiliary 
cruisers had followed us steadily, then the mere appearance of 
one of these, even if, after exchanging a few shots with out look- 
outs, she had fled, would have caused us to interrupt our coal- 
ing and to clear for action. I maintain that they could abso- 
lutely have prevented our coaling at sea. They made no use of 
this opportunity—perhaps they credited the Slaby-Arco appara- 
tus with being better than Marconi’s. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SITUATION OF THE CHINESE ARMY 
ON THE Ist OF MARCH, 1910. 
Translated by the General Staff from La Revue Militaire des 


Armées Etrangeres, May, 1910, by kind permission of 
the Minister of War, Paris. 





THE general organisation and the first appearance of the 
Chinese Army in its new form at manoeuvres, have been 
described in this magazine (R.M.A.) in 1905, 1906, 1907, and 
1908. The following study recapitulates the progress which 
was made in 1909, and describes the state of all the various 
categories of the Chinese forces on the 1st March, 1910. 


These forces consist of :— 


New Field Army (Lu Chiin) ; 

Provincial troops (Hsiin-fang Tut); 

Police (Hsiin-ching); | 

Contingents from the Manchurian ‘‘Banners’’ (Pa Ch’i); 

The remains of the old army of the ‘‘ Green Flag”’ (Li 
Ying); 
Local Militia (Tuan-lien) ; 

Mongolian and Tibetan contingents River Police (Shui- 
shih Ying and Shui-shih Hsiin-ching). — 

With the exception of the Police Army, which is under 
‘the orders of the Home Office, all these forces are under the 
control of the General Staff and of the Secretary of State for 
War. The Viceroys and Governors have no authority over the 
New Field Army. 


The Higher Commands—The General Staff for Defence—The 


War Office. 


The Pei-yang Army created in Chih-li by the ex-Viceroy 
of Tientsin, Yuan Shih-kai, and the other provincial contin- 
a created in imitation of it, already provided in 1907 the 
oundations of a- national and imperial army. This dual 
characteristic developed in 1909 and was extended to the Navy. 
|i By the decree of the 15th July, 1909, the Emperor has been 
proclaimed actual Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy; 
Ahe' Regent, Prince Tsai, exercises the supreme command 
during the minority of his young son. The Viceroys and 
Governors will no longer be entitled to be styled Commanders- 
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in-Chief; their functions will, in the future, be purely admini- 
strative. 

By the decree of the 16th July, 1909, the Prince Regent 
has created a General Staff for home defence; this body is both 
consultative and executive, and will control both the Army and 
Navy. It will further direct both the War Office and Admiralty 
with a view to ensuring a state of readiness for war; these two 
offices have become mere organs for the reorganisation, 
command and training, of the imperial forces. The General 
Staff is to prepare plans of operations and to nominate the 
generals, admirals, or staff officers who will be entrusted with 
the command of the forces in time of war. 

The Staff College and the provincial General Staffs, which 
up to the present were under the control of the War Office, are 
now under the direct supervision of the General Staff. 

The Secretary for War (Lu-chiin-pu) has been deprived not 
only of the direction of the General Staff, but also of the naval 
section which had been temporarily made a branch of the War 
Office. This section, in regaining its autonomy, has been 
transformed into a Committee for Naval Reorganisation (Hai- 
chiin-ch’ou) which will, in time, become the Admiralty (Hai- 
chiin-pu). 

A plan is also under consideration by which the War 
Office is to be deprived of the direction of instruction and 
colleges; it is to be replaced by an inspector-generalship con- 
trolled by the General Etaft. he direction of the General Staff 
has been entrusted to Tsai T’ao, brother of the Prince Regent; 
that of the Naval Committee to his other brother, Prince 


Tsai Hsiin. The latter has just finished a tour of inspection 


comprising the naval forces of the Empire, and he has also paid 
visits to various foreign navies. Prince T’ao is at present 
travelling with a view to studying the principal armies of the 
world. These two young princes, who are only 25 and 26 years 
old respectively, have attended for two years the military 
lectures organised for the members of the Imperial Family, and 
for the Tartar Generals, at the Nobles’ School in Peking. 

Prince T’ao, who is also responsible for the organisation 
of the Imperial Guard, is assisted by another Manchu prince. 
His chief councillors are: Lieutenant General Fan ang- 
chang, formerly Chief of the General Staff at the War Office 
and Director of the School of the Nobles; Brigadier-Generals 
Ha-Hau-Tchang and Liang Pi, aged 33, who have completed 
their military education in «Pale and are considered to be the 
most highly trained officers of the new army. 

Prince Hsiin is assisted by Admiral Sa Chén-ping, the 
commander of the combined northern and southern fleets, which 
have their base at Wu-sung. 

It is under consideration whether Inspector-Generalships 
of two or more provinces shall be created, and special frontier 
commands appointed similar to those of Kuang-hsi (Sino- 
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anamite frontier), Chien-tao (Korean frontier) and Ba-tang 
(Tibetan border). 

The Imperial Guard division actually in process of forma- 
tion is a special command under the direct control of the 
Emperor and of the General Staff. 


CorPs OF OFFICERS—MILITARY COLLEGES. 


Corps of Officers.—-The Imperial decree of September, 1909, 
has considerably enhanced the prestige of a military career by 
fixing definitely the hierarchy of the various ranks and functions 
in the army, their corresponding mandarin rank and the nomina- 
tion regulations. It places officers on the same footing as civil 
functionaries, gives them a very favourable relative rank in 
civil life, and grants them a pension equal to half their full pay. 
It also creates the dignities of Marshal and Grand Marshal. 

Commissions are, in future, to be granted only to Cadets 
from the Military Academy, and will no longer be granted by 
Viceroys and Governors; nominations will be made by the 
Sovereign upon the recommendation of the General Staff and 
the War Office. Officers will be entitled to become civil func- 
tionaries of a corresponding mandarin rank. 

It is evident that this Decree can but strengthen the loyalty 
of the army to the Manchu dynasty. It puts an end to the 
disdain affected towards the military mandarins by the civil 
mandarins, the men of letters, and the people, and places the 
officer in a genuinely privileged situation. 


TABLE OF THE NEW RELATIVE RANKS. 


a Relative ranks and 
Military Ranks. functions in civil life. 
Grand Marshal 


Mitel; as an { Grand Councillor of State. 
General Commanding an ; 
Army Corps ; | Viceroy. 
Lieutenant-General ... ... Governor. 
Brigadier-General ... ... Provincial Treasurer. 
Colonel ou - ... High Judge. 
Lieutenant-Colonel ... ... Taotai of the Salt. 
Major ... Li H. ... Taotai. 
Captain eek sis ... Prefect. 
Lieutenant... 3.4 ... Sub-Prefect, 1st Grade. 
2nd Lieutenant bes .: Sub-Prefect,,. 2nd Grade. 
Sergeant-Major__.... ... Assistant to the Sub-Prefect. 
es ist Class .... .-- Vice Rector of Bachelors. 
me 2nd Class. .., ...Vice Assistant to the Sub- 
Prefect. 
Corporal ore in ... Police Inspector. 


Military Colleges.—The modern military schools are cer- 
tainty the best feature of the modern Chinese army. They are 


VOL. LIV. 4A 
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considered fashionable by the university students, and the 
Manchu nobility flock eagerly to the School of the Nobles 
created for their special benefit at Peking. This establishment 
has just had a section added to it, where Mongolian nobility 
receive military instruction. The programme of educational 
re-organisation is being executed with remarkable efficiency and 


thoroughness. 


There are to-day :— 


29 preparatory colleges for cadets with ... 5,000 pupils. 
3 secondary colleges with ... ge’. lee 
1 college for student officers belonging to 

the nobility, with . a 200 ,, 
i imperial college for the rapid instruction 

of officer-students, with . oe a 
6 temporary provincial colleges for the rapid 

instruction of officer-students, with ... 810 __,, 
1 normal military college which is to eare 

military teachers, with ... $a Ay eao:< (5) 
1 temporary staff college, with 28 fie, ROD a's: 


A fourth secondary college is to be opened during 1910, 
and the Grand Imperial College for student officers in the 
autumn of 1911; the Staff College is to be opened in the autumn 
of 1916. 

The schools created in each division or composite brigade 
for the instruction of non-commissioned officers and section 
leaders have been done away with, and the nineteen still in 
existence (2,130 pupils) will cease to exist when the present 
course is over. 

There are as yet no schools where courses of a spesed in- 
struction are held for junior officers. The officers of the new 
army, superior and subaltern alike, continue to extend their 
instruction by attending divisional lectures periodically and in 
series. 

Special instruction is given to those officers of the old 
army who are desirous of being included in the new formations. 

There are seven provincial schools where special instruction 
is given to the permanent staffs of the Hsiin-fang Tui; in all 
600 pupils. 

The schools for the instruction of the departmental branches 
of the army are still few in number; they have been somewhat 


improved. 

A corps of topographical engineers is in course of forma- 
tion in fifteen of the secondary colleges and in one of the 
higher ones. 

The number of young officers taught in Japan and doing 
duty in the new army and in the Chinese colleges is estimated 
at about 700. There are at present in Japan, in colleen and 
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attached to troops, about 500 military students, whilst 30 
military students are undergoing a course of instruction in 
French colleges. 


Nomination to the rank of officer.—All student officers who 
have terminated their instruction in Chinese or foreign 
academies must pass in Peking the examination necessary to 
obtain a commission, and undergo a 3 months’ course in a 
division either in the capital or in Chih-li. No student officer 
can be granted any employment without his having obtained a 
certificate from the Secretary of State for War. 


Lu Cuwtn, THe Army. (1) General Organisation. 


The creation of a fourth division for Manchuria has been 
postponed owing to the lack of funds. 

In spite of the pressing orders of the Central Government, 
the viceroys and governors have been unable to accelerate the 
formation of the units of the 36 divisions; they are to be com- 
pleted by October, 1912, with the exception of those raised by 
the poorer provinces of Kan-su, Shén-hsi and Kuei-chou ; these 
latter will only be completed when the financial resources 
render it possible. 

A Manchu division of the Imperial Guard is at present in 
course of formation, and will be completed by the end of 1910. 

As the result of a mutiny, mercilessly repressed by the old 
Hsiin-fang Tui troops, the division which was almost completed 
at Canton has been disbanded. The composite An-hui brigade 
which had disappeared after the mutiny of November, 1908, 
has been reconstituted. Each division is to be augmented by 
1 battalion consisting of 24 machine guns sub-divided into 4 
companies, and by 1 line-of-communication battalion (railway, 
pontoon, balloon corps and telegraph troops). 


Local recruiting has begun to be strictly applied. 
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1 3rd Division detached in Manchuria ; 5th Division detached in Shan-tung. 
2 In formation : 2 battalions, 2 batteries, 1 company of engineers. 
3 Disbanded owing to troubles. 


* One machine gun company. 
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The above table gives the units already existing in each 
province on the 1st March, 1910. The appearance of two new 
divisions will be noticed: igth (Yiin-nan) and 20th (Man- 
churia). This latter division has been formed with the help of 
a composite brigade furnished by the Peking troops, a com- 
posite brigade from Mukden and by contingents from the 
Hsiin-fang Tui of the province of Féng-tien. 


Numbers of combatants actually present with the colours. 
Infantry (74 machine guns of different models) 117,750 





Cavalry... ae aa hh : : 8,240 
Artillery (780 guns)... Sap a ons, : ne 
Engineers ... ee ses oe pet 6,875 
Army Service Corps... ti og ..» 6,000 

1§2,565 


Of these 152,565 combatants, 120,000 are sufficiently 
trained and commanded to be considered efficient fighting 
tr S. 

a hoaniien of a reserve. 9g battalions in Chih-li and one 
battalion in Chiang-su, composed of men having completed 
their three years’ service with the colours, are compelled to 
undergo a yearly instructional course lasting one month. 

The able-bodied Manchus from the Tartar garrisons of the 
three Manchurian provinces not yet incorporated in the Lu-Chiin, 
are in future to undergo yearly instruction as reservists; in case 
of war they are to be drafted into the units of the Manchurian 
divisions. 


2. Auxiliary Services. 


Recruiting. The question of obligatory personal service 
for all classes of society is to be discussed by the Imperial 
Parliament to be assembled in 1913. 

Voluntary recruiting is at present being carried out in the 
provinces. 

Temporary regulations have been issued, of which the 
principal provisions are as follows :— 

The age limit, 20 to 25, is absolute. 

Every volunteer must be recommended by a person who 
shall answer for moral character and fidelity 
to the flag. 

The parents of good soldiers shall have a portion of the 
land tax remitted. 

Each division shall be recruited from four recruiting 
areas. 

Recruiting officers are to be appointed. 

Recruiting by offers of money, without a guarantee of 

character being obtained, is forbidden. 
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It may be noted that the military spirit of the young men 
in all schools is developing. Recruiting is improving, and 
opium smokers are the exception in the Lu-Chiin. 

Remount Establishments. This service is at present being 
organised. 

There are already three remount depdts: one at Ili (Chinese 
Turkestan) and two in Northern’ Mongolia at Kalgan. 

The first of these two establishments, created by the ex- 
viceroy Yuan Shih-kai in 1906, provides horses for the 2nd 
and 4th Divisions. It comprises seven detachments of 400 
horses each. The second and far more important one is under 
the direct control of the War Office, and already disposes of 
10,000 horses. It will mount the northern divisions. 

A breeding centre for the southern provinces will be estab- 
lished in Kuang-hsi. 

Generally speaking, the horses are always ill-cared for 
in the divisions, and the wastage is consequently great. Veteri- 
nary surgeons are few in number and totally inexperienced. 

Armaments and Arsenals.—All the arm factories in the 
Empire have been placed under the control of the War Office, 
which standardises and regulates the manufacture, and super- 
vises the administration of the special funds provided by the 
provincial treasuries. 

Three small-arm and cartridge factories have already a 
daily output of 65 rifles and 115,000 cartridges. This output 
could be doubled. A new factory in Ssii-chuan will soon be 
completed. 

No quick-firing guns are as yet’ manufactured in Chinese 
arsenals. During 1909 German firms have imported consider- 
able quantities of *88 Mausers and cartridges. 

Tests with four types of Krupp and Schneider guns have 
been carried out at Pekidg, and although the superiority of 
the French gun has been again established, the Chinese War 
Office seems to have pronounced itself, by a partial order at 
least, in favour of the German firm. 

The Technical School of Armaments at Pao-ting Fu is 
being reorganised. 

Asa general rule, weapons are well cared for in the divisions 
and composite brigades of the Lu-Chiin. 

Administrative Services.—These services are as yet un- 
crgnnts and the personnel completely lack technical know- 

ge. 


A great effort was made in 1909 to dispense with the 
foreigner in matters concerning dress and military equipment. 
The State and the provinces have created factories and work- 
shops which are already competing seriously with German and 
Japanese importing firms. 

The cloth factory at Ching-ho, near Peking, is furnished 
with modern appliances, and produces already 300 to 400 yards 
of cloth per day; 1,200 looms will soon be at work. 
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The school of administration at Pao-ting Fu has been 
reorganised. 

Army Medical.—Noticeable progress has taken’place, and. 
each of the divisions already completed has a small hospital. 

There are six army medi schools; that of Tientsin, 
where four of our army doctors give instruction, is the best and 
the only efficient one; the one at Té-han-tun (Ssti-chuan), 
created by French doctors,. has been reorganised. 

Military Justice.—No progress in this service tras taken 
place in 1909; the new Army Act has not yet been sanctioned. 

Geographical Service.—All the provinces have topographi- 
cal schools. A high school has been created at Peking, and 
parties of inexperienced topographers are working over all the 
principal districts. No base has as yet been measured in 
China, and no methodical triangulation has as yet taken place. 

III. Value of the New Army. The new army manceuvres. 
extremely well in close formations, moves with pretision, 
rapidity, smoothness, and accuracy. 

The infantry makes good use of ground, and is making 
satisfactory progress, but shoots badly. 

The cavalry is very inadequately trained for war, the men 
ride ogame badly, and cavalry spirit is totally lacking. 

The artillery only fires a few rounds yearly, and would be 
incapable of properly utilising the quick-firing guns at its 
disposal. 

The engineers are comparatively well trained. 

The army service corps is unorganised. 

The auxiliary services are non-existent. 

The young generals are beginning to realise the meaning 
of manoeuvres, but their operations prove their inadequate 
knowledge. 

Discipline is not what it should be. 

The progress which has taken place since 1903 is, however, 
extraordinary. 

HsuNG-FANG TUI. 

These troops, created temporarily for guarding communica- 
tions and for policing rural districts, would be employed as 
line-of-communication troops in time of war. They are to be 
disbanded when the reserves of the Lu Chiin divisions are formed 
and when the police army has been completely reorga vised, 
which cannot be for a long time to come. They are at present 
all being reorganised uniformly. The best are those raised in 
Chih-li and Manchuria. 

These contingents seem to be faithful to the Government, 
and have repressed with pitiless energy the mutinies attempted 
by the less reliable oops of the Lu Chiin in An-hui and Kuang- 
tung, As a matter of fact, they entertain a pronounced ani- 
mosity against the new troops, who are more favourably treated 
in matters concerning pay, clothing, equipment, armament, 
and status. Serious incidents are to be feared. 
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BANNERS AND MANCHU TROOPS. 

The: troops which compose the 8 banners are to be dis- 
banded in 1916. 

The Regent is organising a division of the Imperial Guard ; 
there will therefore be two Manchu divisions at the capital. 

A considerable number of Manchus have been drafted into 
the various units of the Lu Chiin. 

The contingents from the three Manchurian provinces are 
composed exclusively of Manchus. It is under consideration 
whether the remaining provincial troops of the banners shall 
be transformed into Hsiin-fang Tui. 

Out of 5,000,000 Manchus and naturalised Manchus, about 
227,000 are compelled to undergo military training ; 33 per cent. 
are trained, 67 per cent. are not; belonging to the Lu Chiin or 
affiliated to it, 38,395 men. 

Incorporated in the units of the Lu Chiin, 11,750 men; in 
units ‘where no Chinese are enrolled, 34 battalions, 84 squadrons, 
20 batteries, 5 engineer companies, 5 A.S.C. companies. 

_ Indifferently trained in the Hsiin-fang Tui or assimilated to 
it, 29,292 men, 

In the Manchurian Hsiin-fang Tui, 20,000; in units where 
no Chinese are enrolled, 24 battalions and 2 squadrons. 

Indifferently trained in the modern police 7,869 men; un- 
trained, 151,700 men, 


OLD ARMY OF THE GREEN STANDARD. 

Only fragments remain, with no military value whatsoever— 
a collection of old opium smokers, which is being gradually 
disbanded and will have completely disappeared in three years’ 
time. 

RuRAL MILITIAS. 

There has been no improvement since 1909. The only 
militias which might possibly have some military value are 
those of Yiin-nan. 


MONGOLIAN AND TIBETAN MILITIAS. 

Mongolian Militias.—On the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, the Prince Regent has created a Mon- 
golian section at the School of the Nobles in Peking. The 
section comprises 80 pupils chosen from among the most intelli- 
gent realy | princes of Mongolia. 

After five years’ study these student officers will undergo 
a six months’ course with the divisions at Peking, they will 
then be given a commission and will spend some years with the 
Chinese staffs and troops. 

The general organisation of the Mongolian banners has 
not as yet been modified. With a total population of 2,000,000 
souls,! the Mongols can arm about 112,000 men, divided into 


1 Since the establishment of the Manchu dynasty, the population has 
diminished by half; Lamaism is killing the race by degrees. 
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700 squadrons, 97,000 men being in the interior and 15,000 on 
the borders of Mongolia. Out of these 112,000 men, 10 per 
cent. are trained at the outside—roughly, 11,000 or 12,000; 
37,000 are armed with lances, 25,000 with bows, 25,000 with 
old stone guns, 25,000 with breech-loading rifles, about 15,000 
of which have.magazines. 

The effectives really available on the borders of Mongolia, 
north of Chih-li, and in the Kalgan-Lamamiao region, do not 
exceed 50,000 horsemen between the ages of 18 and 30. As for 
further Mongolia, in the regions on the Siberian border, 7,000 
to 8,000 men spread over an immense area could at most be 
obtained. 

The Central Government wished to form eight divisions 
of Lu Chiin, constituted with the help of Mongolian contin- 
gents; two divisions were first to have been constituted and 
completed in three years’ time. This reduced programme seems 
unworkable owing to the present financial and political situation 
of China. 

Some military colonies are being organised on the western 
Mongolian frontier, at Kobdo and in Altai. 

The total number of the older Chinese and Manchu troops 
at present occupying Mongolia is not greater than 1,500 men. 

Tibetan Miulitias._-There is no change in the old organi- 
sation. 

The Central Government, which has decided to affirm its 
hold on Lhassa, is desirous of forming a division of Lu Chiin 
in Tibet. 

The nucleus of this division, 2,500 men, trained on Euro- 
pean lines and raised in Sst-chuan, entered Lhassa in. Feb- 
ruary, 1910, after a march which must be regarded as a real 
feat, and compelled the flight.of the Dalai Lama to India. 

A small modern military school exists in Lhassa, 


PoLiceE ARMy. 


The police army, controlled by the Minister of the Interior, 
has certainly improved since 1908, especially in matters con- 
cerning the schools, but the new organisation still remains very 
defective. 

At the present time there is in every province a director- 
general of police appointed by an Imperial Decree and re- 
sponsible to the Central Government. There is also a high 
school of police established in every provincial capital for the 
instruction of officers, commissioners, and first-grade clerks; 
secondary police schools for the instruction of lower grade 
officers are established in most important towns. 

By a decree dated the 11th July, 1909, the Minister of Com- 
munications has been ordered to organise a special railway police 
to remain under his control ; there are already establishments in 
Chih-li, in Shan-tung, on the Peking-Hankow line, in Ho-nan, 
and in Chiang-su. On: the other lines the service is but ill- 
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protected by the Hsiin-fang Tui. The Police of the Salt Tax 
is to be reorganised. A special police for the Sino-annamite 
frontier is under consideration. 

The Secret Service Police is being organised. Each pro- 
vincial staff will dispose of a company of military detectives, 
whose business it will be to watch the propaganda of secret 
societies among the troops in time of peace, and in time of 
war to complete the service of information. This company 
will be independent of the divisional police, responsible for 
discipline. 

The modern police force receives military instruction, can 
manoeuvre in close order, and fight in open order; men receive 
practically’ no instruction in shooting. In time of war certain 
detachments—those of Tientsin, Peking, and of the railways— 
could be made use of to keep up the communications with the 
field army or be employed on the lines of communication in 
conjunction with the Hsiin-fang Tui troops. But the whole 
of the police cannot be considered to be a force which is avail- 
able as a kind of reserve to the field army ; it will be immobilised 
by the necessity of insuring local order, and as a rule will not 
leave its own administrative districts. 

In March, 1910, there were in the 





High Schools” - - - -  26pupils 

District Schools - - - Pee: «| Vapiges 

Sub-district Schools - - Baa! 
Total - - - 31,000 ,, 


and 78,000 men, 8,000 of whom were Manchus. 


There are 6,500 policemen armed with Mausers in Peking, 
inclusive of a battalion of firemen, a corps of detectives, and 
400 mounted men. There are in Chih-li 5,500 police, 3,000 
of which are at Tientsin. 


TROOPS AND POLICE FROM THE RIVER DISTRICTS. 


These troops are to be amalgamated and reorganised. The 
most important corps is the flotilla of the Yang-tzu, which is 
composed of 22 flotillas of junks. The junks are built of armed 
wood, and are divided into 5 groups; the total force is about 
10,000 men. The junks being heavy and ill-armed, a small 
and mobile detachment always in circulation on the rivers has 
been constituted out of some of the new units of the flotillas of 
Hu-pei and Chiang-su. This group of steamers is backed 
By 2 small detachments of wooden craft, comprising each a 
large junk armed with one 57- and one 37-millimetre gun. 

The recently organised steam flotillas for the policing of 
the Chiang-su, Ché-chiang, and Hsi-chiang (Kuang-tung) 
rivers may also be mentioned. 

Total strength—Troops, 20,000 officers and men. 
Police, 10,000 officers and men. 
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NAVAL FORCEs. 


The only Chinese naval forces worthy of mention are those 
which form part of the combined Nan-yang-Pei-yang Squadron, 
with Wu-sung as a base. 


This force comprises :— 
5 protected cruisers. 
2 old cruisers available as transports. 
3 destroyers in bad condition. 
4 torpedo boats. 
I new river gunboat. 


In addition to the above squadron, the steam flotillas of the 
two vice-regal jurisdictions of Nanking and Wu-chang may 
be mentioned; they consist of :— 

4 torpedo boats. 
9 river gunboats. 

The old cruisers and gunboats which compose what remains 
of the squadrons of Fu-chien and Kuang-tung are quite useless. 

The Committee of Naval Reorganisation has induced the 
Regent to adopt a first and reduced programme of 18,000,000 
taels (about £2,200,000) to cover four years. 


Taels. 

Reorganisation of the naval schools; 1st 

year, I909-I91I0_—s = - = = §00,000 
First works on a war harbour (San-mén 

Bay); 2nd year, 1910-1911 - - 1,000,000 

Total for two years’ - - 1,500,000 
For the buying of :— 

3 2nd and 3rd class cruisers 
2 training ships - =| 16,500,000 taels in 
2 destroyers - ie | four years. 


1 gunboat - - 


The ordinary annual budget for the first four years shall 
be 2,000,000 taels. 

Funds will be obtained: 5,000,000 taels from the Treasury, 
and the remainder from the provinces, which shall contribute 
in proportion to their resources. 

The provinces, whose treasuries can but with —— 
meet the actual military expenses, will have the greatest difh- 
culty in carrying out within the prescribed time limit the 
military programme of 36 divisions and the organisation of the 
modern police. 

War Budget.—Compelled to provide funds for the main- 
tenance of the Peking army, the central administration, the 
arsenals and the schools, obliged also to provide considerable 
funds for the first naval programme and for the carrying out of 
administrative reforms, almost all the provincial governors have 
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asked either to be exonerated from part of their contributions 
or to be helped by the Treasury, so as to be able to continue 
the upkeep of the units of the Lu Chiin already formed, and to 
create those yet unformed in conformity with the general pro- 
gramme of the 36 divisions. 

In 1908 the total naval and military expenditure of the army 
was 60,000,000 taels—that is, almost £8,000,000. The expendi- 
ture will be greater in 1910. It is not known how this augmenta- 
tion, which has been foreseen, is to be met. 

It is very uncertain whether the programme of the 36 
divisions and of the Imperial Guard can be completed within 
the time limit, that is, in 1912 at latest. The minimum 
military budget to be raised before that date will be 92,000,000 
taels, or £12,200,000—a sum impossible to find owing to the 
present financial condition of China. 

The wisdom of the Imperial Government in beginning the 
naval reorganisation when it was realised that it would be 
impossible to carry out the military programme within the 
prescribed time limit may be questioned. 

In spite of the great oo which has taken place since 
1903, especially as regards military schools, the Chinese army 
cannot as yet be considered a modern army. Its corps of 
officers and non-commissioned officers is as yet unformed, the 
higher commands and staffs lack experience, the departmental 
services are practically non-existent, the artillery is not armed 
with guns of a universal pattern, and gun practice is very 
inadequate. The reserve of artillery ammunition is insufficient, 
the system of remounts is very unsatisfactory ; the application 
of a system of district recruiting, although it helps the building 
up of reserves, presents very serious drawbacks in China. 

As at present constituted, however, the troops of the new 
formation, of much better quality than those of the old organi- 
sation, can, if they remain faithful to the Manchu Government, 
guarantee in favourable circumstances the interior policing of 
the Empire. They would prove more trustworthy on the field 
of battle than in 1900, more especially on the defensive; but 
they would find it difficult to hold their own against either a 
European or Japanese army. 

The Chinese army will make rapid strides as soon as it 
has a regular budget, and when the new military schools already 
formed or to be constituted in the future shall have educated 
a sufficient number of officers properly to command the troops. 

\€ 


* 





COMBINATION IN THE ATTACK. 
Translated from the Militar Wochenblatt, 12th May, 1g1o. 





THE Russo-Japanese campaign has not been productive of 
many new lessons in strategy. In tactics it was clearly shown 
that the Russian Infantry Drill Regulations were out of date, 
whereas the Japanese troops, by a close adherence to the German 
Regulations, and the application of new material, showed them- 
selves capable of competing with the best-trained armies. 

The Japanese conquered not only through the superior 
training of the individual infantryman, but principally by 
means of the close combination of their infantry attack. At that 
time they had not fully developed it, and seldom put more than 
an infantry brigade in as a complete unit, but even then they 
were far ahead of the Russians, who hardly ever put more than 
one regiment into a closely-combined attack. Even at the Yalu 
the Japanese advanced with well-combined brigades against the 
shaken Russian left flank, and at Liao-yang it was only as a 
result of the attack of a Japanese infantry brigade against the 
left flank of the 17th Russian Army Corps that the decisive 
position on a hill was taken and held. Later the Japanese 
proved that they understood how to attack with whole divisions 
also. 

The Russian leaders seldom found themselves moved to 
attack with large infantry masses. When they did so the attack 
was almost invariably a failure. The failures are not to be 
attributed to want of decision, but to want of practice. Attacks 
in close combination cannot be improvised; they must be based 
on the smaller units, taught, practised and understood. At 
Wa-fang-kou the regiments of a Russian rifle division attacked 
in combination fairly simultaneously and with the same aim 
and object. Success was not far removed. Another Russian 
infantry brigade which had received express orders to support 
this attack never appeared, and the attack was repulsed. At 
Liao-yang, Kuropatkin did not succeed in bringing the portions 
of the roth and 17th Russian Army Corps (which were collected 
close to each other) into*: combined attack on the three widely 
separated infantry brig@fies of the First Japanese Army. A 
single reserve brigade attacked gallantly from the Yen-tai mines, 
but as it had not been trained to carry out combined attacks 
it was almost annihilated. At the attack across the Sha Ho 
large bodies of troops failed, in spite of the best intentions, in 
carrying out combined attacks. In most cases only the advanced 
guard attacked, and the main body waited on their success. 
When the columns were brought forward systematically, as 
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against the Putilov Hill, the Russians were successful. Later on 
General Baron Griepenberg was inspired with the laudable in- 
tention of attacking vigorously with the four army corps at his 
disposal... He had no success. He did not manage to bring 
the .corps simultaneously against the enemy, the combined 
attack was split, up into small parts, misunderstandings occurred, 
the Commander-in-Chief interfered in the action without inform- 
ing Griepenberg, and, lastly, the 1st Siberian Army Corps 
alone achieved a moderately combined attack, which failed, and 
which was subsequently severely censured by the higher autho- 
rities. At Mukden, on account of the mixing of units, conse- 
quent on the measures of General Kaulbars, which were in- 
tended to hinder the turning movement of the Japanese, a com- 
bined attack was altogether out of the question. A Russian rifle 
brigade, it is true, attacked a place strongly held by the enemy 
quite in the modern way, and took it in a short time, although 
with heavy losses. 

Military history teaches that a decisive success is only to 
be gained by employing proportionately strong forces. To make 
these capable of being handled in a common movement is a 
matter of peace training, to set them in motion correctly is a 
matter of leadership. 

At Spicheren the successful issue of the battle was brought 
about by the fact that General von Alvensleben, commanding 
the 3rd Army Corps, at the approach of evening sent forward 
an infantry brigade to break through the French centre. 

At Worth the action would not have been decisive unless 
the officer commanding the 11th Army Corps had assembled 
the infantry brigades under his command in order to drive in 
the French right flank. The attack by three brigades of the 
Guard Corps at St. Privat, which was not launched on a par- 
ticular objective, or in proper combination, broke up into two 
portions, and resulted in a very heavy loss, owing to the fact that 
a close formation was maintained too long. In spite of this the 
infantry of the Guard kept pressing forward, and by obstinately 
persisting in the attack, caused the evacuation of St. Privat. 

MacMahon, the Duke of Magenta, won his laurels at 
Magenta because he delayed the attack of the foremost troops 
until a division had been deployed, when he was able to attack 
with the whole force. 

Napoleon I, decided many battles by employing over- 
whelming masses in the attack. The leisurely deployment and 
subsequent attack decided the day at Jena. 

The grand infantry. attack, of course in close co-operation 
with the artillery, is nothing new. Frederick the Great, amongst 
others, carried it out at Leuthen. 

The German Infantry Drill Regulations distinguish be- 
tween closed and extended formations. There can, of course, 
be no question here of carrying out an attack with troops in 
closed formations, By the expression ‘‘combined attack”’ 
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(geschiossene angriff) is to be understood the systematic co- 
operation of all units of infantry and artillery in pursuance of a 
detinite plan. Engineers and cavalry have also their more or 
less modest part in it. The grand infantry attack must be so 
practised and understood that battalions of different regiments 
can carry it out like one regiment. Every section leader, ever 
company commander, in whatever position he finds himself, 
must know what he has to do in the general framework. Orders 
cannot be sent; they can only, in case of emergency, be re- 
placed by signals or telephone messages. The certainty ot 
success lies in unity of thought and training, which can only 
be attained by long practice. 

The maintenance of communication with the field and heavy 
artillery of the field army is essential. The Japanese understoou 
this exceedingly well in their last campaign. The worst moment 
for the infantry was when their own artillery continued their fire 
on the place the infantry had taken. The Japanese then had 
recourse to the display of their conspicuous red flags. 

After the campaign of 1870-71, as a result of its great 
success, it was considered that the artillery should first come 
into action alone, and that the infantry should only be allowed 
to advance after superiority of fire had been attained; that is 
to say, that they should take up a waiting attitude. This mis- 
taken idea, which made success dependent on an hypothesis 
which was frequently impossible of execution, was soon aban- 
doned, and the necessity for close co-operation between infantry 
and artillery was accepted. Nowhere is it stated, in the latest 
regulations for the infantry, that their advance to the assault 
is to be made dependent on the attainment of superiority of fire. 
It would, in any case, very seldom be possible to ascertain for 
certain whether this still remains to be, or has been, attained. 
Pauses in the fire, or saving of ammunition on the part of the 
opponent until the advance into close range, do not indicate 
inferiority of the hostile fire. The attacking ead, should, in 
all circumstances, press on to assaulting distance. By their own 
fire and that of the artillery, by a continual building up of the 
firing line, by a judicious selection of the best formation for the 
advance of the troops, who will be constantly seeking to gain 
or retain touch with each other, they will finally be enabled to 
press forward to the assault, acting in such complete unison 
that the enemy already seems to feel the cold steel in his ribs. 
The Russian General Dragomirov was right in his opinion that 
the bayonet is everything.’ Only he did not understand how 
to educate and train his infantry so that they could make use 
of the bayonet after they had crossed the zone of attack. They 
collapsed before that. 

It is very difficult to practise these attacks on a large scale 
in peace time. It is a matter for congratulation that during 





1This saying is usually attributed to Suvarov.—Editor. 
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manceuvres at all events, when acting against a marked enemy, 
divisions, and even army corps, are afforded an opportunity of 
carrying out extensive combined infantry attacks in conjunction 
with the artillery. It is not a question of solving complicated 
problems, but of testing whether the whole machinery is running 
smoothly. The test is a difficult one for the higher authorities, 
and cannot be carried out by them alone. Such exercises are 
not, perhaps, very interesting for the onlookers or for those 
engaged, but they materially assist in obtaining success on 
service, where, in operations on a large scale, less depends on 
the resolution of the subordinate leaders than on complete 
mastery of the method of attack. Under hostile fire there is not 
much departure from what has been learnt in peace, and addi- 
tional knowledge is only gained at heavy cost. 

Preliminary training for and practising such attacks are 
begun at company training. To train section and group leaders 
in independent action within the scope of the grand infantry 
attack is the business of the company commander. In the fight 
the soldier keeps his eyes actually on the section leader, the 
group leader changes, and obedience to him is not innate, and 
he soon disappears amongst the casualties. 

It seems questionable whether a section of the hostile front 
can be allotted to each company in the front line. There will 
often be hardly time enough for that, also particular sections 
are often difficult to define on the ground. The fronts and 
points of direction for the advance are subject to slight varia- 
tions, and the action of the enemy easily upsets any systematic 
allotment. The battalion is the smallest unit which will, in 
some measure, be able to adhere to its allotted front of attack, 
and even in this case it is sufficient to allot a point of direction 
for the advance. The width of extension essentially depends on 
the available space, which is continually varying, and on the 
extent of the hostile front, which can only be ascertained 
gradually. 

It would have a wearying effect at company inspections if 
every company were always given a problem in connection with 
the method of attack on a grand scale, but every company must 
be so trained that it can at any moment and in every conceivable 
situation execute its task in the infantry attack. 


In setting tasks for company inspections the aim should be 
less to ascertain the capacity of the company leader for solving 
problems than that to obtain an insight into the training of 
the company committed to his charge. The tactical develop- 
ment of the attack of the larger units is based hereon. The 
regulations set no pattern, but demand a knowledge of the in- 
structions they contain for all eventualities in the attack. How- 
ever intelligently a battalion may be trained, if it cannot carry 
out the attack faultlessly over an open plain, it is not in every 
way serviceable. 
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The frequent inspection of the attack across the open is not 
exactly stimulating. Nevertheless, variations and difficulties 
can be introduced. Even setting up a marked enemy on a 
broken front, instead of on a straight one, adds considerably 
to the difficulty of synchronising the assault. This will call 
for careful co-operation on the part of the individual portions 
of the attacking troops. Slight movements of the front occupied 
by the enemy, a smail alteration in the point of direction of 
the advance after the attack has been launched, demand the 
closest attention on the part of the troops which can only be 
directed by dismounted leaders. Varying ground, where one 
regiment of a brigade attacks across the open and the other 
over enclosed country, makes no small demands on the cohesion 
of the attack. The defender can change his dispositions, 
strengthen his line, take the offensive, or increase the volume 
of his infantry fire at close range. In short, with a certain 
amount of preparation many interesting situations can be created 
in the attack over open ground, and in this way monotony can 
be avoided. The action of the artillery is of the greatest im- 
portance. Whether the artillery officers in the firing line can 
transmit timely reports to the artillery commanders in the stress 
of battle seems open to doubt. At all events, the commander 
of the artillery must remain in the closest communication with 
the officer directing the attack; if not enone, A, then by tele- 
phone. The intended points of assault must be known to the 
artillery. If a battalion of heavy artillery has effectively bom- 
barded a portion of the hostile Heat: 600 yards wide, for half 
an hour, the defender is not likely to retain much power of 
resistance at this point. It is the art of leadership on the part 
of the attacker to let the light and heavy field howitzers take 
effect against the point of assault. For the practice of the infantry 
attack from the battalion up to the army corps, umpires are 
necessary, as laid down in the regulations. At manoeuvres they 
have to give decisions. On the drill and training ground they 
are more in the position of assistants who remind the subordinate 
commanders of the situation and the changes in it. The imagin- 
ation of the subordinate commanders must be supplemented by 
the presentation of a picture of how the attack stands. On ser- 
vice, losses and the conduct of the enemy speak plainly for them- 
selves. In peace the so-called umpire must, by introducing new 
situations and by suggestions, prove and strengthen the resolu- 
tion of the subordinate commanders to press forward; on this, 
when the attack is once launched, everything depends. In spite 
of the obstacles which the umpire may set in the way of the 
attack, the will of the attacker must always prevail, and he 
must strive to push forward to within assaulting distance, even 
wethout attaining superiority of fire and heedless of heavy 
losses. In order to carry out the combined attack in extended 
order, extended order must be thoroughly practised. 
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Troops who, before the most recent campaigns had not 
practised the attack over open ground, have only failures to 
show. The Japanese did not adhere rigidly to forms; details 
varied even in individual regiments. The experiences of the 
campaign in Manchuria have caused the Japanese to keep their 
supporting troops in as close formation as possible. The 
Russians have issued new Infantry Drill Regulations based on 
modern principles, although they still retain group volleys. 
But, however good the regulations may be, if the combined 
attack of the infantry, in co-operation when possible with 
artillery, be not systematically built up and thoroughly inspected 
both in small and in large units, it cannot be expected in time 


of war. 











THE DISTANT ATTACK AND THE NEAR 
ATTACK IN FORTRESS WARFARE. 





Translated from the Rivista di Artigheria e Genio for 
September, 1909. 


By Colonel Sir E. T. THACKERAY, V.C., KC.B., late R.E. 





THE Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift of last year contained 
a valuable study under the above title, written by Lieut.- 
Colonel D. Frobenius, of the German Army. 

To the notable increase in the range of artillery fire durin 
recent times, the science of fortification has replied by surround- 
ing fortresses with a band of outworks, on which, in a great 
measure, depends the principal defence. 

By loosening the chains that bound the enclosed city, not 
only does the garrison obtain liberty of movement in the ground 
in front, not only is the position of the defender rendered 
independent of the antiquated permanent works, but the fortress 
by its enlargement, and thanks to the said artillery, has acquired 
the possibility of compelling the enemy to undertake his attack 
at a distance before he can proceed to the near attack of the 
principal defences. The great range of the guns which it was 
thought would be utilised for the exclusive advantage of the 
attack, is no longer a gain, but in many respects a loss, as it 
concedes to the defence the means of prolonging its resistance. 
General opinion tended to extol the effects to be produced by 
guns of great calibre and imagined that the artillery would be 
able to destroy the enemy’s works at a great distance, so that 
the near attack according to the old tradition would not be 
necessary, and that the infantry advancing by long rushes 
would be able to capture the enemy’s position, and reap the 
fruit which had been matured to ripeness by the artillery. Even 
among engineer Officers there were many who thought that the 
capture of the fortress would be a short affair, and that the 
unique moment of difficulty for the attack was the first align- 
ment of the artillery. It is undeniable that the idea of the fall 
of a fortress only by means of the artillery was an alluring one 
for strategists, and this: optimistic opinion resulted in the 
division of the attack into two successive periods; the first 
comprised the artillery attack having for its task to subdue the 
guns of the fortress so that the infantry attack would be reduced 
to a simple march. Protected by the attacking batteries which 
hoped not only to silence the enemy’s guns, but also to damage 
the works to such an extent that they would not be able to 
resist an assault, the infantry would in a short space of time, 
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by successive rushes, obtain a position from which they could 
advance to the assault. It is not to be wondered at if the attack 
by the infantry presented-in such a simple manner did not 
require any preparation in peace times. 

The near attack being eliminated in such a manner, together 
with its hard and sanguinary struggle, its principal subsidiary 
appliances and its technical troops became useless. It was no 
longer necessary to instruct the troops in fortress warfare, and 
they came to be posted more and more to the service of the 
artillery. Such was the opinion of those who followed the 
times, placing blind sonfidence in the omnipotence of the 
artillery, and asserting that the near attack was a mere acces- 
sory of the least importance, and that the idea of the capture 
of a powerful fortress in a very short time was an accomplished 
fact. Facts have not been in accordance with these views, and 
have confirmed the opinion of Brialmont that the increasing 
power of the artillery is more an advantage to the defence than 
to the attack. 

At Port Arthur the powerful guns at the disposal of the 
defence, perhaps from their number, or possibly from their 
defective positions, were at such a disadvantage that the ques- 
tion of a strife of artillery, properly speaking, could not be 
answered. But notwithstanding this, the fire from the rifles 
of the defenders and the guns at close quarters, which showed 
the impossibility of silencing the less powerful cannon mounted 
on works of doubtful value, have constrained the near attack 
to a combat of such duration and difficulty as no one could 
have expected. 

The author continues in more detail, and refers to the 
problems of the distant and near attacks. 


Tue DISTANT ATTACK. 


Referring generally to the principles on which the conduct 
of modern fortress warfare are based, the author proceeds to 
treat particularly of the two phases of the attack according to 
his views. For long it has been admitted that the artillery 
cannot establish its first position at a distance of less than from 
three to four kilometres from the fortress; many, however, 
believing “that the lines of investment should be at a much 
greater distance (from six to seven kilometres). When, how- 
ever, it may be possible to push back the troops near to the 
fortress, the preparations for the first alignment of the artillery 
may be risked at a nearer distance. As long as the infantry 
is not supported by artillery it is unable to advance, and its 
duty is then limited to covering the dispositions of the subsi- 
diary arms. The sooner this can prepare its alignment undis- 
turbed, the sooner will the infantry be able to move out of its 
entrenched position and to subdue, step by step, the ground 
in front. Only when the infantry commences to advance the 
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defenders will commence the struggle for the ground in front 
of the fortress, retiring step by step, and retarding the advance 
of the adversary’s infantry. ' 

The duty of the attacking artillery is then to draw the 
enemy’s fire from its own infantry and to attract to itself the 
fire of the defender’s batteries and to endeavour to silence the 
latter. An artillery duel may ensue, but any decisive effect 
to a strife of that kind is not highly probable, and may only 
result in an enormous waste of energy and ammunition. 

The siege of Port Arthur does not offer many points as a 
basis for judging the difficulties that the infantry have to meet 
on coming within the zone of fire from the rifles of the fortress, 
because the Russians retired precipitately from the heights in 
front of the place, on which the attacking artillery aligned 
itself, and retreated immediately within the fortress. When, 
on the 28th July, 1904, they were forced to abandon the position 
Laotsuschan-lupilasa, and to take up a position behind, they 
did not think it of importance to reinforce the new line of 
defence, persuaded that the Japanese would not immediately 
proceed to a new attack. The new position was evidently 
unprepared, so that the weakened garrison was unable to resist 
the sudden and impetuous attack of the 3oth July. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hannika, who has recently written on the 
employment of artillery in fortress warfare, is in favour of 
increasing the distribution of mortars of large calibre and 
capable of destroying the cemented and armoured fortifications 
of the present day; but if we admit of the adoption of such a 
measure the siege park would be increased by heavy pieces of 
artillery to a greater extent than would be compatible with 
economy. The construction of a field railway which obviates 
the transport of material by manual labour saves always a great 
waste of time and energy; but, on the other hand, it requires 
a greater width of the trenches of approach, with relative 
greater requirements of time and workmen. 

Another task for the artillery which should not be over- 
looked is that of firing at the enemy’s aerostats. It seems 
necessary to abandon the hope of constructing a cannon that 
will satisfy all the conditions for striking the aerostats directly, 
and of impeding their observations. Not succeeding in this it 
is always possible to endeavour to destroy the plant from which 
they derive their power: the gas depéts, the balloon sheds, 
and the like. 


THE NEAR ATTACK. 

This, in the author’s opinion, is the more important, and 
perhaps under normal circumstances the more difficult. The 
infantry is pushed forward to about 800 metres from the 
fortress, and it is supposed that its advance cannot be impeded 
by the fortress artillery, which has been damaged to a greater 
or less extent by the fire from the attacking guns. In the 
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progress of the attack the task of the infantry is always rendered 
harder not only for the attackers but also for the defenders. 
It may be that the latter still occupy light advanced trenches, 
while for the attacking artillery it may be possible to fire 
over the heads of its own infantry, taking for its targets the 
guns of the fortress, as against their protective shields the 
projectiles from rifles would be ineffective. 

The Japanese always endeavouring to advance rapidly in 
the near attack, almost always conformed to the regular 
approach by sap. 

The methods to be adopted for the works of the besiegers 
will depend essentially on the behaviour of their adversary, on 
his ability, on the value of his fire-arms, and especially on his 
moral qualities. It is well to remember that in the near attack 
more than in the distant one, it may be necessary to resort to 
a systematic procedure of taking cover, and the advance will 
require to be organised on a well defined plan, possibly in 
accordance with Vaubain’s well known type. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that the construction of works of 
approach constitute for attacking infantry a hard necessity, and 
should be resorted to only when compelled by the enemy’s 
tactics. In any case, it is necessary to be ready to profit by 
any favourable circumstances so as to be able to advance 
quickly, either by flying sap or by assault. 

Attack by assault may be directed either against the field 
entrenchments thrust forward by the defenders in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the place or against the outlying fortifi- 
cations. Such attacks, however, do not offer the same proba- 
bility of success, and require many different predispositions. 
The advanced positions being more organised, and less visible, 
do not offer eventually any cover of advantage to the attack; 
they do not form continuous lines which can be used as 
parallels, and for the most part consist of low entrenchments 
provided with additional obstacles. It should not, however, be 
difficult by flanking movements to seize these advanced works 
if weakly guarded. As an example, the rifle pits and trenches 
constructed by the Russians before the works of Erlungshan 
and Sungschahschon, which at 40 metres of distance were 
captured by assault on the 26th October, and were at once 
connected with the zigzags of approach. 

The author is of opinion that attacks by assault on forts 
at intervals defended by obstacles are not to be advised, be- 
cause these forts with their flanking fire render it difficult to 
overcome the front of the obstacles. Even supposing that the 
pioneers succeeded in opening the road for the attack, one 
cannot calculate on the probability of success, and that the 
attacking infantry will be able to overcome on a large front. 
The deep columns crowded in the narrow opening, exposed at 
the same time to front and lateral fire, could not advance 
without being destroyed. 
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For the attack by assault to have any chance of success it 
is necessary that all the obstacles in front should be removed, 
or at least that the assailing troops should not have to remove 
them during the action. At one time it was hoped that the 
obtacles might be removed by supplying the assaulting column 
with proper tools and implements of destruction. This hope 
has had to be abandoned after the experience which has shown 
that under the enemy’s direct fire such work is quite impossible. 
Only under the cover of night or mist it may be possible for 
isolated detachments to approach the obstacles that surround 
the works, and to effect partial destruction. 

If then, says the author, the artillery is not competent to 
Satisfy such a hope, what then will happen? By what means 
are we to remedy this, since our pioneers are not instructed in 
bridging? Are we to improvise such a service at the moment 
of need? Do we not remember the sad experiences before 
Strasbourg of improvisations of this kind? Finally, should we, 
placing blind faith on the effects of artillery, let slip from our 
hands all the latest technical inventions of the pioneers? No, 
it cannot be admitted that these questions, which are of vital 
importance for the technical arms, can be heard with indiffer- 
ence by the whole of the army, as it were hypnotised by the 
marvellous progress of the artillery. To the Japanese came 
the well-founded idea of promoting a change, and opening to 
the pioneers the road for the organization of the near attack 
in fortress warfare. 

The author concludes in full confidence of overcoming the 
extraordinarily difficult task that a modern permanent fortress 
offers to the attack. 
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The following are the principal appointments which have 
Home. been made :— 

Rear-Admirals—Sir Douglas A. Gamble, K.C.V.0O., to command the 
Sixth Cruiser Squadron; G. E. Patey, M.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral in 
the Home Fleet. Captains—R. E. Wemyss, M.V.O., to Balmoral Castle 
and as Commodore 2nd Class; L. G. Tufnell, C.M.G., as Commodore 2nd 
Class (temporary) to command R.N. Barracks, Devonport; A. R. Hulbert 
to Dido; R. E. R. Benson to Venus; W. J. 8. Alderson to Isis; H. F, P. 
Sinclair to London and as Flag-Captain; A. W. Heneage, M.V.O., to 
Naiad. Commanders—J. D. Stewart to Rainbow; W. B. Macdonald to 
Niobe. 





The flag of Vice-Admiral Sir G. A. Callaghan was hoisted on board 
the first-class battleship Britannia on the 9th ult., at Portsmouth, on his 
assuming command of the Second Division of the Home Fleet in succession 
to Vice-Admiral Sir A. Milne, Bart., K.C.B,, K.C.V.0. Sir A. Milne’s 
flag was struck on board the first-class battleship King Edward VII. at 
sunset on the 9th inst., and the flag of Sir G. Callaghan transferred to 
her on the next morning. Rear-Admiral W. L. Grant hoisted his flag 
on board the Magnificent on the 9th ult. at Sheerness, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral T. H. M. Jerram, for special service with the Vice-Admira! 
Commanding the Third and Fourth Divisions of the Home Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral Sir D. A. Gamble, K.C.V.O., has been selected te 
succeed Rear-Admiral Sir H. B. Jackson, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., in command 
of the Sixth Cruiser Squadron in the Mediterranean, and Rear-Admiral 
G. E. Patey, M.V.O., to succeed Rear-Admiral E. E, Bradford, C.V.O., 
as Rear-Admiral in the Second Division of the Home Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral 8. H. Carden hoisted his flag on board the Vengeance 
at Chatham on the 26th ult., as Rear-Admiral in the Atlantic Fleet, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral Sir Colin Keppel, K.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O.; Sir 
Colin Keppel’s flag was struck at sunset on board the first-class battleship 
London at Chatham on the same day, and Rear-Admiral Carden’s flag 
was transferred to her on the following morning. 

The first-class battleship Duncan, flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir 
G. A. Callaghan, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., late Second-in-Command in the 
Mediterranean, arrived at Chatham on the 5th ult. from the Mediterranean 
on the completion of her two years’ period of commission; she paid off 
at Chatham on the 8th ult. and recommissioned the following day for a 
further term of servive on that station. Vice-Admiral Sir G. A. 
Callaghan’s flag was struck on board the Duncun at sunset on the 8th 
ult., and that of Rear-Admiral T. H. M. Jerram, his successor as Second- 
in-Command of the Mediterranean Fleet, was hoisted the next morning. 
The Duncan, flying Rear-Admiral Jerram’s flag, left Chatham on the 15th 
ult. for her station. 
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The first-class battleship Cornwallis, which arrived at Plymouth on 
the 5th ult. from the Mediterranean, paid off at Devonport on the 8th 
ult., recommissioned on the following day for a further period of service 
in the Mediterranean, and left on the 15th ult. for her station. 

The first-class armoured cruiser Indomitable, flying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. 8. C. J. Colville, C.B,, Commanding the First Cruiser 
Squadron, paid off at Chatham on the 8th ult. and recommissioned on the 
following day for a further period of service in the Squadron. 





The Canadian Government has purchased from the Admiralty the 
first-class cruiser Niobe and the second-class cruiser Rainbow, which will 
be used as training ships, The Rainbow was commissioned on the 6th ult. 
at Portsmouth by an arrangement with. the Admiralty; she has had an 
extensive refit, and her machinery has been thoroughly overhauled, and at 
her recent trials she made 19 knots easily, while she has also been fitted 
with the latest system of wireless telegraphy. She left Portsmouth on the 
18th ult. for Esquimalt, where on her arrival she will be transferred to 
the Canadian authorities. 





Stranding of the Armoured Cruiser ‘‘ Bedford.’’—A serious loss has 
been sustained by the stranding of the first-class armoured cruiser Bedford 
with the loss of 18 lives, on 21st ult., off the Island of Quelpart. The 
ill-fated vessel, in company with the Minotaur, the flagship on the China 
Station, the Kent and Monmouth, had left Wei-hai-wei for Nagasaki on 
the previous day, and was carrying out her full speed trials with the 
other ships, when in the early morning of Sunday she went aground on 
the Samarang Rocks. The 18 men whose lives were lost seem to have been 
drowned by the inrush of water into the stokeholds, the ship’s bottom 
having been probably completely torn away amidships owing to the speed 
at which she was going at the time. The Minotaur and Monmouth 
anchored near her to render all assistance, and the remaining officers and 
men were taken off, but owing to the heavy weather prevailing, the two 
ships had to put to sea for the night. The Japanese authorities imme- 
diately sent assistance from Sasebo and Nagasaki, but for two days nothing 
could be done, as it was impossible to approach the dangerous reef on 
which the Bedford was pounding, as every sea struck her. By the morning 
of the 24th the weather had moderated and the work of attempting to 
salve the ship was commenced; but it has since been abandoned, and 
the ship has become a total wreck, although it is hoped that the guns 
and stores may be saved. The officers and men are to return to England 
by the P. and O. steamer Nubia, leaving Hong Kong on the 15th inst, 

The Bedford was a twin-screw armoured cruiser of the Monmouth 
class, and was completed for sea in November, 1903, having been built 
by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company on the Clyde. 
She was a vessel of 9,800 tons displacement, with engines developing 
22,000-I.H.P. and a speed of 22-7 knots, while her armament consisted of 
fourteen 6-inch guns, ten 12-pounders, with some smaller guns. Like all 
her class her armour protection was poor, being only 4 inches in thickness, 
tapering to 2 inches at the bow and stern. 
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Quelpart Island, the scene of the wreck, lies about 60 miles 8.8.E. 


of Cape Providence, the most southerly point of the Korean Peninsula. 
The Straits of Korea, which connect the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea, 
lie between Korea and Japan, and the Island of Quelpart is at the 
western entrance to the Straits. The locality is a dangerous one at this 
time of year owing to the prevalence of fogs, rough weather, and the 
powerful currents in those parts, but it is all carefully charted, the Island 
looms high, and in the ordinary course of things there should have been 
no difficulty in avoiding danger. 

Launches.—Want of space has prevented us from recording earlier 
the launching of the new first-class battleships Colossus and Hercules, 
which took place on 9th April from Messrs. Scott’s Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company’s yard on the Clyde, and on the 10th May from 
Palmer’s Yard, Jarrow-on-Tyne, respectively. 

The two ships are sisters to the Neptune launched last September af 
Portsmouth and now approaching completion, and form the trio of that 
class; their predecessors in the trio groups being the Bellerophon, 
Temeraire and Superb, which immediately followed the Dreadnought. 
followed in their turn by the Vanguard, Collingwood and St. Vincent. All 
six of these ships are in commission and belong to the First Battle 
Squadron of the Home Fleet, the St. Vincent, the last to be completed, 
having been commissioned on the 3rd May last. 

In the case of each of these groups there has been a steady growth in 
the dimensions of the ships, the displacement of the Bellerophon and her 
sisters being 18,600 tons, that of the St. Vincent and her sisters being 
19.250 tons, which has again been increased in the Neptune, Colossus and 
Hercules to 20,600 tons. Similarly from a length of 490 feet and 
82 feet beam in the Dreadnought, we have gone to a length of 540 feet 
and a beam of 86 feet in the three latest ships, according to good 
authority, although no official details have been published. The speed of 
the Colossus and her two sisters remains the same as in all the earlier 
ships, viz., 21 knots, but to obtain this speed the power of the machinery 
has had to be increased proportionately to the increased displacement, 
thus their turbine engines are to develop 25,000 shaft H.P., as against. 
the 23,000 of the earlier ships. They are to be fitted with Parsons 
turbines, with four screw propellers; on each of the four shafts are two 
turbines, one for going ahead and the other for going astern; thus 
there are in all four ahead and four astern turbines, but the steam distri- 
bution and manceuvring system are similar to those in twin-screw ships, 
since the two port shafts, with their turbines, are independent of the twc 
starboard shafts and their turbines. There are 18 water-tube boilers, and 
it is interesting to note that up to the present the contract speed of 
21 knots has been exceeded by nearly a knot in all the ships of this type 
completed up to the present, so that the same good results may be 
anticipated from these three latest of the type. The normal coal supply 
is 900 tons, with a maximum of 2,700 tons, and a proportion of oil fuel 
in addition. 

The main armament of the Colussus group consists, as in the earlier 
ships of ten 12-inch 50-calibre guns disposed in five turrets; but there is 
a notable improvement in the disposition of the turrets, so that these 
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ships will be able to fire the whole of their ten guns on either broadside, 
whereas the older ships can only fire eight. In the Dreadnought, and 
six ships which followed, three of the five turrets are on the centre line 
of the ship, the other two being on each side of the ship about 100 feet 
abaft the foremost turret, the forecastle being recessed so as to enable 
the guns to fire ahead; in the Colossus and her sisters these two turrets 
are placed en échelon, the one on the starboard side being slightly abaft 
the beam, that on the port being slightly before. In addition to this, the 
middle turret on the centre line is raised and placed close forward of 
the after one, so that its guns will project and fire over the after turret. 
These ships, therefore, will be able to fire ten guns on the broadside, 
eight right astern, and six right ahead. 

No official details as to the armour protection have been published, 
but it is believed that the main waterline belt is 11 inches thick, tapering 
to 6 inches forward and 4 inches aft, with an upper belt of 8 inches, 
the turrets and barbettes being also protected with 1l-inch armour. 

Details with regard to the launching of the first-class battleship 
Orion and the first-class armoured cruiser Lion, which took the water at 
Portsmouth and Devonport on the 20th and 6th ult. respectively, will 
be given later. 
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The following are the principal promotions and appointments 
France. which have been made:—Capitaines de Vaisseau—B. 8S. Ji. 

Sourrieu to be Rear-Admiral; J. E. Paillet to Desai. 
Capitaines de Frégate—A. C. Biard, A. F. Fatou to Capitaines de 
Vaisseau; M. E. Tirard to Epicu and command of Dunkirk Torpedo- 
Flotilla; G. M. V. Blondeau to D’Iberville; M. E. Lavenir to Fanfare 
and command of a Destroyer Flotilla of the 2nd Squadron; J. A. Cuxas 
to Obusier and command of a Destroyer Flotilla of the 2nd Squadron; 
A. M. Van Gaver to Carabinier and command of a Destroyer Flotilla of 
the Ist Squadron; C. L. de Paris de Boisrouvray to Foudre; A. C. Amiot 
to Arc and command of Oran Torpedo Flotilla.—Journal Officiel de a 
République Frangaise. 





The Minister of Marine proposes to reintroduce the rank of Capitaine 
de Corvette, and a Bill for this purpose has been submitted for examina- 
tion to the Superior Council of the Navy. Under the scheme 150 Capi- 
taines de Corvette will be created, to be drawn from the existing ranks 
in the following proportions: 20 from that of Capitaine de Vaisseau. 
30 from that of Capitaine de Frégate, and 100 from the Lieutenants de 
Vaisseau. Promotions to the rank of Capitaine de Corvette will be made, 
half by selection and half by seniority, and those to the rank of Capitaine 
de Frégate will only be by selection as at present. 

The establishment of this intermediate rank has often been under 
consideration before, the last time when Mer. Lockroy was Minister of 
Marine, but inquiry at that time went to show that promotion to the 
higher ranks, so far from being accelerated, would be retarded, and it 
does not appear that under the present scheme there would be any 
improvement.—La Vie Maritime. 
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The Charcét Antarctic Ezpedition.—The Pourquoi Pas arrived at 
®t. Malo on the 3ist May, after a two years’ absence in the Antarctic 
Regions, and the following extracts from a letter sent by Dr. Charcét to the 
Académie des Sciences, while on his way home, and published by the 
Temps, may be of interest. Dr. Charcédt, who, it will be remembered, left 
Punta-Arenas in the Straits of Magellan on 16th December, 1908, arrived 
in the Pourquoi Pas within the Antarctic circle to the south of Cape Horn 
on 20th December, 1908 : the Expedition first explored the South Shetland 
Islands, and then reached Wandel Island, where they had a terrible 
struggle with the ice. 

‘In the first week of January, 1909, the Pourquoi Pas, having 
escaped from Wandel Island without damage, arrived at Petermann Island 
at a position which was named Port Circumcision. The same day I started 
with Godfroy and Gourdon to explore towards the south and ascend a 
summit which would enable me to see whether the Pourquoi Pas would be 
able to pass between Biscoe Island and the coast, intending to return the 
same day. We reached the summit easily and ascertained there was no 
elear water, the coast being blocked with ice; but when we attempted to 
return we found we were blocked also. For four days the snow fell 
eontinuously, and it was impossible to move. The fourth day, half dead 
with hunger and cold, we were about to try and reach a position from 
which we hoped the Pourquoi Pas might see our signals, when we were 
delighted to hear her whistle, and, cleverly navigated, the vessel was able 
to rescue us. Unfortunately, just after our return, while I was below 
ehanging my clothes, the ship ‘struck heavily on one of the innumerable 
reefs which abound just awash; we were obliged to lighten her and after 
three days’ and nights’ ceaseless toil, we succeeded in getting her off with 
the loss of a large piece of the fore part of her keel, and with her bottom 
in this condition we accomplished the rest of the expedition. 

‘From Petermann Island we proceeded to the southward, following 
the coast line and discovering to the north of Adelaide Island a large 
bay, to which I gave the name of ‘‘ Martha’’ Bay, in honour of the 
second-in-command of my former expedition in the Frangais. We surveyed 
Adelaide Island, which has a curious configuration, and instead of 8 miles 
long, as reported, is nearer 70 miles in length. South of Adelaide Island, 
in a region not previously explored or seen, we discovered an extensive 
gulf, which we succeeded in entering, securing the ship to the pack ice 
near to a small island. We hoped to have got to work here, being 
constantly in danger of being crushed by the ice; it was a miracle that we 
escaped, one large berg capsizing so close to us as to crush one of our 
boats; however, three of our party made a two days’ sledge journey and 
were able to map the region between Adelaide Island and Loubet Land, 
After continually battling. with the ice and reefs we were able to 
survey 120 miles. of unknown coast. 

‘* After two attempts we forced our way through the ice and reached 
Alexander I. Land, but, much to, our disappointment, were unable to 
winter there as we found only a wall of ice with no shelter and no 
anchorage; after great efforts we were obliged to return to Petermann 
Island. During this summer cruise, notwithstanding some bad weather, 
we were favoured on the whole with an exceptionally clear atmosphere 
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and were enabled to take good photographs of almost the whole coastline 
and Alexander I. Land, and wherever possible we took numerous sound- 
ings and deep sea dredgings. 

‘‘Our winter station at Petermann’s Island was organised in the 
most up-to-date manner, all the different observatories being lighted by 
electric light. During the autumn we made numerous long excursions 
over the ice. Though relatively mild during the winter, we had continuous 
N.E. gales for 9 months, and the amount of snow falling was considerable ; 
the pack ice was constantly in movement and the ship often in danger. 
In one of the nips we experienced, our rudder was broken and a new one 
had to be made on board out of a spare spar. The winter, too, had a 
bad effect on our general health, several of us being attacked by scurvy. 
Careful preparations for a raid across Graham’s Land had been made: 
{ intended to command the party myself, but being prostrated by scurvy, 
Gourdon took my place. The expedition brought back interesting obser- 
vations, but were unable to penetrate the perpendicular wall of granite 
and ice which barred the way at every point on the coast where an 
attempt was made. 

‘* At the end of November we were able to get the ship clear of the 
ice. Notwithstanding the mildness of the winter, ice was abundant, and 
the difficulty of navigation was increased by the phenomenal number of 
icebergs. Finally, after much effort, we were able to reach Deception 
Island, where we found some whalers weather bound. We were most 
hospitably received on board the Chilian steamer Gobernador-Bories by 
M. Andresen and his wife, they were most generous and helped us in 
every way, supplying us with 100 tons of coal. 

‘‘From Deception Island I intended going to Joinville Land to 
collect fossils, hut was stopped by the ice, and not wishing to risk the 
fate which befel Nordenskjold’s Antarctic, I retraced my course to Bridg- 
man’s Island, where we landed and then proceeded to Admiralty Bay in 
the South Shetlands, where we were able to do some very good work. 
Thence we again stood south, encountering bad weather and innumerable 
icebergs, but were lucky enough to discover a continuance of new land 
to the south and west of Alexander Land. The pack ice, however, pre- 
vented us landing—in one hour we did not progress 10 metres. We 
pushed on, following the edge of the pack ice, and found Peter I. Island 
in the position reported; it had not been sighted since Bellinghausen’s 
voyage. From this onwards the icebergs were really innumerable: in less 
than one week we observed over 5,000, and during all the time there was 
a thick fog, so that we could not see 15 metres ahead, and there were 
frequent heavy squalls; nevertheless, we reached 126° W. Long., well 
south of Cook’s and Bellinghausen’s tracks. Our stock of coal being now 
exhausted, and the state of health of some members of the expedition 
becoming alarming, Godfroy heing again attacked by scurvy, I turned the 
ship’s head northwards. Ten days later we were at the entry of the 
Straits of Magellan, where we encountered very bad weather, but soon 
afterwards arrived at Punta-Arenas, where, after an absence of 14 months, 
we were most kindly received. 

“‘The vessel, from every point of view, both when amongst the ice 
and at sea, has proved herself admirably suited for the work, and there 
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has not been a single accident with the machinery. ‘the crew have been 


perfect. As for the staff, the results obtained by the expedition are due 
to its incessant hard work.’’—Le Temps. 





The following are the principal promotions and appointments 
Germany. Which have been made:—Vice-Admirals—von Miiller, von 

Holtzendorff, to be Admirals; von Ingenohl to command of 
IInd Squadron of High Sea Fleet. Rear-Admirals—Paschen, Rollman, 
von Ingenohl, to be Vice-Admirals; Dick to be Director of the Dockyard 
Department at the Ministry of Marine; Bachmann to command of 
Cruiser Squadron of High Sea Fleet; von Krosigk to be Second-in- 
Command of Ist Squadron of High Sea Fleet; Graf von Spee to be Second- 
in-Command of Cruiser Squadron of High Sea Fleet; von Dambrowsky to 
be Second-in-Command of IInd Squadron of High Sea Fleet; Kapitiins 
zur See—Koch, Graf von Spee, Scheer, to be Rear-Admirals; Eckermann 
to be Superintendent of Wilhelmshaven Dockyard; Henkel to be Superin- 
tendent of Kiel Dockyard; Trummler to be Chief of the Staff of the 
North Sea Command; Wilbrandt to be Director of the Engineer and 
Warrant Officers’ School; Mischke to Von der 'Tann; Jasper to Nassau; 
Hebbinghaus to Schwaben; Witschel to Mecklenburg. 

Marineverordnungsblatt. 





In the beginning of April the Ist Squadron of the High Sea Fleet, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Pohl, was transferred from Kiel to 
Wilhelmshaven, which is to be its headquarters for the future. On its 
arrival at Wilhelmshaven, Vice-Admiral Pohl issued the following Order 
of the Day :— 

‘The Squadron has now passed into the North German Ocean, which 
from this time forth will be the field of its activity. The difficulties in the 
way of its training will be much greater in the future than has been 
the case in the past. All our efforts will be required to attain the aim 
that the necessity of preparation for war imposes on us; but I know, 
from the good spirit that reigns in our squadron, I can count on the 
whole-hearted devotion of officers and men. 

‘*Tt is an honour for each of us to belong to the North Sea Squadron 
and to show, by the results obtained, that we can triumph over our 
difficulties. 

‘*T hope that the men will be at pains by blameless conduct, whether 
on board or on shore, to make an excellent impression in their new home, 
and especially in the port which forms their new headquarters.”’ 

The Nassau and Westphalen, the first two ships of the Dreadnought 
type to be completed for the German Navy, joined the Ist Squadron in 
the early part of May, having successfully completed their trials, relieving 
the Kaiser Barbarossa and the Kaiser Karl der Grosse, which have been 
transferred to the Reserve. The two next to be completed, the Posen and 
Rheinland, are both now undergoing their trials, and it is expected that 
they will also be ready to take their place in the Squadron at the 
beginning of October, relieving the Zdhringen and Wittelsbach, whick 
ships will then also be placed in Reserve. 
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On the 3rd August the IIIrd Squadron, consisting of the old battleships 
Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm, Brandenburg, Weissenburg, Worth, Kaises 
Barbarossa, and Kaiser Friedrich I1I. were mobilised to take part in the 
manoeuvres, under the command of Vice-Admiral Rollmann, with Rear- 
Admiral Koch as his second-in-command. Since the squadron was con- 
stituted, however, two of the ships, the Kurfiirst Friedrich Wilhelm and 
the Weissenburg, have been sold to the Turkish Government, 
and so rapidly was the bargain concluded that both ships 
left Wilhelmshaven on the 14th August for Algiers, en route 
for Constantinople, where they have since arrived. They are 
being taken out to Turkey by their German crews and in charge of Rear- 
Admiral Koch, who had already hoisted his flag on board the Kurfiirst 
Friedrich Wilhelm for the mancwuvres, The German officers and men are 
to be brought home by steamer, as soon as the two ships are transferred to 
the Turkish Government. Twenty-six Turkish officers and a few men 
are going out in the ships, which are to be renamed Kaireddin Barberossa 
and Torgut Reiss respectively. 





The Coast Squadron.—On the 1st April, as has been the custom now 
since 1906, the training and torpedo and gunnery experimental ships 
were formed into a squadron, called the ‘‘ Coast Squadron ”’ (in previous 
years it has been named the “Training Squadron’’). The squadron con- 
sisted of the battleships Friedrich-Kirl, Kaiser Baibarossa, Wiirttem- 
berg, and Schwaben, with the small cruiser Miinchen, and has been under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Lans, the Inspector of the Torpedo Depart- 
ment; in addition to these ships were four flotillas of destroyers, viz., 
the two school flotillas (‘‘ II.” and “V.’’), which are manned by the 
recruits who joined in the previous October, and the two exercise flotillas 
(1. and ‘‘TV.’’), which are manned by men with 18 months’ service. 

The combined exercises carried out extended over some weeks during 
the spring, being intended to complete the instruction course in the 
flotillas, which is carried out by the vessels individually during the winter 
months. The success of the exercises this year were, unfortunately, marred 
by a serious collision between the Miinchen and the destroyer ‘“‘ 8 122,"’ which 
resulted in the death of two men, two others being dangerously hurt. On 
the night of the 138th April, when the squadron was about ten milos off 
Sassnitz, the Miinchen, which was employed in covering the main body 
against attack from the torpedo boats, ran into the destroyer ‘“‘S 122,” 
which attempted to cross her bows, while turning; the destroyer’s two 
engine-room compartments and the boiler room were so damaged as to 
immediately fill with water; but she was successfully towed to Sassnitz and 
then to Stettin. The Miinchen also sustained some slight damage to her 
bows. 

Steam Trials —The new first-class armoured cruiser Von der 
Tann—the first of the German Dreadnought cruisers to be com- 
pleted—having successfully undergone her preliminary ‘contractor’s 
trials, was commissioned on the Ist inst. for her official trials, During 
her preliminary full-speed trial in the North Sea her turbine engines 
are said to have developed 71,500 shaft power, which was far in excess 
of the contract, and to have given the ship a speed of 27-6 knots, or 
more than two knots over the contract speed, which was 25 knots. The 
Von der Tann is the first large ship of the German Navy to be fitted with 
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turbine engines, although eight of the new small cruisers and several 
destroyers have been fitted with them, which have all given excellent 
results, in every case the contract speed having been greatly exceeded. 

According to the semi-official Marine Rundschau, her dimensions are 
as follows :—Length, 561-03 feet ; beam, 86 feet 10 inches; draught, 26 feet 
6 inches, on a displacement (roughly) of 19,000 tons. Her engines (Parsons 
turbines) to develop 41,000 shaft power, to give a speed of over 24 kuots, 
steam being provided by 18 small-tube water-tube boilers. Normal coal 
supply, 1,000 tons; extreme coal stowage, 2,800 tons. No details with 
regard to her armour protection have been made public, but her arma- 
ment consists of eight 11:02-inch 50-calibre guns in four turrets, two on 
the centre-line of the ship, one forward and one aft, and two en échelon 
on the beam; ten 58-inch Q.F. guns in a central armoured battery, with 
sixteen 20-pounders in four sections, 1 forward, 1 aft, and 1 on each 
bridge. The ship has two small pole masts and only two funnels, so 
that the beam turrets have a considerable range of fire, from right ahead 
to right astern. The ship is low in the water, with no superstructure 
(save for the two bridges at the foot of each mast), and indicates a 
determination that she shall present as small a target as possible to an 
enemy. 

The ship was ordered in 1908, being laid down in March of that year, 
and she was launched in the following March, so that she will have taken 
only two years and six months to complete. Her builders are Blohm and 
Voss of Hamburg, who have been the constructors of all the armoured 
cruisers for the German fleet.—Revue Maritime and Marine Rundschau. 





The Estimates for 1910.—The Estimates for 1910 amount to 484,088,233 
marks (£21,704,411 138.), as against 399,360,590 marks (£19,968,029 10s. 
voted for 1909, showing an increase of 34,727,643 marks (£1,736,382 3s,.). The 
following are the principal items :— 


ORDINARY PERMANENT ESTIMATES. 
a ag for 1910. Voted, 1909, 





Marks, £ 2 48. 

Imperial Ministry of Marine and Naval Cabinet 2,238,940 = (111,947 0) 108,381 10 
Naval Headquarter Staff 326,998 (16.349 18) 15,817 0 
Observatories, etc. st she 403,470 (20,173 10) 19,229 4 
Station Accounts Department . 4a ees 864,553 (43,227 18) 38,165 18 
1 Department aie 219,975 (10,998 15) 9,618 15 
Chaplains’ Department and Garrison Schools 194,115 (9,7C5 15) 9,004 3 
Pay of Officers and Men -»» 36,384,388 (1,819,217 18) 1,640,649 11 
Maintenance of Fleet in Commission .. «»» 43,545,000 177 250 0) 1,957,060 6 
Allowances for Officers and Men ee --» 3,008,120 (150,406 0) 165,976 4 
Clothing ... .. 464,622 (22,7381 2) 21,456 18 
Barrack and Garrison Administration, ete. «» 1,810,953 (65,547 13) 59,465 6 
Barrack and Garrison Construction ... .. 877,888 (43,894 3) 37,593 19 
Lodging Allowance die eee wes «-- 4,093,801 (204,690 1) 144,367 1 
Medical a. ... 98,072,874 (153,643 14) 136,162 15 
Travelling, ry te and Freight Charges --. 3,570,780 (178,539 0) 178,139 0 
Training Establishments «-» 585,054 29,252 14) 27,694 2 
Maintenance of Fleet and Dockyards -- 86,872,855 (1,843,642 15) 1,735,114 0 
Ordnance, Arms, and Fortification ... .«» 16,125,082 (806,254 2) 698,630 7 
Accountant-General’s Department __... ... 1,177,769 (68,887 19) 51,832 18 
Pilotage and Surveying ... bed res ev 'g16, ‘738 40,836 18) 39,523 14 
Miscellaneous Ex non ras goo «+ 1,746,855 87,342 15) 838,930 1 
Administration of Kiau-Chau Protectorate ... 161,699 (8,084 19) 7,121 10 
Total ... ars Ses oes ... 158,052,484 (7,903,624 4) 7,184,934 2 
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Sprorat Orpinary Estimates. 
Shipbuilding Progranme for 1910. 


For the construction of the following ships :— 





The first-class battle-ship “ Rheinland” (Ersatz “ Wiirttem- Marks. re 4 
berg”), 4th and final Vote... 4,870,000 (243,500 0) 

+ “ Posen ” (Ersatz ‘ Baden ry 4th 
and final Vote 4,870,000 (243,500 0) 

First-class armoured cruiser “Von der Tann " “a A * 4th and 
final Vote... ... 6,600,000 (825,000 0 
First-class battle-ship Ersatz “Ostfriesland, ” 3rd Vote 6,000,000 300,000 0 
S Ersatz “ Helgoland,” 3rd Vote 6,000,000 (300,000 0) 
we Ersatz “ Beowulf,” 3rd Vote.. 6,000,000 (300,000 0) 
= cruiser “ Wa vee” -.. 8,000,000 (400,000 0) 
Third-class Ersatz **Coln,” 3rd and final Vote +s 1,500,000 (75,000 0) 
» Ersatz “ Augsburg,” 3rd and final Vote... 1,500,000 (75,000 0) 
First-class battle-ship Ersatz “ Frithjof,” 2nd Vote.. 10,500,000 (625,000 0) 
- Ersatz “ Hildebrand,” 2nd V ote 10,500,000 (525,000 0) 
Ersatz “* Heimdall, ” 2nd Vote ... 10,500,000 (525,000 0) 
First-class armoured cruiser ‘ *H,” 2nd Vote... - ... 11,000,000 (650,000 0) 
Third-class cruiser Ersatz “ Bussard, ” 9nd Vote 2,500,000 (125,000 0) 
Ersatz “ Falke,” 2nd Vote ... .. 2,500,000 (125,000 0) 
Tender for Torpedo-boat Flotilla, 2nd and final Vote obs 50,000 (2,500 0) 
The first-class battle-ship Ersatz “‘ Hagen,” Ist Vote 5,500,000 (275,000 0) 
oe 1 Ersatz “ Hegir,” Ist Vote 5,500,000 (275,000 0) 
na vs Ersatz * Odin,” Ist Vote... 5,500,000 (275,000 0) 
armoured cruiser “ J,” Ist Vote s 5,000,000 (250,000 0) 
Third-class cruiser Ersatz “ Cormoran,” Ist Vote 2,500,000 125,000 0) 
Ersatz “ Condor,” Ist Vote 2,500,000 (125,000 0) 
For Provision of Torpedo Nets, Ist Vote 1,000,000 (50,000 0) 
Flotilla of Torpedo Boats, Ist Vote... 9,100,000. (455,000 0) 
» 2nd and final Vote 10,000,000 (500,000 0) 
Construction of and experiments with Submarines... 15,000,000 (750,000 0) 
Total he 154,390,000 (7,719,500 0) 

For the Gun and Torpedo penne of mor tn and 
Mines... . 89,160,000 (4,458,000 0) 
Miscellaneous Expenditure : Dockyards, etc. . 12, 339, 280 (616,964 0) 


From which has to be deducted, credited in the Extra- 
ordinary Estimates .. ” 


OrdinaryPermanent Estimates 158,052,484—=(7,902,624 4) 7,184,934 





255,889,280 (12,794,464 0) 





. 92,590,000 (4,629,500 0) 
Leaving Total ... ... 163,299,280 (8,164,964 0) 
Summary 
19J0. 1909. Mame ig ee 
Marks. £ 8. £ 


3 (ni, 690 2) 


Shipbuilding, Armament, etc. 163,299,280 (8,164,964 0) 7,293,768 3 (871,195 17) 


Extraordinary Expenditure .. 


Total 


jahr, 1910. 


United 
States. 


submitted to the Committee of the whole House, Mr. 
mitting a minority report recommending the striking out of the last 


.112,736.469 (5,636,823 9) 5,489,327 5 (147,496 4) 





-- 434,088,233 (21,704,411 13) 19,968,029 10 (l, 736.382 3) 
—Etat fiir die Vovmalteiy der Kaiserlichen Marine auf das Rechnunys- 





Naval Appropriation Bill. — Carrying 


a total of 


129,037 ,602.93 dollars (£26,882,833), the Naval Apprupria- 


tion Bill was reported in the House on 22nd 


March and 


Hobson sub- 
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paragraph of the Bill, authorising the Secretary of the Navy to use inter- 
changeably the appropriations for the various bureaus of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and he further recommends that under the head of ‘‘Increase of the 
Navy,” provision be made for four first class battleships, instead of two. 
Messrs. Padgett, Gregg, Kitchin and Macon urged their minority views 
against even the two battleships called for by the Bill. They called atten- 
tion to the fact that with the reappropriation of 1,500,000 dollars (£312,500) 
the total of the Bill is 130,537,602 dollars (£27,195,333) at least. 


The Padgett minority report declares that ‘‘there is no necessity 
for the construction each year of two battleships. The building of one 
first-class battleship each year is amply sufficient, not only to maintain 
the fleet at an adequate state of efficiency, but also to provide for the 
proper increase of the Navy.’’ They attempt to support this position by 
quotations from the Secretary’s annual report of 1905 and President 
Roosevelt’s message of the same and the following year. What they call 
the ‘‘Japanese bugbear’’ is discussed and our building activity compared 
with that of Japan; likewise the plea that we have not men enough to man 
all the ships already constructed. 


The Bill as reported to the House provides for the construction of 
two first-class battleships, one repair ship, two fleet colliers and four sub- 
marines, as recommended to the committee by the Secretary of the Navy, 
except that in the case of the submarines Secretary Meyer had asked 
for five.1 


The following table gives a comparative statement of the appropria- 
tions for 1910, and the amounts recommended in this bill, omitting cents: 


Recommended Appropriated, 





Naval Establishment. in this Bill. 1910. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Pay of the Navy ... re Be ... 988,368,592 (2) 32,803,486 (2) 
Pay, miscellaneous Pe ey os. 868,550 868,550 
Contingent, Navy ... at ey 76,000 46,086 
Naval station, Island of Guam: 

Lepers and other special patients ... 14,000 14,000 
Bureau of Navigation ... “io ... 98,207,614 3,398,781 
Bureau of Ordnance ee ite ... 11,588,500 11,878,361 
Bureau of Equipment. ..... aa ... 8,038,300 9,454,581 
Bureau of Yards and Docks .... ... 1,280,000 1,530,000 
Public works, Bureau of Yards and 

Docks _... Ba ae ots ... 6,829,250 4,844,830 
Naval Academy, buildings and grounds 40,000 75,000 
Training station, California a we) Fi 18,445 
Training station, Rhode Island =a 16,300 79,716 
Training station, Great Lakes... ——_— 413,400 





1The new construction programme has been amended by the Senate, 
six destroyers and a submarine being added, while the repair ship has been 
struck off. 

2The dollar is equal to 4s. 2d. in English money. 
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Recommended Appropriated, 








Naval Establishment. in this Bill. 1910, 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Public Works: 
Bureau of Ordnance aa =i 259,600 301,375 
Bureau of Equipment = i 10,000 10,000 
Supplies and Accounts . ue —_ 16,000 
Medicine and Surgery ie i 150,000 ——_ 
Marine Corps ... awe i see 208,500 576,500 
Medicine and Surgery ... oe a 397,500 424,700 
Supplies and Accounts ... a ... 8,165,070 7,804,284 
Construction and Repair 95 a 9,111,144 9,128,144 
Steam Engineering = i ... 6,281,000 6,846,758 
Naval Academy ie gs A wis 520,800 534,293 

Marine Corps: 
Paymaster ye a Bs ... 4,176,134 4,349,910 
Quartermaster F Rad ... 2,850,900 2,698,400 

Increase of the Navy: 

Construction and machinery ... 18,075,753 22,766,823 
Torpedo boats née hie ... 1,659,971 3,000,000 
Colliers .., os eg oe oe 300,000 eam oe 
Armour and armament... ... 11,594,622 12,452,772 
Equipment se a wie des 449,500 600,000 
Total ... ...... —... 129,087,602 136,935,199 


(£26,882,833) (£28,528,166) 

The amount recommended is 2,054,533.45 dollars (£428,027) less than 
the Department estimates for the ensuing fiscal year, and, as will he noted 
in the table, nearly eight millions less than the appropriations of the 
previous year. 

The increase of 565,105.82 dollars (£117,730) in the appropriation ‘‘Pay 
of the Navy”’ is caused by the necessity for the increase in the enlisted per- 
sonnel due to the following first-class battleships going into commission 
during the next fiscal year, to wit, Delaware, Michigan, North Dakota and 
South Dakota; also twelve torpedo boat destroyers, two submarines and two 
colliers. Also a greater number of enlisted men are re-enlisting in the 
Service than heretofore, and these men receive higher pay. Re-enlistments 
are credited with a reduction of the item for ‘‘Outfits on First Enlistment’’ 
to the extent of 351,180 dollars. The total appropriation is based upon 43,333 
men and 2,666 apprentice seamen, all that can be recruited during the 
year, although the full complement allowed in the Bill is 44,000 men 
and 3,500 apprentice seamen. Transportation expense is increased 
55,095 dollars, also on account of increase of personnel. 

An appropriation of 10,000 dollars is recommended for prizes, trophies 
and badges for excellence in steaming exercises, to be awarded to the 
ships in commission for general efficiency and for economy in coal con- 
sumption. The Department states that as a result of the competition 
created by such a provision a saving of ten per cent. in coal consumption 
has heretofore and will continue to result. 

A new magazine at Puget Sound is provided for. With the increase of 
the smokeless powder appropriation it is contemplated to manufacture 
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1,500,000 pounds and to purchase 2,450,000 pounds. The lining and hoop- 
ing to the muzzle of the 12°8-inch Mark V. guu: will transform them into 
excellent pieces of ordnance of approximately as high power as the 
latest design of this calibre. 

The appropriation for modernising turrets includes the improvement 
of the turret gun sights. Equipments for turret ammunition hoists and 
rammers will increase the efficiency of all turret vessels previous to the 
Michigan class, excluding monitors. The purchase of seventy-five machine 
guns and the substitution of the new Army rifle for those now in service 
in the Navy and in the Marine Corps is provided for; also ammunition 
for Naval Militia target practice. 

Sub-target guns are to be furnished to this Militia for the systematic 
training of gun pointers and marksmen, to be followed by regular target 
practice under the supervision of naval officers. The principal dry docks 
are to be enlarged to at least 700 feet in length, 35 feet depth, and 110 
feet width, the width of the Panama locks. For a torpedo station near 
the Pacific coast 125,000 dollars is appropriated. 


Increase of the Navy. 
The committee recommends the adoption of the following paragraph 
under the appropriation “‘Ificrease of the Navy” :— 

That the final unobligated balances of all non-continuing 
annual appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1908, shall, in lieu of being covered into the Treasury, 
be available fur use in new construction, and said balances are hereby 
reappropriated and made available for all purposes for which the 
appropriation ‘‘ Increase of the Navy, Construction and Machinery "’ 
is available. 


Last year there was turned into the surplus fund of the Treasury 
1,587,303.25 dollars, being the final unobligated balances of all non- 
continuing annual appropriations for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1907, and it is estimated that abovt the same amount will be returned to 
the Treasury at the end of this fiscal year. These balances in the main 
were surpluses in the working appropriations of all the bureaus of the 
Navy Department. It is the opinion of the committee that if it be 
known by the various chiefs of the bureaus and officers in the Navy 
Department that any unobligated balances will revert, to the benefit of the 
Navy in the way of new construction it will have a tendency to create 
further economy. Heretofore there has been a disposition to expend 
the balances for articles not of absolute necessity, though perhaps useful, 
rather than turn the surplus into the Treasury, while if this paragraph 
be adopted, new construction will result and the naval Service benefit 
thereby. 

Naval Reorganisation. 

The following paragraph at the end of the Bill was the subject of a 
minority report, in which Mr. Hobson, as noted elsewhere, took decided 
ground against its adoption :— 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorised to use interchangeably 
among the several bureaus of the Navy Department the appropria- 
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tions herein made during the fiscal year 1911, so far as such inter- 


change may be necessary to consolidate the duties of said bureaus 
one with another, but nothing herein shall be so construed as to 
authorise the expenditure of any appropriation for purposes other 
than those specifically provided by the terms of said appropriations, 
or the submission of estimates for the naval establishment for the 
fiscal year 1912, except in accordance with the order and arrange- 
ment of the Naval Appropriation Act for the year 1910. 


The committee say: ‘‘This recommendation is made after careful 
consideration of a great mass of testimony taken in the hearings before 
the committee. The Secretary of the Navy submitted a plan to the com- 
mittee for the reorganisation of the Navy Department and a reorganisation 
in the administration of navy yards and naval stations, and in accordance 
with said plan he likewise submitted revised estimates for the Naval 
Establishment, suggesting many changes in the form of the Appropriation 
Rill. Owing to the fact that the plan was put into operation on Ist 
December, but a few days hefore Congress convened, the committee felt 
that it could not give legislative sanction to it. The committee had not 
prepared any plan of its own, nor is it prepared to submit any plan at 
this time. Accordingly, the committee recommends the trial of the present 
plan for one year, and therefore recommends the adoption of this paragraph 
in the Bill.”"—U.S. Army and Navy Journal. 








MILITARY NOTES. 





THE KING. 


The King has been graciously pleased to confer upon the under- 
mentioned Corps the honour of becoming their Colonel-in-Chief :-— 


Princess Victoria’s (Royal Irish Fusiliers). 
Officers Training Corps. 


Territorial Force.—The King has been graciously pleased to confer 
upon the Norfolk (The King’s Own Royal Regiment) Yeomanry, the honour 
of becoming its Colonel-in-Chief. 


The King has also been pleased to approve of the Regiment of 
Yeomanry, now styled the “King’s Colonials,’ being in future designated 
‘‘ King Edward’s Horse (the King’s Oversea Dominions Regiment),”’ and 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon it the honour of becoming its 
Colonel-in-Chief. 


The King has also been graciously pleased to confer upon the 
Honourable Artillery Company the honour of becoming Captain-General 
and Colonel. 
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The King has also been pleased to approve of the Regiment of 
Yeomanry, now styled the ‘Surrey (The Princess of Wales’s),” being 
in future designated the ‘‘ Surrey (Queen Mary’s Regiment),’’ 


Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada,—In accordance with the King's Com- 
mands, Colonel Sir Henry Pellatt, with a picked detachment of officers and 
men of the Regiment, proceeded to Balmoral, where they were inspected 
by. His Majesty on Monday, 12th inst. 


Indian Army.—The King has been pleased to confer upon the llth 
King Edward’s Own Lancers (Probyn’s Horse) the honour of becoming 
its Colonel-in-Chief, 





The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made :— 

Major-Generals—Joseph H. Laye, C.V.0., C.B.; to be Colonel the 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles); George Upton Prior to be Colonel the 
Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians); Samuel H. 
Lomax, to command lst Division (Aldershot Command). Colonels—James 
R. M. Dalrymple-Hay, C.B., D.S.0., to command in Jamaica with tem- 
porary rank as Brigadier-General; Francis J. Davies, C.B., to be General 
Staff Officer (General Staff, Aldershot Command) with temporary rank 
as Brigadier-General; Frederick J. Maxse, C.V.0., C.B., D.8.0., t« 
command lst Infantry Brigade (Aldershot Command), with tem- 
porary rank as Brigadier-General; Henry H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., 
to be Director of Military Operations, with temporary rank 
as Brigadier-General; William R. Robertson, C.B., D.S.0., to be Com- 
mandant Staff College, with temporary rank as Brigadier-General; 
Herman J. 8. Landon, to command 3rd Infantry Brigade (Alder- 
shot Command), with temporary rank as Brigadier-General; William 
Lambton, -C.M.G:, M.V.0O.;. D.8.0., to» command — Coldstream 
Guards and Regimental District; Robert Scott-Kerr, M.V.O., D.8.0., 
to be Colonel, Grenadier Guards and Command of Regimental District ; 
M.' B. F. Kelly, D.8.0:, to'command the Royal Artillery, Southern Coast 
Defences; Raymund Crawford, Army Ordnance Department, to be an 
Assistant Director at the War Office. 

Army Medical Service —Colonel Menus W, O’Keefe to be Inspector 
of Medical Services. 

Indian Army.—Colonel J. A. Tanner, D.8.0., to be a General Staff 
Officer, Ist Grade (General Staff). 


Home. 


Arrival of the Quecn’s Own Rifles of Canada.—An event of considerable 
interest last month has been the arrival on the 27th ult., at Aldershot, of 
the 2nd Battalion Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada, whose’ headquarters 
are at Toronto, to take part in the Grand Manewuvres, which form the 
final period of training of what may be called the military year, and their 
arrival is noteworthy, as it is the first time in the history of the Empire 
that a regiment, complete in all its parts, and an organised unit of one 
of the armies of the Overseas Dominions, has been brought to England 
for this purpose. It must also be recorded that the presence of the 
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regiment in this country is due entirely to the munificence of its com- 
manding officer, Colonel Sir Henry Pellatt, who is bearing the whole 
expense of the present journey, although the Canadian Government has 
given large assistance in outfitting the Corps for the occasion, new 
uniforms, including boots, putties, haversacks, kitbags, etc., and even new 
arms—700 Ross rifles and bayonets having been sérved out just before 
the regiment sailed. It would be difficult to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the step which, thanks to Sir Henry’s patriotism and generosity, 
has been taken in bringing the regiment over, thus giving them 
an opportunity for a time to associate closely with and learn 
something of their comrades-in-arms in this country, and, short as 
their stay may be, the results of the visit will probably be of far-reaching 
importance and materially advance the furtherance of the scheme of 
Imperial co-operative defence, which is now making such rapid strides 
towards realisation. 

The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada was raised in 1860 as 
the outcome of the famous Militia Act of 1855, which was the 
result of the war with Russia and the consequent withdrawal for a time 
of the large mass of Imperial troops. It took part in the suppression of 
the Fenian raids of 1865-66, the Red River Expedition of 1870, and the 
North-West Rebellion of 1885, while on the outbreak of the South African 
War in October, 1899, the battalion was among the first to offer its 
services, and many of the officers and men volunteered for and served 
in the units specially raised and sent to the front. 

The regiment crossed from Montreal in the Megantic, arriving at 
Liverpool on the morning of the 27th, entraining later in the day for 
Aldershot, where it arrived about 9.30 p.m., being received by Major- 
General Lawson—in the absence of Sir H. Smith-Dorrien—who was accom- 
panied by Major-General Robb, Major-General Mackenzie, Brigadier- 
General Maxse and other officers. The battalion is 620 strong, the men 
being drawn from various classes, the majority being clerks, but with a 
considerable proportion of mechanics and professional men, there being 
several undergraduates of Toronto University among them. They are a 
well-set-up lot of men, averaging 5 feet 9} inches in height, their ages 
being about 24. At home their military training consists chiefly of 26 
drills a year—12 in the spring, 13 in the autumn. There is never any 
trouble about getting recruits; indeed, the authorised strength of 715 is 
always largely exceeded. The actual number now is, about 840. The 
Government makes a grant of 2s. per man for each day’s drill attended 
—not exceeding 12—and all the money goes into the regimental and 
company funds. Although the expense of the trip has been borne by 
Sir Henry Pellatt yet it has to be remembered that credit is due both 
to the men and their employers as well, as it is not easy for 600 men, 
whether in business for themselves or working for others, to be spared 
for nearly two months. Not only has this long leave been given, but 
employés of the Government and the City Council, as well as the men 
working for various private concerns, are to get full pay during their 


absence, 
The regiment has been attached to the 6th Infantry Brigade, com- 
manded by Major-General C. J. Mackenzie, C.B., which forms part of 
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the 2nd Division under Major-General H. M. Lawson, C.B. It left 
Aldershot on the Sth inst. with the 6th Brigade to take part in the 
operations in central Hampshire, to be carried out by the Aldershot 
division. On Wednesday afternoon, after its arrival at Avington Park, 
the regiment was visited and inspected by the Duke of Connaught, on 
behalf of the King, who was accompanied by Lieut.-General Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien. Then, preceded by the Aldershot headquarters and divisional 
staffs, the Duke inspected the regiment in line, and afterwards took the 
salute as the battalion marched past in column. At the conclusion of the 
review the regiment was formed up into three sides of a square and was 
addressed by the Duke, who said: — 

Sir Henry Pellatt, officers and non-commissioned officers of the Queen’s Own 
Rifles of Canada,—I have been sent here by his Majesty the King to see your regiment 
and to welcome you inhis name. I think that one of the first messages you received 
on landing on English soil was a telegram from his Majesty, in which he wished you a 
hearty welcome and a pleasant stay in this country. I myself take it as a great 
compliment that his Majesty has instructed ‘me to be his representative to inspect 
the regiment on this occasion. As I was telling your commanding officer just now, 
this is by no means the first time I have had the pleasure of meeting the Queen’s 
Own. Both in 1869 and in 1870, and again in 1890, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the regiment, and I shall never forget that I had the honour of taking part with 
this regiment, among other Canadian regiments, in the defence of the Canadian 
frontier in May of 1870. I hope that your visit to this country will have pleased 
you, and that at its conclusion you will carry back recollections of good comrade- 
ship with all ranks of the British Army, that you will have seen the way in which 
that Army is trained, and that you will go back with much information gained and 
with many pleasant memories of the different occasions on which you have worked 
with the British Regular troops. From what I have seen of you here you have 
most excellent material in your ranks, and I consider that your march past was 
most excellently executed. 

Addressing the Colonel personally, the Duke continued : — 

Sir Henry Pellatt,—In bringing this regiment from Canada to this country you 
have performed a great and an Imperial duty. You have shown us the material of 
which the Canadian cegiments are made, and you have shown that the same 
patriotism and devotion to out Sovereign are in your ranks and in the ranks of 
other Canadian regiments, which exist in the ranks of the British Army. I am 
certain that there is one thing you will take back to Canada, and that is the good 
feeling and the lasting friendship of your comrades of the British Army to those in 
Canada. I hope that the remainder of your visit will be pleasant, and in his 
Majesty’s name I assure you of the very great pleasure and the very great satisfac- 
tion which it has been te him to know that you have been the first representatives 
of his Armies across the seas to take part with British troops in peace manoeuvres. 
I wish you every success, and I hope that you will have a happy return to Oanada, 
and that you will be welcomed with open arms, 

The Duke then informed Sir Henry Pellatt that it was his Majesty's 
wish that he, with some of his officers and men, should go to Balmoral. 
Colonel Sir Henry Pellatt, with officers and men yet to be selected, were 
to leave for Balmoral on Saturday, the 10th inst. 

The regiment will arrive in London for a four days’ visit on Tuesday, 
13th inst., and will be quartered at what was the Duke of York’s School 
at Chelsea. On Friday, 16th inst., it will march to the Guildhall, where 
the officers and men will be received by the Lord Mayor and the Civic 
Authorities, and be entertained at luncheon. On Saturday it rejoins the 
6th Brigade and will take part in the Grand Manewuvres.—Pr¢cis from 
The Times and other sources. 
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New Army Inspectors.—The number of the Army Inspectors, 
Austria- whose official designation, before the 18th of last April, was 


Hungary. that of Inspector-General of the troops, has recently been 


sensibly increased. Before the annexation of Bosnia~-Herzegovina, there 
were only three of these officers. A fourth was appointed in October, 
1909, in the person of General Varezanin von Varés, Governor-General 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina. By an Imperial Decree of 14th June last, two 
other generals have received the same distinction, viz., the Archduke 
Frederick, General of Infantry and Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian 
Landwehr, and General of Cavalry von Klobucner, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Honved. Both retain their present appointments. 
By a decree of the same date, the following places of residence were 

assigned to the six Army Inspectors : — 

General of Infantry the Archduke Frederick, Vienna; 

General of Cavalry the Archduke Eugene, Innspriick ; 

General of Cavalry von Klobucner, Buda-Pesth ; 

General of Infantry Varezanin von Vares, Sarajevo; 

Inspector-General of Ordnance Potiorek, Vienna ; 

General of Infantry von Frank, Vienna. 


The Army Inspectors are entitled in their own districts to the same 
honours as those rendered to the Minister of War.—Revue Militaire des 
Armées Etrangeres. 





Infantry Telephone and Signal Services.—The April number of the 
Jahrbiicher contains a résumé of the new regulations concerning the 
telephone and signalling services in the Austro-Hungarian infantry, and 
in the Jager regiments, of which the following are the points of general 
interest :— > 

Each company possesses a complete telephone and signal outfit. The 
last named is composed of four posts furnished with flags and two with 
flashing apparatus, the one using petrol, the other acetylene. The tele- 
phone matériel consists of a cable a kilometre and a half long (1,641 yards), 
and a telephone post manned by three men; in addition, four groups of flag 
signallers are attached to it. The company thus details 15 men for these 
two services, of whom each carries a weight in bulk of 55 lbs., 
including the matériel; however, this is usually on the march entrusted 
to the company ammunition cart. 


The regulations lay down that the telephone communications are to 
ensure, under any circumstances, direct communication between the 
commanders on the field of battle or in fortified positions. It is expected 
that a general idea of what is going on shall be formed before unrolling the 
drums, so that it may not be necessary to rewind the coils in order to move 
to some other point; in addition, it is recommended to employ, as far as 
possible, a high tension current in order to avoid deterioration in the 
apparatus and troubles in transmission when the weather is wet. The tele- 
phone posts are not to be more than 1,800 paces apart; if, however, a 
greater distance has to be covered, the telephonic groups of several com- 
panies must be joined up and intermediary posts established. 
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In conclusion, the regulations lay down that every officer, the officer- 
aspirants, the under-officers on promotion, and even the non-commissioned 
otlicers and capable soldiers, must be able to manipulate the telephone, 
which indicates the importance now attached to the efficient working of 
the telephone during battle. 

The Military Dirigible ‘‘ Parseval.’’—The following are some of the 
details of the military dirigible balloon Parseval, which, having concluded 
the trials provided for by the contract, has been taken over by the War 
Department; she is the first of the military aerial fleet of Austria- 
Hungary. 

The Parseval must be placed among the smallest of the dirigibles of 
this type; it consequently cannot do all that is expected from the most 
recent types of balloons of other Powers. But it must not be forgotten, 
when taking into account the services it can render, that it is the first which 
has been constructed in Austria, where the art of aeronautical construction 
is quite new, and that, on the other hand, the military administration 
laid down certain conditions that the constructors could only overstep 
at their own risk. The ascents, however, made by the Parseval have proved 
that it possesses all the qualities required from it. 

In order to pronounce definitely on its military value, account must be 
taken of its speed, its radius of action, its power of transport, and its 
steering efficiency. 

(a.) The speed proper is in close relation with the cubic capacity, and 
depends before all on the motors. That of the Parseval has 4 cylinders 
and is worked by means of benzine; it makes 1,300 revolutions a minute 
and develops 70-H.P. The trial trips have shown that she can attain a 
speed of more than 274 miles an hour; on a total weight of 882 lbs. for 
the motor, each H.P. only weighs 18 lbs. 

The Zeppelin 11. has two motors of 100-H.P.; the Gross I]. has two 
of 75-H.P.; the Liberté two of 60; the Italian military dirigible ‘‘I.’’ has 
one of 70; the new Gross four of 75-H.P., which gives a total H.P. of 
300. It is, therefore, necessary, when comparing the less speed of the 
Parseval with those of the’ most recent balloons constructed abroad, to 
take into consideration its small displacement. Nevertheless, it has proved 
on trial that it can attain a speed of 40 feet a second. The Gross 11. 
and the German Parseval have, up to the present, made a speed of from 
42 to 46 feet a second; the new Gross III., on the other hand, is to exceed 
50 feet. The new Austro-Hungarian dirigibles Lebaudy and Clément- 
Bayard, which will have a capacity of 130,000 and 113,000 cubic feet, are to 
attain a speed of 50 feet or more per second. 

(b.) The radius of action is determined by the speed of one part 
and the capacity of endurance of the other. The Parseval carries a 
provision of benzine for 12 to 14 hours; it can carry, in addition, 4 persons 
and 440 lbs. of ballast; its mean radius of action, therefore, is 154 miles 
per hour, and its extreme, 186 miles. 

(c.) The load capacity of the balloon depends on its cubic capacity 
and its construction; technically speaking, in the Parseval it is good; the 
relation between the total weight and useful load is normal. The carrying 
capacity of the Parseval, which can convey 4 persons and 440 lbs. of ballast, 
allows of its carrying 440 Ibs. of explosives, that is four bombs, too small 
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a number evidently to give decisive results. The balloon must, therefore, 
seek elsewhere for its field of action and employment, notably in recon- 
naissances, both strategic and tactical. Its characteristics, therefore, are 
in effect more those of a modest aerial cruiser, whose chief sphere of 
activity will be, principally, scouting and exploration service. 

(d.) With regard to its maneuvring and steering qualities, the 
Parseval represents the maximum of what can be realised under the 
conditions imposed on the constructors.—Revue Militaire Suisse. 





Reorganisation of the Artillery.—The field artillery of the 
Belgium. Belgian Army consists at the present time of 30 active 

mounted batteries, 4 horse artillery batteries, 6 Reserve 
mounted batteries, 4 ammunition batteries, and 4 depéts. These units 
are grouped in regiments as follows: — 





Batteries. 
Regiments. Monnted. Horse. Reserve. Ammunition. Depét. 
Ist, Gand fos xe Fa — 1 1 1 
2nd, Malines sie ee: 2 2 1 1 
8rd, Brussels ... ec ae —_ 1 1 1 
4th, Louvain a ae ia 2 2 1 1 
Total... .«. --» OO 4 6 4 4 


This organisation, as far as regards the number of the active mounted 
and horse artillery batteries, dates from thirty-six years ago (Decree of 
the 29th January, 1874), and whilst most of the European Powers, 
recognising the ever-increasing importance of the réle of artillery on the 
field of battle, have largely increased the proportion of their field artillery, 
Belgium has, up to the present, made no change. 

1. Artillery Officer Cadres.—In April last the Minister of War laid 
before the Chamber an Act reorganising the cadres of the officers of the 
artillery, which was passed on the 29th April, and by the Senate on the 12th 
May, and came into effect on the 18th of the same month, there being 
an increase of 6 field officers and 86 subalterns. 

The organic numbers of the officers cadres and the ordnance officers 
in charge of matériel has been fixed as follows 1:— 


Special 
Services. Regimental. 
Colonels B. ous oe .. 2 @) 12 (8) 
Lieut.-Colonels Mee a «., 8@®) 11 (8) 
Majors 2 i “le ive i. .) 8 (32) 35 (27) 
Subalterns ... ost a .. 4 (23) 526 (421) 
Ordnance ; 
Store Majors SS oon _ 
Officers | Subalterns —... .-- 83 (34) —_ 


However, there will only be created in 1910 additional employment 
for one colonel, three majors (of whom one is for Ordnance Store duties), 





1'The numbers shown between parentheses indicate the number of 
artillery officers in each category before the passing of the new Law. 
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and forty-seven subaltern officers. The remaining additional officers will 


be made in 1911. 

2. Effectives of the Artillery Units——A Royal Decree of the 25th 
June last has fixed, on a peace footing, the effectives of the units of 
the reorganised artillery, which will come into force on the lst prox. 


‘Lhe field artillery will consist of :— 

(a.) 4 brigades of 2 regiments (numbered from 1 to 8). The odd- 
numbered regiments will have: 1 staff, 6 active mounted batteries, form- 
ing 2 groups of 3 batteries, 2 Reserve batteries, and 1 depét. The even- 
numbered regiments will have: 1 staff, 6 active mounted batteries, form- 
ing 2 groups of 3 batteries, 1 Reserve and 1 ammunition battery. 

Kach mounted battery, instead of being composed of only 6 guns 
and 1 battery cart, will be composed of 6 guns, 6 caissons, and a cart. 

(b.) 2 groups of horse artillery. 


The mounted batteries are numbered from 1 to 48, the Reserve batteries 
from 1 to 12, the ammunition batteries from 1 to 4, and the horse artillery 
batteries from 1 to 4. 

Effectives.—The mounted batteries will have 84 men, 7 of whom are 
non-commissioned officers, with 12 saddle and 40 draught horses. The horse 
artillery batteries will have 109 men, 9 of whom will be non-commissioned 
officers, with 59 saddle and 38 draught horses. 


The new Military Law, having left the peace effectives at 42,800 men, 
and the horse effectives not having been modified, it has not been possible 
to increase the number of batteries without reducing the numbers allowed 
for the old ones, with the result that there is a mean deficit of 13 men 
and 9 horses for the mounted batteries, and of 5 men ‘and 10 horses for 
the horse artillery batteries. 


The new effectives are thus insufficient, especially for the mounted 
batteries. However, in order to render possible the instruction under 
the direction of the responsible battery commanders, the Minister 
of War has ordered the trial, for three years, of the following system: 
The 8rd battery of each group will place, in a permanent fashion in 
time of peace, a complete section with the two other batteries, and will 
only maintain the cadre and the men strictly necessary for preparing for 
mobilisation and looking after the matériel. 

3. New Artillery Garrisons.—The Minister of War has fixed the 
garrisons of the eight regiments of field artillery and the two horse 
artillery groups provided by the new organisation. 


(a.) Mounted Artillery.— 
lst Regiment, Gand. 


2nd 5 Gand-Audenarde. 
3rd a Malines. 

4th “ Antwerp. 

5th a Liége. 

6th a Tirlemont-Malines. 
7th ta Brussels. 


8th Louvain. 
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(b.) Horse Artillery.— 

1 Group at Brussels under the orders of the General Commanding 
the Cavalry Division. 

1 Group at Gand under the orders of the General Commanding the 
cavalry at Gand. 


These definite cantonments cannot, however, be immediately occupied, 
so the 2nd Regiment will be provisionally installed, half at Malines and 
half in camp; the 6th, half at Turnhout and half at Louvain; the 8th, 
half at Louvain and half at Charleroi; the 1st half Horse Artillery Group 
at Tervueren, and the 2nd Group at Malines.—Revue Militaire des Armées 

trangéres. 





Strength of the Army in 1910.—In the present year the Army. 
Germany. recruited on the basis of the Act of 15th April, 1905, will count 

an effective total of 505,839 men, exclusive of officers, non- 
commissioned officers, one-year volunteers (Hinjahrige), and the employés 
of the military administration. Of this number, Prussia herself alone 
furnishes 392,979 men; Bavaria, 55,424; Saxony, 37,711; and Wiirtemburg, 
19,725. 

The state of the units for 1910 will be as follows :—633 Battalions of 
Infantry, 510 Squadrons of Cavalry ; 574 Field Batteries, 40 Battalions of 
Foot Artillery, 20 Pioneer Battalions, 12 Battalions of Troops of Com- 
munication, and 28 Train Battalions. To these must be added 9 so-called 
Instruction Batteries attached to the Field Artillery School of Firing, 
Machine Gun Sub-divisions, etc. It is hoped that the next Quinquennial 
Act will provide for the creation of third battalions for the 28 regiments 
which have not yet got them, and also for two regiments of Field Artillery 
for two divisions which are still unprovided with the regulation number 
of batteries ; and further, that the recruiting of men intended for service 
with the machine gun companies will be fixed, these up to the present 
having been drawn from the effectives of various regiments. The Institu- 
tion of the Veterinary Corps requires the appointment of 14 veterinary 
officers, and the effectives of the three Balloon Companies must be in- 
creased this year by 1 officer, 13 non-commissioned officers and 57 men. 

Education in the German Army.—The report on the instruction of 
the recruits for the land and sea forces for 1908 has been published by the 
Centralblatt fiir die Gesammte Unterrichtsverwaltung. Out of 160,588 
recruits, 39 were illiterate and 38 possessed a sufficient knowledge but in a 
language other than that of Germany; there were no illiterate recruits 
in the Navy. The percentage of illiterates was in that year 0-02, as 
against 0-03 in 1907 and 0°96 in 1888-89; the Province of Posen produc- 
ing the greatest number—a percentage of 0-08; Western Prussia coming 
next with a percentage of 0°06; Eastern Prussia, with a percentage 
of 0°04; and Silesia, with 0-02. Westphalia, Hesse-Nassau and Hohen- 
zollern furnished no illiterate recruits. 

In the Province of Posen the proportion of illiterates, however, also 
shows ea decrease: from 2°84 per cent. in 1888-89 it has fallen to 0°08 per 
cent. In France, in 1906, the contingent of récruite showed a percentage 
of 1°37 of illiterates._-Revue Militare Suisse. 
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Calling out of the Reservists and Landwehr during 1910.—¥or the 17 
Army Corps the men called out have been thus distributed :— 


Infantry mm 22% Li bi big ... 267,060 () 
Jagers td bas dk Sia of si 7,480 (1) 
Machine Guns eee sas we ve xt 945 (1) 
Field Artillery ed dis a, m ... 86,080 
Foot Artillery rae iit ile ht ... 18,900 @ 
Pioneers ae me $f ri id .. 11,890 @ 
Railway Brigade ... Ai By get abt 2,803 (2) 
Automobilists A - ide bed Ri 431 (3) 
Balloonists ... ae its ‘4 Bi fi. 316 (4) 
Telegraphists Me Wu yt sé 52, 1,245 (5) 
Train Ks # oe bai Bi aa 9,822 (6) 
Total oe ... 856,922 


This total shows an increase of 57,942 over that of 1909. 

The general regulations relative to the categories of the men and the 
length of time for which they are called out are similar to the regulaticas 
laid down last year. 


Distribution of the Men Called Out.—The men are incorporated in the 
peace units or in special units, assembled as far as possible in the Camps 
of Instruction :— 

1. For all the two-battalion regiments (33) a third battalion was to 
be formed by means of the Reservists ; 

2. In the Guard, the IlIrd, IVth, VIIth, VIIIth, [Xth, and Xth 
Corps two Reserve Regiments were to be formed; in the Ist, IInd, Vth, 
Vith, XIVth, XVth, XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth Corps, one was to be 
formed. In all, there have been constituted this year 24 Reserve regiments 
in place of 18 in 1909, 17 in 1908, and 12 in 1907; 

3. In each of the Prussian Corps a group of Reserve Field Artillery 
will have been formed, 17 groups in all (same number as in 1909); 

4. Further instructions were to be issued determining the constitu- 
tion of these regiments, battalions and groups, as well as that of the Foot 
Artillery regiments of the Landwehr and Reserve ; 

5. The infantry battalions, Jaigers and Pioneers of the Ist and 
XVIIth Corps ‘for the Imperial Manceuvres) to be raised to 700 men by 
means of the Re«rvists called out for 28 days; 

6. A fourth of the Reservists attached to the machine gun companies 
of the Guard regiments, and of the Corps numbered I. to IV., and of the 
Viith, VIIIth, and XIVth Corps, to be called out for 28 days; 





1For 14 days. 

22,047 Reservists for 28 days, 756 Landwehr for 14 days. 

3 For 28 days (among the 431 are 381 Reservists of other arms). 

4188 Reservists of the Balloon battalion for 21 days, 128 Reservists 
of other arms, trained in the balloon service, for 28 days. 

5 For 42 days: 795 Reservists of the Telegraph troops'and 105 Infantry 
Reservists, trained in the Telephone service; for 14 days: 345. Landwehr. 
6 8,530 for 14 days and 1,292 for 20 days. 
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8. The Cavalry regiments, even if they are not taking part in the 
Imperial Manceuvres, might incorporate for the mancuvres as many 
Reservists as they could mount. Among these men were to be included the 
Under-officers and Under-officer Aspirants intended for employment in 
the active regiments. 

When the regimental and brigade exercises were separated from the 
mancuvres by an interval of time, commanding officers had the power of 
calling out the Reservists for these exercises ; 

9. In the field artillery the men not yet trained with the matériel 
96 N/A are to be the first called up. Apart from the Regiment of 
Instruction, each battery will receive, after the autumn manceuvres, a 
certain number of cavalry reservists who will receive training as artillery 
drivers (5, 8, and 11 for batteries, with effectives: weak, medium or 
strong; the numbers raised to 8, 12 and 16 for batteries of the XIVth 
Corps). These men are to be taken from the oldest classes. 

10. Each Army Corps to place at the disposal of the General 
Inspectorate of the Foot Artillery a maximum of 80 Reservists of the 
Train, from the youngest classes of the Reserve, in order to provide for 
the needs of this arm in drivers and mounted Under-officers ; 

11. All the Reservists of the Pioneers are called out for 28 days; 

12. The Inspectorate of the troops of communication are authorised 
to call out for 28 days, 381 Reservists of other arms, fit to be employed 
as automobilists; the Under-officers and candidates for Under-officers are 
included in this number; 

13. The Cavalry Reservists called out to serve in the Train are to 
be taken in the first place from among the Lance-Corporals (Gefreiten), 
who, at the expiration of their active service, have been reported fit to 
receive the instruction to qualify them for service in the personnel of the 
Train-Superintendents (Train-Aufsichtspersonal) ; these men are to be taken 
from the youngest classes. These Cavalry and Train Reservists classed in 
the Train-Aufsichtspersonal at the expiration of their active service and 
having accomplished their first period of training, will receive their instru:- 
tion in the summer in the special companies formed for this purpose. At 
the same time there will be called out for 40 days with the Train battalions, 
in order to learn the duties of the Train: — 


a. At least one Under-officer of the Active Army, who is not to be 
too young, from each of the Cavalry Regiments, for mobilising 
with the wagon-train columns (Fihrparkkolonnen); these 
Under-officers are intended to do duty as Sergeant Major 
(Wachtmeister) for these columns; 

b. The Under-officers of the Cavalry Reserve, who are detailed for 
the Train-columns of the Telegraph Detachments; 

c. The men who, in their first period of training, have shown 
themselves qualified to carry out the duties of Wachtmeister 
on condition that they are still in the Reserve and liable to 
some periods of training; they are to he called out, as far 
as possible, in the year which follows their first period ; 


14. The Fortress-Telegraphists (654, including the Saxons) are called 
out in several batches for 42 days each, in the different fortresses of the 
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Empire and at the Military Telegraph headquarters at Berlin; those who 
put in their term at Strasbourg, however, are only dalled out for 21 days; 

15. The men of the working sections (892) are called out: the 
Reservists for 28 days, the Landwehr for 14, and will carry out their special 
duties at the different camps of instruction. 

The regulations concerning the hospital attendants, nurses, etc., are 
similar to those of preceding years. 

Practice Ammunition.—In the Field Artillery for every 100 men 
called out (exclusive of those coming from the cavalry), who take part in 
the battery school of firing, there is allowed 20 rounds of field shell and 
80 shrapnel, or 60 rounds with the practice projectile 05 of the light 
howitzer, and 40 rounds with the shell 98 of the same gun. There is 
further allowed the necessary materials for manufacturing 75 pétards 
for bursting, for the artillery to range on. 

For every battery of a Reserve group there is provided: 300 rounds 
of shrapnel, 75 of shell, and 100 practice cartridges (the same allowance 
as last year). 

In addition, the materials necessary for manufacturing 370 pétards 
for the artillery to range on are allowed. 


The Bavarian Army.—The preceding regulations, save in some small 
details, are applicable to the Bavarian Army. 


The men called out are distributed as follows: — 


Infantry ... obs Sie ie $e. ra ... 83,720 
Jagers i oe ma wu woe isin me 700 
Machine Guns ... ae sais =e ie ee 50 
Field Artillery ... oe Jay Seid ia ... 8,940 
Foot Artillery... * i es pe ... 4,500 
Pioneers ... ae se ie ees ees ai 989 
Railway Battalion “Ge vi bos wis v7 237 
Automobilists —... dex - av we ei 68 
Balloonists oa aes ae sah aig ei 60 
Telegraphists _... 50 kt sis aie ais 166 
Train bat ib - er we be . ~=—-1,605 

Total... ‘ibe i wis ... 45,935 


An increase of 3,462 over last year. 


The Saxon Army.—The same regulations as precéding. 
The men called out are distributed as follows :— 


Infantry ... is ae ves ie &é ... 26,050 
Jaégers.... — sap sity an ai .. 1,070 
Machine Guns ... ive oe ved a4 Poa 110 
Field Artillery ... ee ro oe mi ... 4,040 
Foot Artillery ... ee ie sisi “uk .. 1,300 
Pioneers ... ots ih va im ~ ... . 1,070 
Train Pe! ee a a bi bt ae 882 

Total ee os pel ie Fie ... 94,522 


oe 
—Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 
VOL. LIV. 4D 
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Strength of the Mezican Army.—The Mexican Army com- 
prises at the present time 30 battalions of infantry, 14 regi- 
ments of cavalry, 4 regiments of artillery, 2 stationary com- 
panies in Lower California, 1 squadron of Presidential Guards, 1 machine- 
gun section and 3 stationary coast sections. The battalions have 4 com- 
panies; the Cavalry regiments, 4 squadrons of 81 sabres each, and the 
Artillery regiments, 4 batteries each. 


Mexico. 


The effectives seem to be approximately as follows :— 


Infantry ae arp si bk ment oni Jaa 
Cavalry ing ~ in af oN ay 4,560 
Artillery ee “ = aa ~~ OG 1,340 


Approximate total 22,980 


einai tee 

The officers strength appears to be :— 
Generals of Division... sive =f sil bad 7 
Generals of Brigade ... ea aa om be 41 
Brigadier-Generals bes as Pe mn a 55 
Senior Officers jis Sud OTS bbe bss .. 611 
Subalterns cin ts sae = i ... 1,177 
Total ... sce ... 2,385 
— 


Adding to these numbers 41 superior officers, 110 subaltern officers 
and 1,000 men belonging to the Navy, as well as 2,000 gendarmes for 
police duty in the interior, we have the whole of the resources in men of 
which Mexico can dispose in time of peace for assuring security in the 
National territory. ‘These numbers, however, could be sensibly increased 
if the Government felt any necessity by a simple appeal to the Governors 
of the different provinces. 


The Army Budget.—The Military Estimates have considerably in- 
creased since 1907. This increase is due to the improvements effected 
in the barracks, the matériel, the equipment and the schools. 


The credits allotted for Military expenses by Parliament in 1907-08 
amounted to a sum of 17,277,655 pesos (£3,599,511).1 


The corresponding credits in the Budget for 1910-11 have risen to a 
sum of 20,942,175 pesos, that is £4,362,953, showing an increase vf 
£763,442. 


The following table shows how the different credits are allotted and 
their comparison with the corresponding amounts in the Budget of 1997-08. 









(1) The Mexican peso equals 4s. 2d. 
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Mexico. 
: Budget. Budget. , 
Headings. 1910-11 190708 Difference. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

Ministry of War i i 567,403°65 49,175°00 |+4+ 618,230°65 
General Staff and Dependencies . | 1,078,815°50 965,521°75 |4- 113,293°75 

Military noeeaes Forts and 
Prisons re A Std 301,046°70 276,046°63 j4+ 25,000°07 
Infantry vs ate ate, vee | B,886,015°35 | 4,965,822°71 |4- 420,192°69 
Cavalry... geo sa er «. | 2,223,024:11 | 2,956,201°93 732,277 °82 
Artillery ves se wae wee | 2,056,348°35 | 1,411,182°37 645,145°98 
Engineers... 83 ot é 1,402,306°35 | 1,228,355°37 173,950°98 
Navy .. he ot .» | 2,121,603°35 | 1,924,996°00 196,607 35 
Medical Service ‘i cn se 979,063°32 739,461°61 239,601°71 
Justice, Archives, etc. pan - 603,121°40 498,791°50 104,329°9U 
Administration and Finance ™ 4,222,425°00 | 2,262,000-00 |-+4-1,960,425°00 
TOTAL ... w+» | 20,942,175°08 | 17,377,654°87 |4-3,644,520°21 

















—Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangeres. 





Mezico’s Automatic Rife.—In Arms and the Man for 
3lst March is a description by Mr. Crossman of the Mondragon auto- 
matic rifle, adopted by Mexico. He believes it has solved the 
problem of a satisfactory automatic rifle for troops. ‘‘The Mon- 
dragon rifle,’”’ he states, ‘‘is not an automatic in the strict sense 
of the word, it requiring a pull of the trigger to fire each shot, and 
being, therefore a self-loader, but the word has come to mean an arm of 
the self-loading class and is used here in this sense. The only true auto- 
matic arms are, of course, those of the Maxim, Colt and Benet-Mercie class, 
loading and firing themselves as long as the ammunition supply is kept 
up and the sear is held out of the way of the striker. In appearance the 
rifle is not unlike our new Springfield, the barrel being cased in 
both above and below to a point six inches from the muzzle. A bolt 
handle sticks straight out from the right side of the breech and a box 
magazine protrudes about two and a half inches below the receiver. Where 
the bolt would be on the new Springfield is a long, fixed cylinder with 
a milled head, containing a coiled spring and affording a passageway 
for the bolt. when the rifle is fired. The breech is much longer than the 
new Springfield, and the rifle, like all automatics, is clumsy appearing. 
It is a gas operated arm, following the essential character of the Colt 
and the Benet-Mercie in machine guns and the standard sporting rifle 
in self-loading arms. The Mondragon is fitted with a bolt not unlike 
that of the new Springfield, but locking with a slight turn instead of the 
full quarter turn necessary to lock rifles of the Mauser type. 

“The magazine is of the Mauser staggered type, but fitted with a 
four-leaved spring instead of the two-leaved type used on the Mauser. and 
the new Springfield. Its capacity is ten cartridges. The loading is by 
means of a clip. One of the most ingenious devices on the rifle is the 
arrangements for converting it into a hand operated arm. The valve 
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Mexico. 
by which the gas is taken from the barrel to the cylinder 1s of the two-way 


type, and is fitted with a handle by which it can be turned. By means 
of this handle, the gas may be diverted from the cylinder through a 
different port into the open air. This leaves the gas motor part of the 
niechanism motionless regardless of the shot that may be fired. The 
only movement necessary to make the change is that of turning the valve 
handle, situated where the forestock ends near the muzzle. The severing 
of connection between the operating lever and the connecting rod is 
entirely devoid of extra effort on the part of the soldier, the pressure of 
his fingers on the handle of the bolt mechanism driving in the hook and 
uncoupling the connecting rod. A spring presses the hook back into 
place each time the handle is released, — the connection with the 
automatic mechanism. 


“The gas taken from the barrel is so little that the difference in 
velocity is practically nil. The gas is taken from a port not six inches 
from the muzzle and too late to affect the pressure on the bullet. The 
fouling experienced on most arms of the gas operated type is done away 
with on the Mondragon, the arm cleaning itself and relubricating the 
piston chamber with each mction. The arm weighs but nine pounds four 
ounces, about the same as the new Springfield’s average weight—although 
the latter is listed at eight and three-quarters pounds. This is worthy of 
note—that the extra mechanism used on the rifle does not affect the 
weight of fhe arm to any appreciable extent. 


“The rifle has a capacity of sixty shots per minute, and has been 
tested out thoroughly without failing. One of the tests consisted in firing 
the rifle until the barrel expanded -15 inch in length from the heat and 
the stock caught fire, without a single balk on the part of the mechanism. 
Mexico thus is the first nation to take up the automatic rifle for her 
troops, and, from present results, the rifle decided upon will give perfect 
satisfaction. Germany has armed several regiments with the automatic 
rifle for test, France is flirting with it, and the United States, like 
England, is testing out dozens of different designs of self-loader guns. 


‘“‘Mexico is in position to work out a rifle that will come close to being 
perfect. for the purposes for which it is intended. Both the new and the 
old rifle using the same cartridge will permit her to arm a small body 
of her troops with the new rifle without danger of war suddenly appearing 
on the horizon and catching her with two different arms, using two 
different cartridges, in the hands of her troops. It will be possible to 
work out by practical experience the small defects that new rifles always 
show and to remedy the faults without calling in a hundred thousand 
rifles. Defects do appear, as well as mistakes in design—our own rod 
bayonet for example, used on the first new Springfield. 


‘‘The inventor of this rifle, General Mondragon, is well known among: 


those following the progress of military arms as a man who is away up 
in ‘g’ in technical knowledge of firearms. His field piece is one of the 
modern quick-firing class, and compares favourably with the best of the 
French designers—from which our own are copied. The work of developing 
an automatic rifle was entrusted to him as far back as 1891, and since that 
time he has been plugging away, studying the best types in existence and 
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® Mexico. 
gradually embodying in his own rifle the points that should be found in 
a successful automatic military arm. The final arm decided upon was of 
the gas operated type, and its construction was begun in 1908.’’- Army 
and Navy Journal. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN A EUROPEAN CONFLICT. 





To the Editor of the JourNaL oF THE Royat Unitep Service INSTITUTION. 


Srr,—Second Lieutenant Spiers, in his very interesting précis of 

General Langlois’ ‘‘ L’Armée Anglaise dans un Confit Européen,’’ states 

‘In a war with Germany the British Navy would be but an insignificant 
a factor in favour of France. This being so...’’ But is this so? 


Suppose the ‘‘entente’’ not to exist; then— 
i. The French Navy cannot cope with that of Germany. 


ii. The Belgian frontier must not be violated, or England may join 
in against Germany. 


iii. The special embarkation facilities at Emden, and the railway 
system enabling a large force to be rapidly concentrated there, 
have not been prepared by Germany solely for practice in 
peace mancuvres. Nor is Emden primarily a menace to 
England. 


iv. The English Channel is narrow. In spite of submarines it would 
not be difficult for an unquestionably superior Navy to hold 
the Channel sufficiently long to enable Germany to turn the 
French defences on her eastern frontier. 


However, the “entente” does exist, the English Navy at present 
dominates the North Sea, Germany makes no attempt to treat us as she 
recently treated France and more lately still Russia. 

After showing that a German France would be fatal to England, and 
that the decisive battle would, in the event of war between these Powers, 
be fought on the Franco-German Frontier, the précis continues: ‘This 
battle may begin at once on the termination of German mobilisation, 
probably about the 15th day after the declaration of war, possibly even 
sooner.” To be of help, therefore, our expeditionary force would have to 
reach the French left wing rather before the 15th day. It would be 
interesting to know if they could do so. An ugly factor is that Germany 
will be the aggressor, and that this may just leave her acting on interior 
lines with reference to England and France. 


4 F. V. Yeats-Brown, Captain, 60th Rifles. 
St. George’s Barracks, Malta, 27/7/10. 








NAVAL 


AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
AUGUST 1910. 








50th Anniversary of Proclamation of new Sicilian Constitution. 

Launch of first-class armoured Cruiser Lion at Devonport. 

H.M.S. Rainbow commissioned at Portsmouth for Special Service. 

Explosion of Petrol on board Submarine Al at Portsmouth ; seven 
officers and men injured. 

H.M.S. Duncan paid off at Chatham. 

H.M.S. Indomitable paid off at Chatham. 

H.M.S. Cornwallis paid off at Devonport. 

H M.S. Duncan recommissioned at Chatham for Mediterranean. 

H.M.S. Cornwallis recommissioned at Devonport for Mediterranean. 

I1.M.S. Indomitable recommissioned at Chatham for service with First 
Cruiser Squadron. 

H.M.S. Duncan left Chatham for the Mediterranean. 

H.M.S. Cornwallis left Plymouth for the Mediterranean. 

H.M.S. Rainbow left Portsmouth for Esquimalt. 

50th Anniversary of Garibaldi’s landing at Melito (Southern Calabria.) 

Launch of First-class battleship Orion at Portsmouth. 

Launch of First-class battleship Dante Alighieri at Castellamare, for 
Italian Navy. 

H.M.S. Bedford stranded on the Samarang Rocks off Quelpart Island, 
18 lives lost. 

50th Anniversary of Garibaldi’s capture of Reggio (Southern Calabria.) 

100th Anniversary of the election of Marshal Bernadotte to be Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Heir Apparent to the Throne. 

2nd Bn. “ Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada” arrived at Aldershot. 

Prince Nicolas of Montenegro assumed the title of King. 

Formal Annexation of Korea to the Japanese Hmpire officially 
announced. 
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NAVAL. 


Argentine Rapustiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval, Buenos Aires: 
June, 1910.—‘‘ Professor Biles’ Map.’’ ‘‘ Thermic Compensation of the 
Chronometer.’”’ ‘‘ Method Employed to Drain the Flooded Compartments 
of the Battleship Almirante Brown.’’ ‘‘In Search of a Channel.” ‘ Pre- 
paration for War.’’ ‘‘The Germania Reversible Heavy-Oil Combustion 





‘* Preparation of Firing Matériel.” 
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Avstri1a-Huncary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 9. Pola: September, 1910.—‘‘ The Anschiitz-Kaempfe Rotatory Com- 
pass.” “A Practical Approved Method for the Exact Determining of 
the Bulk and Form of Bent Armour Plates.’? ‘‘Something on the Raw 
Oil (Naphtha) Industry.”’ ‘‘The New Spanish Battleships.’’ ‘‘ Benzine 
and Petroleum.” ‘‘ Report of the General Committee on the Italian 
Naval Estimates.’”’ ‘‘The Injuries to the Submersible Pluviése.”’ 





Brazit.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: June, 1910.— 
‘‘Riachuelo (an account of the battle).’’ “School of Gun-Laying.” 
‘The Grand Manceuvres of the Japanese Army in the Autumn of 1909.” 
“Practical School of Artillery.’? ‘The Piquete Powder Manufactory.” 





“A Fine Cruiser,’ ‘‘Graduated Parallel Rulers.’”’ ‘‘The Brazilian 
Navy.’’ ‘ Cosmogony.”’ 

Cuart1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso: June, 1910.—‘‘ Vice-Adnural 
Don Juan Williams Rebolledo: Obituary Notice.’’ ‘‘A Chapter on 
Powders.’ ‘‘ Official Trials of Rivetting Plates.’’ ‘‘ Justice and Pro- 
gress.’’ ‘‘Mine Exercises in the Channel.’’? ‘‘The Russian Cruiser 
Gromoboi.’’ ‘ The French Destroyers.’’ 





Francze.—Revue Maritime. Paris: July, 1910.—‘‘ Official History of 
the Russo-Japanese Naval War: Conclusion of Part I.’’ 


La Marine Frangaise. Paris: August, 1910.—‘‘To Our Readers.” 


‘« After the Funerals.’’ ‘‘ Naval Policy and Naval Programme.’’ ‘‘ The 
Grand Maneuvres and the Torpedo Flotillas.’’ ‘‘ The Grand Naval Man- 
ceuvres.”’ ‘‘ Mancwuvres and Naval Reforms:’’ ‘‘ The Menace of the Sub- 
marines.’’ ‘‘ A New Type of Torpedo Vessel.’’ ‘‘ How to Escape from a 


Sunken Submarine.’’ 


La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th August, 1910.—‘‘ The Anglo-German 
Duel.’”’ ‘A Reply.’’ ‘The Internal Economy on Board.’’ ‘‘ The Com- 
missariat.’? ‘‘ The Budget Committee and the Naval Programme.’’ ‘‘ The 
Imperial Navy (before Cambronne).’’ 25th August.—‘‘ More of the Naval 
Programme.’’ ‘‘ The Aeroplane Mania.’’ ‘‘The Port of Dakar.’’ ‘‘ The 
Corvette-Captains.” ‘The Arsenal of Bizerta.’’. ‘‘ More about Turbines.” 


Le Yacht. Paris: 6th August, 1910.—‘‘ The Large Calibre Gun.’’ 
“Yachting Notes.’”” ‘The Reconstitution of the Chinese Navy.” 18th 
August.—‘‘ More of Corvette-Captains.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’”’ ‘‘ Naviga- 
tion Lights’ (continued). ‘‘ Guns for Landing Parties.’’ 20th August. -— 
‘The Port of Dakar.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ 27th August.—‘' The Naval 
Budget for 1911.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.” 


Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 6th August, 1910.—‘‘ Naval (‘on- 
structions in 1911.’ ‘‘ The Speciality of Musketry.”’ ‘‘The Navy in 
Parliament.’”’ ‘‘ New Allocations in 1911.” 18th August.—‘‘ The Fn- 
cadrement of the Personnel on Board.” ‘‘ Aviation in the Navy.” ‘‘ The 
Moroccan Medal.’’ ‘‘The Navy in Parliament.’ 20th August.—‘‘ Avia- 
tion in the Navy.’ ‘The Pay of Officers.” 27th August.—‘ Prize 
Firing.’’ ‘‘ Aviation in the Navy.”’ ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy Personnel ” 
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Germany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: September, 1910.—‘‘ The 
Further Education of Naval Officers in Subjects Relating to their Call- 
ing.”? ‘‘Healthy Nerves and Naval War.” ‘Necessity for a Strong 
Abstinence Movement in the Imperial Navy.’’ ‘‘ Novelties in Regard to 
the Turbine Auxiliary Engines for Warships.’’ ‘‘ The French Navy,in the 
time of Colbert.” 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: September, 1910.—Not yet 
received. 





PortucaL.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: June, 
1910.—‘"' Organisation of the Colonial Navy.’’ ‘‘ The Province of Angola: 
The Mission to Quissama ”’ (continued). ‘‘ The Colonial Movement.” 

July, 1910.—‘‘ Agriculture in Cacondé6: Signor Puvel’s Report.” 
‘‘The Province of Angola: The Mission to Quissama’’ (continued). 
“The Training and Entry of Colonial Officials.’ ‘‘ Genealogical 
and Biographical Data of Some Fayal Families.”’ 


Annaes do Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: July, 1910.—‘‘ Naval 


Aeronautics.” ‘Sailor Boys’ Schools or Seamen’s Schools.’ ‘‘ Naval 
Medical Department.’’ ‘‘De Minimis.” ‘‘ General Principles for a Plan 
of Instruction and Education of the Lower Ranks in the Fleet.”’ ‘‘ Fire- 


Arms and Artillery.” 





Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: July, 1910.—‘‘ Deter- 
mination of the Declination, Inclination and Horizontal Component of the 
Terrestrial Magnetic Force in any Place.’’ ‘‘ Dirigibles for Naval War.’’ 
‘‘ English Naval Constructions.”’ ‘‘Construction, Management «ud 
Organisation of Modern Ships of War’”’ (continued). ‘‘ Official History 
of the Russo-Japanese Naval War ’”’ (continued). 





MILITARY. 


Avustris-Huneary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: 11th August, 
1910.—‘'To the Kaiser!’’ ‘‘The Kaiser's Coat.’’ ‘‘ Field-Marshal von 
Hazai.”’ ‘The Negotiations of the Hungarian Government with 
Roumania.’’ ‘‘Election Assistants.”’ ‘‘ Hygienic Requirements in 
Barracks and Forts.’’ ‘‘A German General on the Reorganisation of the 
Italian Army.’’ ‘‘ New Regulations of the Servian Army.’’ ‘‘ Mounted 
Infantry Scouts.’’ ‘‘The Danger of Black Troops for France.” 25th 
August.—'‘ Sedan Day (Austria during the Great War).’’ ‘‘ The Spirit of 
the Old Imperial Army.’’ ‘‘From the Life of King Charles I. of 
Roumania.”’ ‘* Sunday Quiet and Leave.”’ ‘*The Reward of Good 
Conduct.” ‘‘ Right and Law in Hungary.” ‘‘ Attacks on the English 
Army.”’ 

Strefeur’s Militaérische Zeitschrift. Vienna: August, 1910.—‘‘ The 
Kaiser’s 80th Birthday.’’ ‘‘The Commanding Generals in Prague from 
1621 up to the Present Day ’’ (continued). ‘‘ Contributions to the History 
of the Russo-Turkish War.”’ “Remarks on the Grand Military 
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Maneeuvres in Moravia from 8th to 10th September, 1909.” ‘Remarks on 
the Supplying Heavier Guns in the Field Artillery.’”’ ‘‘The Pappataci 
Fever.” ‘‘Communications from the Army School of Musketry: Tactical 
Maxims on the Employment of Machine Gun Detachments” (continued). 

Kavalleristische Monatshefte. Vienna: September, 1910.—Not yet 
received. 





Bexrerum.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 
Brussels: 15th July, 1910.—‘‘ The Imperial German Manceuvres in 1909.’ 
‘‘The Swedish Army’”’ (continued). ‘‘ The Battle of the Future” (con- 
tinued). 31st July.—‘‘ The Swedish Army ”’ (continued). ‘‘ The Imperial 
German Maneuvres in 1909’ (continued). ‘‘ The Battle of the Future ”’ 
(continued), 





France.—Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: Ist August, 1916.— 
‘‘ The Communication between Artillery and Infantry ”’ (concluded). ‘‘ The 
Army School’? (continued). ‘‘Belgium and the Defence of Her 
Neutrality.” ‘‘ Evolution of Infantry Tactics and Progress of Armament ” 
(concluded). ‘‘Some Points in Military Psychology.’’ ‘‘ What it is 
Necessary to Know of Aviation: Its Military Réle.’’ 15th August.—‘‘ The 
Officer and His Right to Vote.”’ ‘The Army School” (continued). 
‘What it is Necessary to Know of Aviation: Its Military Réle’’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘The Question of the Black Troops and the Native Recruiting 
in Algeria.” 

Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: July, 1910.—Not yet received. 


Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: July, 1910.—‘' The Standard of the 3:4 
Chasseurs d’Afrique.’’ ‘‘The Letter or the Spirit?’ ‘‘ Seydlitz’’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ The Conduct of Fire in a Troop of Cavalry.” ‘‘ The Breeding 
of the Cavalry Horse: Its Present, its Future, the Crisis.’’ 


Revue d'Artillerie. Paris: June, 1910.—‘‘ Observations on Collective 
Fire.”? ‘‘ The Pointed Ball Cartridges in Spain” (continued). 


Revue Militaire Générale. Paris: July, 1910.—‘‘ Considerations on 
the Campaign in Manchuria, 1904-05.”’ ‘‘ Necessity of Advanced Guard 
Regulations.”’ ‘‘ Solution of Tactical Problems” (continued). ‘‘ Advance 
Posts Relieved by the Connection between the Different Arms.’’ ‘‘ Studies 
on the 18th August, 1870.” 

Revue d'Histoire. Paris: August, 1910.—‘‘ The Campaign of 1908-09 
in Chaouia’’ (continued). ‘‘The Manceuvre of Pultusk’”’ (continued). 
‘‘The Army of Wellington before Waterloo.’’ ‘‘ The War of 1870-71: The 
National Defence in the Provinces’ (continued). 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangeres. Paris: August, 1910.—‘‘ The 
Budget of the German Empire for 1910” (continued). ‘‘ The Swedish 
Army in 1910” (continued). 





Germany.—Militdr-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 2nd August, 1910.—‘‘ More 
of ‘‘ Reiterdienst.’’’’ ‘‘ Bloody Collision of the French with Natives. in 
North-East Morocco.’’ ‘‘The Continued Development of the Bulgarian 
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Army Organisation.’’ ‘‘ News from the Russian Army.’’ 4th August.— 
“Military Impressions of Argentina.’’ ‘Something More on ‘ Reiter- 
dienst’’’’ (continued). 6th August.—‘‘The Battles in Karadagh.’’ 
‘‘Something More on ‘Reiterdienst’’’’ (concluded). “On the 
English Army.’’ ‘The Battles with the Formosan’ Natives.’’ 
9th August.—‘ Lightning Strokes and Lightning Dangers.’’ “ Hand 
and other Grenades.” ‘‘The Battles in Karadagh” (concluded). 
‘*Officers Benefit Society,’ 11th August.—‘“Lightning Strokes 
and Lightning Dangers” (concluded). ‘‘Hand and other Grenades’’ 
(continued). 13th August.—‘‘One Hundred and _ “Fifty Years 
Ago: Liegnitz, 15th August, 1760”’ (continued). ‘Hand and 
other Grenades’’ (concluded). ‘‘The Spanish Estimates for 1911.’’ 
16th August.—‘On the Failure of Scouting in the Mancuvres.’’ 
‘One Hundred and Fifty Years Ago’’:(concluded). ‘‘ Military Technical 
Review: Aviation.’’ 18th August.—‘‘ The 80th Birthday of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria.”’ ‘The 500th Anniversary of the All- 
Slav Victory on 15th July, 1410, over the Germans at Tannenburg.”’ ‘‘ On 
the Failure of Scouting at the Manceuvres’’ (continued). ‘‘ Tables for 
Reading off Morse Signais.’’ 20th August.—‘‘ On the Failure of Scouting 
at the Manceuvres’’ (continued). ‘Military Geography.’’ ‘‘ United 
States Army Orders.’’ 23rd August.—‘‘ Tne New War Bridging Matériel 
of the Pioneers and the New Pontoon Regulations.’’ ‘‘On the Failure of 
Scouting at the Manmuvres” (concluded), ‘Military Geography ’’ 
(concluded). 25th August.—‘‘Once More the Frontal Strength of 
Cavalry.’’ ‘‘The New Bridging Matériel of the Pioneers and the New 
Pontoon Regulations’’ (concluded). ‘‘ News from the Austro-Hungarian 
Army.’’ ‘‘ News from the Russian Army.’’ 27th August.—‘‘ The Prussian 
General Staff’s Work on the Manchurian Campaign.”’ ‘‘ Riding Instruc- 
tion in Picture and other Ideas of a Cavalry Officer on the New Riding 
Instructions.’’ ‘‘ The Danish Rifle Society.’”’ 30th August.—‘' News from 
the French Army.’”’ ‘“‘ Religious Strife in the Army.’’ ‘‘ Handling of 
Arms, Musketry Instruction, Fire Tactics.’’ ‘‘ Riding Instruction in 
Picture and other Ideas of a Cavalry Officer on the New Riding Instruc- 
tions’ (concluded). 


Artilleristische Monatshefte. Berlin: July, 1910.—‘‘ Measuring Dis- 
tances.’’ ‘‘New Ammunition for Our Field Guns.’’ ‘‘ Misuse of Catch- 
words in the Field Artillery.’’ ‘‘ Effect of Pointed Projectiles and Shrapnel 
Balls.’”’ ‘‘ Artillery Lessons from the Battle of the Shaho.’’ ‘‘ Mounting, 
Arrangement and Employment of Ships’ Guns.’’ ‘‘ Mounted Mountain 
Artillery.” “The New French Mountain Gun.”’ 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: August, 
1910.—‘‘ Who Reposes Grows Rusty: Remarks on the German Army 
Organisation.”’ ‘‘The Battle of Tannenberg, 15th July, 1410.’ ‘‘ The 
Further Development of Our Infantry Organisation.”’ ‘‘ Natural In- 
struction.’’ ‘‘The Unclasping of Morocco by France.’’ ‘‘The Movement 
of the West African Rifles to Algeria.’”’ ‘‘ War and Culture.” 





Itaty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e di Genio. Rome: May, 1910.— ‘‘ The 
Vulnerability of Infantry Formations under Artillery Fire.’ ‘‘ The 
Calculation of the Stresses in the Chesses and Roadbearers in a Bay of 
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a Service Bridge.’’ ‘‘The System of Mines and Countermines in the 
Citadel of Turin during the Siege of 1706: The Mine of Pietro Micca.’’ 

June, 1910.—‘‘ The Sardinian Artillery in the Battle of 24th June, 
1859.”” ‘‘On the Compilation of Range Tables.’’ ‘‘ Photography from 
Balloons in its Application to Topography.” ‘‘ Indirect Fire and its Pre- 
paration by Field Batteries.’’ ‘‘ Radio-Telegraphy in Foreign Countries.’ 
‘‘The Preparation of Fortresses for Mine Warfare after the Experiences 
Gained at Port Arthur.’’ 


Rivista Militare Italiana. July.—‘‘ Schools of Gunnery for Field 


Artillery.”’ ‘‘ Questions of Discipline and Command.”’ ‘The Possibility 
of Aerial Navigation.’ ‘Military Character According to the 
Opinions of Napoleon.’’ ‘‘ Notes on Infantry Transport.’’ ‘ Practice 


Ranges and Combined Battle Practices by Artillery and Infantry.’’ ‘‘ The 
Wide Extension of Battle Fronts and Their Influence on the Leading of 
Large Masses.’’ ‘‘The Jubilee of the One Thousand.’ ‘‘ The Military 
Supply Service in Prussia with Regard to the Peace Administration of 
the Army ’”’ (conclusion). ‘‘ Geology as a Technical Science and as Mental 
Culture.”’ 





Spain.—Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballerta. Madrid: 1st July, 
1910.—‘‘ Evolution of Military Law Among Modern Nations ’’ (continued). 
‘“‘The Infantry in the French Army” (continued). ‘‘The Grand Mau- 
cuvres in France and Germany last Autumn” (concluded). ‘‘ Opinion of 
a Russian General on the Cavalry in the Different States of Europe.’ 
15th July.—‘‘ Evolution of Military Law Among Modern Nations” (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ Balmes.’’ ‘‘ The Infantry in the French Army” (continued). 
** Aviation in Our Army.”’ 


Revista Cienttfico- Militar y Biblioteca Militar. Barcelona: 10th 
August, 1910.—‘‘ Lessons from the Riff War.’’ ‘‘ Fault of Omission.’’ 
‘Military Education of Officers in Time of Peace.’’ ‘Electric Ligkt 
Automobile.’”’ 25th July.—‘‘ Lessons from the Riff War.’’ ‘‘ Creation 
of the Japanese National Spirit.’”’ ‘‘German Ideas on Dirigibles.”’ 
‘‘Ttalian Military Equitation Competition.’’ ‘‘ Military Balloons.” 





Switzertann.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: August, 1916.— 
‘““The New Organisation of the Army.’’ ‘‘The Moore Trigger Contrul.’’ 
‘‘The Réle of Music in the Army.’’ ‘‘Some Remarks on Foot Gear.’’ 
‘“New Matériel for Machine Guns.’’ 





Uniten Srates.—Journal of the Military Service Institution. 
Governor’s Island, New York: July-August, 1910.—‘‘ What Measures in 
Peace will Secure Best Results in War Through Joint Action of Army 
and Navy? (Reeve Memorial Prize).’”’ ‘‘ The Campaign of Dinalupihan.”’ 
‘‘Sheepeater Campaign in Idaho.’’ ‘‘ The Chancellorsville Campaign.” 
‘* Machine Guns in the Cavalry.”” ‘“ Grand Italian Army Manouvres, II.” 
“Regular Army in the Civil War: The Artillery ” (continued). ‘‘ Umpire 
Service: French and German Manceuvres.”” ‘‘ Mexico’s Military Training 
School.’’ ‘‘ Japan: Defence of Her Coasts.’’ ‘‘ Types and Traditions of 
the Old Army.”’ 
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Journal of the United States Artillery. Fort Monroe, Virginia: July- 
August, 1910.—'‘‘ Battle Tactics, General Defence Plans and Battle Orders.”’ 
‘“ Battle Tacties for Coast Artillery.” ‘‘Sub-Caliber Targets.” ‘‘ The 
Minimum Velocity of a Projectile.” ‘‘ Reminder Lists for Service Target 


Practice.”’ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Naval Wars in the Baltic during the Sailing-Ship Epoch, 1522-1850. By 
R. C. Anpgrson, Sub-Lieutenant R.N.V.R., M.A., F.R.G.S. 423 pp. 
with 17 plates. 8vo. London, 1910. C. Gilbert Wood. Price, 15s. 


In the carefully compiled work before us, Mr. Anderson has made a 
most successful attempt to fill a gap which, as far as we know, there 
has been no previous attempt to bridge, and his book should prove of the 
utmost value to students of naval history. 

Mr. Anderson is a linguist of no mean attainments, for the com- 
pilation of his book has necessitated the study of a large number of 

uthorities in at least six different languages, and the amount of labour, 
evidently with him a work of love, which he has expended in his researches, 
and which is evidenced by the long list of foreign works which he has 
consulted, must have been very great. A certain amount of the information 
now given to the world has been obtained from unpublished sources in 
the Dutch, Danish and Swedish State Archives, and the author has been 
fortunate enough in obtaining the help of Mr. Van Riemsdyk, Chief of 
the Dutch Archives, in supplementing the somewhat meagre accounts of 
Dutch operations in the Baltic to be found in the standard histories, as 
also of the Chief of the Provincial Archives at Upsala, for help with the 
Swedish records. 

Up to the present the wars of the Swedes, Russians and Danes have 
been practically a sealed book to English readers, for, until Mr. Anderson 
took the work in hand, no attempt has been made to translate any of the 
naval histories of the Northern nations, of which there are many, nor to 
embody the information contained in them in any English work. Mr. 
Anderson has wisely confined himself to giving a plain record, and as 
much detailed information as possible, of the long series of naval wars 
which took place in the Baltic during the sailing-ship epoch; he has 
chosen to follow more in the footsteps of James and give the facts without 
comment, rather than in those of Mahan, and has purposely refrained from 
any discussion of the reasons or lessons of the various operations. 

The book throughout has been most carefully compiled and contains a 
vast amount of valuable information. It is well illustrated with numerous 
plans of battles, of which scarcely anything is known in this country, and 
it is supplemented by appendices giving lists of the ships lost during 
the several wars by the various Powers concerned, and a bibliography. 
There are also useful separate indices to the naval actions and 
operations, as well as to the naval officers and the ships referred to. In 
conclusion we congratulate Mr. Anderson on having produced a most 
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valuable book, which will repay careful study, and we can only hope that 
what has undoubtedly been an arduous task will meet with the recognition 
and success which it sé fully deserves. 





The French Conquest of Algeria. By Major G. B. Lavuriz, Royal Irish 
Rifles. London: Hugh Rees, 1909. 


The experiences of other nations in Colonial warfare should certainly 
interest Englishmen, and we therefore share the surprise felt by the 
author of the work under review when, in the year 1887, he discovered 
that there was no complete history in the English language of the con- 
quest of Algeria. Twenty years later Major Laurie found that the 
deficiency still existed, and he therefore set himself to fill the breach. 
The result is a modest volume of some two hundred pages, containing 
a summary of the long-drawn operations which the French have been 
compelled to undertake during the eighty years of their occupation of 
Algeria against the warlike and fanatical tribes of that country. 

In an introductory chapter Major Laurie gives a sketch of the earlier 
history of Algeria, which is written in a clear and interesting manner, 
and will arouse in many minds a desire to make a further study of the 
subject. It will surely be news to no small a number of Major Laurie’s 
readers that our own countrymen fought in Algeria as long ago as the 
year 1390, when a strong contingent of English, under the Duke of 
Lancaster (afterwards King Henry IV.), shared in an expedition sent 
by the Genoese to chastise the Algerians. The English archers on this 
occasion, we read, did good service with their long-bows, beating back 
the enemy from the shores. 

To cover the interval from the archers of 1390 to the French invasion 
of 1830, a long jump must be taken, and Major Laurie’s narrative shows 
in sufficient detail how France gradually became committed to a conquest 
for which she had little desire. Such entanglements have often been 
forced on England also, and those of our countrymen who are so ready 
to attack English diplomacy and English methods of war might do worse 
than study the story of France in Algeria, of her many futile efforts to 
avoid war and to come to terms with her uncertain foe, end of the 
innumerable vicissitudes of the long warfare to which she has been com- 
mitted by the force of circumstances. 

The general reader will find thet the long succession of French com- 
manders were for many years condemned to carry on the war with 
inadequate means—a condition with which English border soldiers will 
readily sympathise—and that France, like England, in consequence fre- 
quently suffered reverses of a more or less serious nature. The edverse 
circumstances reached perhaps their climax about the year 1834, when 
the brave and patriotic chief Abd-el-Kader rose to power. This re- 
markable leader was of a type familiar to us: prophet, patriot, and 
soldier. Unlike most Muhammadan leaders, however, Abd-el-Kader was 
an enlightened and open-minded man, in no way shrinking from the 
introduction of European civilisation, nor despising European aid in war. 
So it happened that when, in the year mentioned, the French garrison 
of Algeria bad been fixed at a strength of 21,000 white soldiers, Abd-el- 
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Kader was found to have seven battalions of Regular infantry, each 
from 1,200 to 1,300 strong, each battalion having in addition a strong 
company of European deserters from the French service. The Emir had 
also Regular cavalry of good fighting quality, and his Regular troops 
were backed by the whole male strength of the nation. With numerical 
odds much against them, and fighting as they were in a difficult country 
with very inadequate transport and supplies, it need cause no surprise that 
French arms suffered many reverses, the most serious being the action 
of Macta, in June, 1835, and the failure to capture Constantine in 
November, 1836. Both incidents are well described by Major Laurie. 
It was not until the termination of the Crimean War, in fact, that the 
large number of available trained troops permitted France to throw 
an adequate army inte Algeria, when she was speedily enabled to attack 
and capture Grande Kabylia, the headquarters of Algerian resistance. 
With the effective occupation of this mountainous region, the strength of 
the brave Algerians was finally overcome; but from first to last it is 
calculated by French historians that some 24,000 white soldiers fell in 
action in Algeria, in addition to the much larger number who perished 
from disease during twenty-seven years of unremitting warfare. 

We can recommend Major Laurie’s interesting and unassuming book 
to the attention of the readers of this Journat. It describes a number 
of military enterprises whose history has hitherto been practically un- 
known, and it is pleasantly and impartially written. A few more maps 
and an index would have added to its value. 





The Army Annual fer 1910. Edited by Major B. F. S. Bapsn-Powe.i 
and Lieut.-Colonel H. M. E. Brounxer. 304 pp. 8vo. London: 
William Clowes and Sons. Price, 7s. 6d. 


The new issue of the Army Annual will be welcomed, and the joint 
Editors may be congratulated on the result of their work. The Annual 
contains, as usual, a good deal of general information on Army matters, 
while among the articles there is a résumé of the scheme for the formation 
of an Imperial General Staff, and an interesting one on ‘‘ The Military 
Forces of the Crown, including those of the Over-Seas Dominions.’’ Other 
articles are: ‘‘ The Mancuvres of 1909, compiled from Various Sources,’’ 
with three maps, ‘‘Cavalry Training and Mancuvres, 1909,’ ‘‘ Boy 
Scouts,’? and one on ‘‘ The Legion of Frontiersmen,”’ mainly the work of 
Colonel Sir William Serjeant, C.B., the Commandant-General of the 
Legion, and there is also a short description of the ‘‘ Progress in Aerial 
Navigation during the Past Year.’’ In conclusion is appended a useful 
list of publications having a military interest. 





PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY, AUGUST, 1910. 


Notes on Reconnaissance and Survey of Military Railways for Officers’ 
R.B. Railway Companies. Compiled in the Q.M.G.’s Department of 
the War Office. Crown 8vo. 2s.3d. (Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) 

London, 1910. 
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The Russo-Japanese War: The Battle on the Scha-Ho. Prepared in the 
Historical Section of the German General Staff. Authorised trans- 
lation by Karu von Donat. With Case of Maps. 8vo. 15s. (Pre- 
sented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1910. 





Night Operations for Infantry. By Colonel C. T. Dawkins. Crown 8vo 
ls. 6d. (Presented.) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) London, 1910. 





Synopsis of the Field Service Regulations, Parts 1. and 11. For Examina- 
tion Purposes. Compiled by Captain Murray Murmugzap. Crown 
8vo. 1s. 6d. (Presented.) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) London, 1910. 





Napoleon’s European Campaigns, 1796-1815.. By Captain F. W. O. May- 
cook. Orown 8vo. 5s. (Presented.) (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) London, 
1910. 





La Tattica delle tre Armi ed i suoi fattori odierni. By Oaptain L. 
GIANNITRAPANI. 8vo. (Presented.) Rome, 1910. 





Fondamenti di Tattica Navale. By Lieutenant R. Bernotri. 8vo. (Pre- 
sented.) (Raffaello Guisti:) Leghorn, 1910. 





Longmans’ Gazetteer of the World. Edited by G. G. Cuisnotm. Imp 
8vo. 21s. (Longmans, Green & Co.) London, 1906. 





Biography of the Principal Sovereigns of Europe who have Reigned Since 
the French Revolution. Crown 8vo. 1s. (Ogle, Duncan & Co.) 
London, 1822. 





Memoirs of Russia from the Year 1727 to the Year 1744. Translated from 
the original Manuscript of the Baron pz Manstein. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. (T. Becket & P. A. De Hondt.) London, 1773. 





Graphie History of the Life, Exploits and Death ef Horatio Nelson. By 
Epwarp Orme. Crown folio. (Presented.) (Longman, Hurst, Rees 
& Orme.) London, 1806. 





9th and 49th Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps, afterwards entitled 1st 
Volunteer Battalion Prince of Wales’s Volunteers (South Lancashire 
Regiment). Compiled by Lieut.-Colonel J. D. Bucxron, V.D. Oblony 
8vo. (Presented.) (Sunrise Publishing Co.) Warrington, 1910. 





The Gun and its Development. By W. W. Greener. 9th Edition. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. (Cassell & Co.) London, 1910. 
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The Great Civil War in Lancashire, 1642-1651. By Ernest Broxar. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. (University Press.) Manchester, 1910. 





Sketches of Manchurian Battlefields. By Major A. J. R. Guasrurp, L.A. 
fe. 4to. 8s. 6d. (Presented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1910. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 
This Pamphlet will be issued quarterly, in April, July, October and January. 

Its purpose is to draw the attention of Officers to British and Foreign publications of 

Military interest which are likely to assist them in their professional work. Copies of : 

the pamphlet will be distributed to the Headquarters of Commands, Educational ‘ 

Establishments, Units and Reference Libraries. 
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PART II.* 


SECTION I. 


HISTORICAL. , 
Records of the Scottish Volunteer Force, 1859-1908. By Major-General 
J. M. Grierson, C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G. 345 pp., with 8 appendices and 
numerous plates. 8vo. London, 1909. Blackwood. ‘ 

This book forms a very interesting record of the volunteer movement in Scotland 
from ite inception till the creation of the Territorial Force. It is copiously illustrated 
with colou prints of uniforms. Part I. gives a general acoount of the origin and 
history of the force with detailed accounts of the three great reviews of ttish 
volunteers held by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria in 1860 and 1881, and by His 
late Majesty King Edward VII. in 1905. Part Il. giv. a brief regimental history 
of each regiment, noting when it was raised, its servic. 1, commanding officers, &c. 
There are several appendices giving lists of corps raised in varkus counties, 
strengthe and returne showing the state of the Force at various periods, and con- 
cluding with a table showing the units of the Territorial Army into which those of 
the Scottish Volunteer Force were convertéd on or after 1st April, 1908. 


The Riders of the Plains. A A. L. Haydon. 385 pp., with 21 illus- 
trations, map and index. 8vo. London, 1910. Andrew Melrose. 10/6. 
In “The Riders of the Plains” there is p ted in interesting form a record 
of the Royal North-West Mounted Police of Oanada from their formation to the 
present date. 
Not only does the book give a detailed account of the history and organisation 
of an armed body of which all Canadians are justly proud, but it conveys also a 
vivid impression of that “ great lone land’’ which is still great, but is rapidly 
becoming less lonely—the North-West territory. 
The chapters describing the parts played by the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police in the suppression of the Riel rebellion, and in Canada’s 00-0) n in the 
South African’ War of 1899-1902, show that the Force has a distinot military value. 


A Narrative of the Siege of Delhi. By Charles John Griffiths, late 
Captain, 61st gag 260 pp., with plans, sketches and index. 8vo. 
London, 1910. urray. of. 

In addition to the imterest which is inherent in all works dealing with the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, the present publication possesses that attraction which is 
peouliar to the personal records of historic events in which the writer actually 
partioipated, and of the impressions they made upon him at the time. Without 
pecan Ae to write history, the author conveys in t, ve style a 
acoount of the memorable siege of Delhi. Not the least interesting portions of the 
book are those which throw side-lights on the manner of life in the Army in India 
in the days of the Honourable East India Company, and those whioh describe the 
merede oer in disposing of the “loot” found by the besiegers after the 

° e y- 


_ Many Memories of Life in India, at Home and Abroad. By J. H. 
Rivett-Carnac, late Indian Civil rvice. 448 pp., with index. 8vo. 
Edinburgh and London, 1910. Blackwood. 10/6. 

Mr. Rivett-Oarnac’s book is a lively account of an Anglo-Indian offioial’s oareer 
in India. The author met prominent people during his service and his sketches 
of them and the events in which they figured provide interesting and, at times, 
instructive reading. As is perhaps natural, the early chapters of the book, in whioh 
the author describes the life and work of the young civilian in India fifty years 
be are amongst the most interesting in the book; they bear eloquent testimony 
of the far- ing changes which have been brought about within the half-century 
whioh has elapsed since the Mutiny. 


The Bengal Horse Artillery of the Olden Time. From Recruit to Staff- 
Sergeant in Quarters, Camp and Field, with Sketches of the Four great 
Actions of the Sutlcj Campaign. By N. W. Bancroft. 136 pp., with an 
inteodueten, 2 appendices, and a portrait of the author. 8vo. Calcutta, 

. Smith. 

This is an interesting little book, and gives a ve ood idea of the life and 
duties of the British soldier in India in the first half o the last century. The four 
pe mentioned in the title of the book are Moodkee, Feroseshah, Aliwal and 

The Second Afghan War, 1878-79-80: Its Causes, its Conduct, and its 
Consequences. By Colonel H. B. Hanna. In 3 volumes, with 12 maps, 
eppendios and index. 8vo. Constable. Volume I., 386 pp., 1899, 10/-. 

ume II., 872 pp. 1904, 15/-. Volume III., 583 pp., 1910, 15/-. 

Colonel H. B. Hanna has spent more than eleven years on the compilation of 

te rn whioh is intended to form an enduring indictment against the ‘ Forward 








* The titles of all books are go in English; this does not indioate that the book 
have been translated. The original title in the language in which a work is written, if “or 
in Baglish, is given in brackets. 
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The first volume, published in 1899, deals with the British relations with 
Afghanistan from 1855 to 1869, and reviews the political situation and its develop- 
ments between 1869 and the commencement of the war: a description is then given 
of the theatre of operations, the plan of campaign, the movements of the Quetta 
reinforcements, and the Multan, Kurram Valley and Peshawar Valley Field Forces. 

The second volume, published in 1904, commences with the taking of Ali Musjid 
and deals with all the engagements and various expeditions up to the negotiations 
and conclusion of peace in May, 1879. : 

The third volume, published in the present year, commences with an account 
of the ravages of cholera amongst the troops who returned to India, and also 
amongst those on the line of communications as far as Kandahar itself. Then comes 
the account of the arrival of the British Mission in Kabul, and of all the various 
events which took place up to the arrival of Sir Frederick Roberts at Kandahar, 
the battle of Kandahar, and the final evacuation of Afghanistan. The last chapter 
deals with the consequences of the war, the extension of the frontier, and the 
alienation_of the independent tribes. 


Staff Officer’s Scrap Book— ; 4 

(1) (Journal de Route d’un officier d’état-major pendant la Guerre 
Russo-Japonaise). By Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Translated by Lieutenant Vernet of the French Infantry. Preface by 
General Langlois. 2% vols. 672 pp. 8vo. maps, &c. Paris, 1909. Berger- 


Levrault. 16/-. d f t 

(2) (Tagebuch eines Generalstabsoffiziers wahrend des russisch- 
japanischen Krieges). By Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., 
D.S.0. Translated by Major Heydebreck and Captain Schréder of the 
German Great General Staff. 391 pp. 8vo. maps, &c. Berlin, 1910. 
Siegismund. 14/-. 

(3) (3amucuaa kummna mrraénaro oommepa BO Bpema Pyccko-AnoncKoli Bofint). By Lieut.- 
General sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B., D.8.0. Vol. I translated by Captain B. Semenov 
of the Russian General Staff. Vol. II translated by Lieut.-Colonel Lazarevich. 
600 pp. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1910. Berezovski. 12/6. 

These are French, German and Russian translations of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s book, the French and Russian in extenso, the German abridged by 
yo cna of portions “which can only .interest those on the other side of the 

annel. 

They will be of special value to officers studying French, German and Russian, 
for they give the correct rendering of military idiomatic English. 


Mischehenko. Recollections of the Russo-Japanese War (Mumenso). By : Pe ® 
Apushkin. 208 pp., with numerous illustrations. 8vo. St. Petersburg. VY. Bere- 
zovski. 5i-. 

The author accompanied the detached forces of Cossacks under General Mish- 
chenko during the greater part of the war, and relates his adventures and impressions 
in popular style. He took part in the reconnaissance into Korea, and deseribes in 
detail the fighting at the Fen-shui Pass (25-27th June, 1004). He gives a capital 
account of camp life and of the spirit of the Cossack troops. His admiration for 
General Mishchenko is unbounded, and he depicts him as an active and determined 
soldier, devoted to the welfare of his troops. 


Abridged History of the Russian People, 862-1894 (Histoire Abrégée 
des Peuples de la Russie.) By Contre-Amiral d’Abnour. 422 pp., with 
maps and 2 plans. 8vo. Paris, 1909. Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 7/6. 

This work is not, properly speaking, a history. It is a summary in simple, 
straightforward language of the principal events in the reigns of the rulers of 
Russia, from the coming of Rurik in 862 to the death of the Emperor Alexander III. 
in 1894. It is recommended as a book of reference. Appendix IV. gives an account 
of the barbario invasions from which Europe suffe some centuries after the 
beginning of the Christian Era. 

The book is dedicated by permission to the memory of the late Emperor Alexander 
Ill. and to H.I.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia. 


Papers of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. Vol, VII. 
Campaigns in Kentucky and Tennessee, 1862-1864. 557 PP? with maps. 
8vo. Boston, 1908. Cadet. Armory, Ferdinand Street. |-. 

This volume covers more ground than any of its ecessors, beginning with the 
eapture of Fort Donelson in February, 1862, and ending with the battle of Nashville 
in December, 1864. Its special interest lies in its controversial tone, partienlarly in 
regard to Buell’s Kentucky campaign of 1862, one writer claiming that “so far as 
Buell’s work is concerned this —— . was one of the best conducted of onr Civil 
War,” whilst another holds that ell's removal from command was ‘‘@ mili 
necessity which had been dela: too long.” Of the thirteen papers, whieh make 
up the volume, six come from pmo of Colonel Stone and General ton. Both 
writers seem animated by the spirit of jealousy, which the Army of the Cumberland 
entertained towards its more favou though not more deserving partner, the 
Army of the Tennessee. Consequently the commanders of the former ee tmp 
in these s at leact their full measure of se, whilst those of the r are 
harshly al perhaps unfairly criticized. Of eral Buell, Colonel Stone writes, 

“the skill, ingenuity and ability shown by him in so many ways will mark him 
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in the estimation of competent judges as one of the very best among the illustrious 
soldiers who helped to save our freedom and nationality.” This certainly seems an 
unduly high estimate of Buell’s merit, who in the field showed himsel sessed 
of the same defects which marred McOlellan’s military reputation. The same 
authority rates Rosencrans’ ability very high, though he thinks that he showed a 
marked falling off after Murfreesboro, whereas General Boynton olaims that his 
strategy in the campaign, which led up to Chickamauga, “is without a rival in our 
war.” Boynton carries his admiration of his commander so far as to express himself 
perfectly satisfied with the result of that battle, which was fought, as he maintains, 
‘not for the possession of those unknown forests along the ickamauga, but for 
Ohattanooga.”” He also challenges the claim made by Grant and Sherman that the 
latter’s attack upon Bragg’s right at Missionary Ridge caused the Oonfederate 
leader so to weaken his centre as to make Thomas’ assault at that point successful, 
and asserts that ‘‘ not a — regiment or @ single piece of artillery was withdrawn 
from in front of the army of the Cumberland at any time during the day.” 

Of Hood’s failure to destroy Schofield’s army af Spring Hill on 20th November, 
1864, Colonel Stone offers a very curious explanation: ‘‘ Meanwhile there were queer 
doings in the rebel lines among some of the leading officers. Nearly two years 
before the rebel General Van Dorn had been shot to death by the infuriated husband 
of @ fascinating woman who lived in a large mansion near Spring Hill. As the 
rebel army now approached, he left for Nashville, but she remained behind, There 
was music and dancing and feasting and other gods than Mars were worshipped. 
During the sacrificing at their shrines the whole of Schofield’s little force moved 
silently and fearfully by.”’ Apparently it was Cheatham and Forrest, amongst 
others, but not Hood, who thus surrendered themselves to the charms of society. 
In his account of Grant’s attempt to supersede Thomas in favour of Schofield on 
the eve of the battle of Nashville, Colonel Stone was at the time not aware of the 
part played by Eokert in delaying the despatch of the telegram ordering that 
change. (See “ Lincoln in the Felsgrens Office,” reviewed on page 12 of No. 6.) 

e paper on the Donelson campaign, by Colonel Bruce, written quite recently, 
is of spec interest, and whilst eulogizing Grant, is free from any display of 
partisan spirit. (See also R.P.M.I. No. 4.) 


Mosby’s Rangers. By James J. Williamson. Second Edition. 554 
». with many illustrations. 8vo. New York, 1909. Sturgis and Walton 
ompany. 8/4:. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work originally published in 1896. 
It is founded upon a diary kept by the writer from the organisation of a 
command to its surrender. The co-operation of his comrades has been freely sought, 
and copious references made to the Official Records of the War. While author 
has obviously spared no pains to ascertain the exact facts, the diary form, in which 
the narrative is presented, is not one which lends itself easily to the treatment of 
military history. The sense of perspective is impaired, and amid the multiplicity of 


minor engagements the significance of really important operations is in ger of 
=. obscured. 
osby’s command was first formally organized on the 10th June, 1863. He had 


already made his mark as one of Stuart’s scouts and had greatly added to his 
laurels by the capture of Brigadier-General Stoughten, whom he carried off on the 
night of the 8th March, 1863, from within the Federal lines. Consequently he had 
no difficulty in raising recruita. At the close of the war his command consisted of 
eight companies of cavalry and an artillery company, and numbered about 800 men, 
though it was rarely that anything like half that number were employed on an 
expedition. The laxer discipline and increased opportunities for getting booty made 
the partisan service much sought after, and in 1864 the Confederate authorities in 
the interest of the regular service decided to disband all bodies of irregulars with 
the exception of Mosby’s and McNeill’s commands. 

Probably the most important achievement of the former command was the opera- 
tions Neariod out faring Se summer and autumn of 1864 against the Manassas Gap 
railroad, which preven the Federals from repairing that line beyond Piedmont, 
and hampered correspondingly Sheridan’s operations in the Valley. The capture of 
one of Sheridan’s supply trains in Aseest of that year at Berryville ranks next in 
importance, whilst. t! mre of 168, dollars in Government funds (‘‘ the Green- 
back raid’’) at Duffield’s tion on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad im the following 
October created a penic among the Federal paymasters. The section of territo 
known as ‘‘ Mosby’s Confederacy ’’ lay east of the Blue Ridge, between Snickersville 
and Aldie, on the north, and the line of the Manassas railroad on the south, 
and within that area Mosby’s men, besides their constant work of raiding the Federal 
lines of communication, were employed in the performance of police duties. But after 
Sheridan commenced his Valley campaign, Mosby was frequently found on the west 
of the Blue Ridge, operating on the Harper’s Ferry—Winchester line. 

The writer vindicates the Mosby’ Rangers from the charge of being guerillas or 
“‘ bushwhackers,” and Sheridan’s attempt to treat them as such was prom checked 
by reprisals in kind. The number of priccmere whom Mosby captured within the 
Federal lines and in rear of the Army of the Potomac was very great, and numerous 
attempts were made by the Federal generals to stamp out this hornet’s nest, but 
nothing short of a ‘‘drive’’ organized on South African lines could have proved 
successful, and the difficulties of the ground and the fact.that the rangers. lived in 
their own homes presented solid obstacles to such a method of procedure. Had more 
of the Federal cavalry been armed with the Spencer repeating rifle, they would 
have been more successful; for that seems to have been the only weapon which 
Mosby’s men, who usually fought with a revolver, feared. As it was, they thoroughly 
00 the Federal troopers, whose cowardly conduct was the subject of frequent 
complaint from general officers. 


4E2 
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The Campaign in Bohemia, 1866 (Der Feldzug in Bohmen _— Vol. 
II. of ‘‘The History of the War of 1866 in ermany.’ By Major- 
General O. vy. Lettow-Vorbeck. Second Edition, edited by Lieut.-General 
R. v. Caemmerer. 677 pp., with 30 maps and plans. 8vo. Berlin, 1910. 
Mittler. 17/6. 

Owing to the author’s death in 1904, the task of producing the second edition 
of this detailed account of the campaign of 1866 was undertaken by that well-known 
military writer, Lieutenant-General v. Caemmerer. As the latter remarks in his 
preface, much new material has accumulated since 1898, the date of the previous 
edition, especially in regard to the latter half of the campaign from the battle of 
Kéniggrats to the signing of peace. 

The editor has avoided as far as possible too many details or disovssions as 
to what might have been done, as these would render the volume too bulky and 
would be out of place in a work which endeavours to portray, in their main features, 
the political and military acts of the war. 

The second edition is especially interesting as containing, in the form of foot- 
notes, many of Lieutenant-General v. Caemmerer’s personal opinions on cmpeien 
points. The account of the engagement at Blumenau at the olose of the —% 
has been considerably altered in consequence of fresh material having come to 

The volume is well supplied with maps, and has a detailed list of caitente ns 
no index. 

Austrian War of Succession (1740-1748) (La guerre de la succession 
d’Autriche (1740-1748).) By Major Z. 134 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1909. 
Chapelot. 2/2. 

This volume deals principally with the milita) a in ll durin, 
the years 1744 and 1745, and desoribes the struggle carried by the called 
Emperor Charles VII. against Maria Theresa. At first Charles VII. was sugueantel, 
and the Austrians were compelled to evacuate Bavaria. Finally, however, his 
financial resources became exhausted and his friends and allies deserted him or 
ceased to afford him active support, until, worn out by iliness and disappointment, he 
died in January, 1745. His son, Maximilian Joseph, continued the struggle for 
several months, until, early in May, the situation had become so hopeless for his 
cause that he accepted Maria Theresa’s conditions and brought the war to an end. 
This account of a little-known campaign is interesting both in itself and for the 
manner in which it desoribes the intrigues carried on at this time by Frederick the 
Great of Prussia and by Louis XV’s ministers. 


In the German Diamond Country (Im deutschen Diamantenlande). 
By Kurd Schwabe. 443 pp., with two maps and numerous illustrations. 
8vo. Berlin, 1910. Mittler. 10/-. 

This book consists chiefly of a historical sketch of the various mili operations 
in which the Germans have been engaged since their ocoupation of South-West Africa. 
The author took part in many of the events which he narrates, and his description 
of engagements are illustrated b hand sketches showing the positions of the troops 
in action and the lines of march of the columns. The also contains numerous 
Fhe teat ob showing the types of country in different parts of the Protectorate. 

e last chapters give some interesting statistics of the resources of the country 
in live stock and minerals. 

The Experiences of a Field-Paymaster in the Franco-Prussian War 
(Erlebnisse eines Feldbeamten im deutschfranzésischen Kriege). By H. 
Freyer. 173 pp. 8vo. Darmstadt, 1910. Schlapp. 6. 

The author was Field- Paymaster of the 6th uringian Ulans during the 
Franco-Prugsian War. He relates his experiences of the war while with this regi- 
ment, whioh formed part of the 4th Cavalry Division. The narrative opens with the 
mobilization of the 16th July and passes on to the advance Weissenburg end 
Worth to Sedan. From Sedan, the author’s regiment puouveted 06 Orleans, Mans 


and Normandy. 
The narrative is an interesting one, and vividly describes A 4 ——s of 


obtaining supplies, and the discomforts suffered by the envaity in 187 
The French General Staff Account of the 1870-71 War; ‘as Soci and 
its Errors. Vol. VIII. (Das franzésische Generalstabswerk iiber den 
Krieg 1870-1871, Wahres und Falsches). By E. v. Schmid. 332 pp. 8vo. 


Leipzig, 1910. Engolmann. 
This volume deals with the mepametee and operations of the Frenoh army of 

Chalons up to the evening of the August, 1870. The narrative is based on the 

pcm aa General Staff h of the operations, which the author comments on and 


Letters of Major von Kretschman written during the War of 1870-1871 

Lettres écrites au cours de la guerre de 1870-1871). Published by Lily 

re (née von Kretschman). Translated from the German by Captain 
Latreille. 536 5 PP 8vo. Forks, 2 1910. Lavauzelle. 6/-. 


his rife “eS coll bitoation of the Sune of which 1 in 1903 daughte: A 
e, r, 
La M.) « “boctatizs "lies was insinuated that 


their , caused 

she had been influenced in so yt bom 
1871 Major of the General Staff of the IlIrd 

Army Corps, the suocessful initiative of whose commander, General Constantin von 
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Alvensleben, particularly at Spicheren, Vionville-Mars la Tour and Le Mans, had 
such a marked influence on the course of the war. He was a staff college graduate 
and had served as a company commander in the war of 1866, being wounded in the 
leg at Kéniggriétz. During the war of 1870-1871 he wrote, practically every dey, a 
long letter to his wife: 214 letters written between 24th July and 3lst March, 1871, 
are preserved in the volume, and others, it appears, were lost in the field post. 

he letters convey an extraordinarily vivid idea of war in a civilized country, 
and reveal that the inner workings of the German Army were by no means 60 
smooth as they are eti lepicted. Von Kretschman frequently mentions that 
the successes of the IIlrd Corps were gained in spite of the orders of Commander 
of the Second Army, and that Prince Frederick Charles was on bad terms with von 
Alvensleben: ‘‘ He can never forgive him for having been right lote of times when 
he had judged otherwise.” Often examples of this are given:—‘‘ On the 6th January 
the Army Staff informed us that we should not meet the enemy, as he was far 
distant. In spite of this intelligence, and luckily for us, we advanced in Aghting 
formation ; we had scarcely marched half a mile before we found ourselves confron 
by two army corps,” and the corps lost 25 officers and 500 men. He speaks of the 
‘frightful disorder” caused by the “light-hearted” orders of the Army Staff. Le 
Mans was taken by the IlIrd Corps when the Prince was 9 or 10 miles away and 
he was fast asleep in bed when the report of the victory reached him, Py he gave 
Alvensleben little credit for it. The Army Staff ordered a frontal attack on Chanzy 
on the 11th January which von Alvensleben considered impossible, but it was only 
with difficulty that he got permission to turn the French out by an obvious flanking 
movement. “The Army Staff will never forgive us,” writes von Kretechman. 
Finally the Illrd Corps received orders to attack Alengon, which it had reported, 
two days before, it already held. On reminding the Army Staff of this, the reply 
was received: ‘‘H.R.H. the Prince Field Marshal prescribes tiiat the attack shall 
take place all the same.” 

In spite of its good organization the German army suffered considerabiy {rom 
want of food and clothing, especially boots. Von Kretschman writes with regret that 
French boots are generally far too small for Prussian feet. “If by chance a 
Frenchman with big feet turns up, he is immediately followed by a party of 
grenadiers or fusiliers who cast envious looks at his shoes. The Frenchman gets 
uneasy, and to avoid trouble, turns into a side street. This is just what our fellows 
want. They sit him down on the curb and have his shoes off. Trousers often share 
the same fate,” The postal service was irregular and many of the parcels sent frum 
home seem to have gone astray. No frost nails had been provided for the horses. 

Some of the German contingents are stated to have possessed but little fighting 
value. “You can have no idea of the Bavarians. They cover the roads in groups 
of three to six, they have abandoned their corps, part have thrown away their arms, 
they are wearing wnoming and everything, and are returning to quarters piJlaging 
all the way.” .. . “The Grand Duke has telegraphed—‘The Bavarians are & 
useless d weight; they do me more harm than good.” In the ~onurse of a fight 
the Grand Duke said to General von der Tann ‘Be off with your rabble.’” 

Terrible pone are drawn of the sufferings of the French, y-articularly of the 
wounded and prisoners. Nine thousand French prisoners were shut up in Orleans 
Cathedral, “the poor devils half frozen, half dead with hunger, made a dreadful 
impression. A thick reek obscured all sight of the columns. . .. At the organ 
was a grinning Zouave who played a canoan by Offenbach, while a party of evil- 
looking fellows danced like mad. An old woman threw some pieces of bread down, 
and the men fell on them like a lot of fowls who are given corn.” 

The tactical failure of the French seems largely to have been due to opening 
fire “‘at incredible distances” and to disinclination to close with the enemy. 

England is frequently accused of giving the French assistance, especially by 
sending arms. ‘“‘ Later on we must annihilate this Power . . . we shall have a 
fleet. This people . . . must not hold a place in the Council of Europe.” 

From the preface contributed by his daughter it appears that from 1866 to 1880, 
when he became a substantive colonel, von Kretschman served continuously on the 
Staff. After 1871 he had rapid promotion, becoming in 1887, in sixteen years, a 
lieutenant-general and commander of a division. At the 1889 manceuvres, Lieutenant- 
General von Kretschman oriticized some innovations a little freely, “ in particular 
the deployment of large masses of cavalry,’ and protested against a decision that 
cavalry had made a suocessfal attack under what he estimated to be annihiliating 
infantry fire. A few months afterwards the Chief of the Military Cabinet in a 
letter, the text of which is given, politely gave him the opportunity of retiring 
before he was superseded. He died in 1899. 

It is seldom that the daily impressions of an officer on the Staff in a great 
war are given to the public without expurgation; much that von Kretschman wrote 
in coniidence is oontrary to what has become tradition, but the letters probably 
ae S truer picture of war and its attendant horrors than hae yet nm put 
nto prin 





The First Dutch War. Vol. IV. Edited Be: T. Atkinson. 896 pp. 


London, 1910. Navy Records Society. 

This volume contains a number of papers recording the war in the early months 
of 1653. The first portion of the book deals with Tromp’s homeward voyage and the 
Sioa Portland ; and the second with the pause in the operations up to the end 
0 2 


The Campaign of 1815 in the Netherlands. Volumes II. and III. (La 
pagne de 1815 aux pays Bas). By Colonel de Bas and General Count 


Serclaes de Wommersom. 453 pp. Brussels, 1909. Albert Dewet. 
Volume I. of this work was mentioned in R%.P.M.I. No. 8 of 1909. The second 
volume, which is based on the Dutch official reports, deals with the events of the 
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17th, 18th, and 19th June. The authors give a good general account of the operations, 
and the Battle of Waterloo is described in great detail. The book is of interest 
since it shows the part played by the Dutch-Belgian troops, who have not always 
received justice from English writers. The infantry division of General Chassé and 
the cavalry brigades of Generals Tripp and van Merlen seem to have fought well. 
The authors devote a good deal of space to the refutation of Siborne and other 
English writers who have criticized the duct of the Dutch and Belgian soldiers. 

The third volume contains the appendices and notes to the first two volumes. 
Some of the doouments, which are often given in Dutch, with Frenoh translations 
alongside of them, are of considerable interest. 


The Military Life of Marshal Ney. Vol. I. (La Vie Militaire du 





Maréchal Ney.) By General Bonnal. 418 pp., with portraits, autograph 
letters, and 8 maps. Large 8vo. Paris, 1910. Chapelot. 8/4. 





The first instalment of General Bonnal’s work covers 36 years, from the birth 
of Ney on 10th January, 1769, the same year that Napoleon and Wellington entered 
the world, until 5th January, 1804, when he was the representative of the Republic 
in Switserland. There is no preface, but it is evident from the contents that the 
volume is mainly based on the personal papers of the Marshal, A military account 
of the operations in which he took part is added to make a continuous and coherent 
history. The work is not so much a biography as the story of the hero’s public life. 

The son of a cooper, Michel Ney, familiarly known to his comrades and men 
as “ Rougeot’’ (Carrots), first tried life in a notary’s office and an iron foundry ; 
at the age of 20, less one month, he ran away from home and enlisted in the cavalry 
and found his career. The uniform of the regiment he selected, the “ Hussars of 
the Colonel General” must have been very valuable for recruiting pu a :—The 

isse scarlet with yellow braiding, lined with white sheepskin and t ed with 
black ditto; the dolman dark sky bine with yellow braiding ; sash, crimson ; breeches 
blue with yellow Hurgarian knots; Hessian boots with yellow ing and buttons; 
sabretasche scarlet; the shabraque of white sheepskin edged with soarlet. He served 
over two years before getting his corporal’s stripe and a year more before he was 
sergeant; then war broke out and years later he was general of brigade. His 
rapid promotion was due partly to election by his comrades and partly to reward for 
personal bravery. 

Ney seems to have had considerable doubts as to his own ability for high 
command, in April, 1799, he formally refused the promotion to general of division, 
writing in his official letter, “I should have accepted the honourable decision if my 
talents were able to respond to the benevolence of the Government.” The Directory 
persisted, however, in promoting him. When ordered later in the same year to take 
over the temporary command of the Army of the Rhine, — addressed the 
Directory, and asked them if they had “ weighed the insufficiency of my military 
qualifications for such an important post in these critical times.’”’ Although he had 
no great knowledge he had at least “energy, activity, intelligence, in a word, the 
will to conquer,”’ and the esteem of the army, valuable assets which his predecessor 
Leonard Miiller never possessed. His want of confidence in himself was exhibited 
even in his wooing. 

As a commander of an army General Ney issued very “ detailed instructions, one 
for each large unit, in which the cantonments of companies and squadrons were 
determined, the alarm places fixed, the rincipal eventuatities indicated, with the 
measures to be taken in each case.” “The commander-in-chief, it is seen,” . 4 
General Bonnal, “entered into details and gave minute orders instead of fixing the 
object to be attained and leaving the choice of means to his lieutenants. This 
vicious method, employed on account of the prime incapacity of the subordinates, 
was continued during all the wars of the Revolution and Empire; it gave brilliant 
results as regards unity of action, but such results could not be but ephemeral ; for 
a commander, even if he is a Napoleon, must exhaust and tire himself out if he 
has to foresee everything and order everything.” 

Ney’s “ General Instructions,” issued when he was commanding the cavalry of 
the right wing of the Army of the Rhine, which consist of 23 articles, hardly give 
the impression of having been drawn up by ® great ¢avalry commander; ¢.g.:— 

“ Articole 8.—By day and while advancmg, each regiment will be preceded by a 
section as advan guard. ; 

“Articole 9.—Bivouacking will always be resorted to with exceptions. (As 
General Bonnal remarks, “the bivouse is deadly to cavalry.”’) 

* Article 10.—Boot and saddle 3 a m., relief of piquets 4 a.m., while the main body 
mounts and awaits orders. (This was, however, the custom of the time.) 

“ Artiole 12 (Article 11 is lacking).—The brigade commanders and paymasters 
will ocoupy houses near the bivouacs so that they can devote themselves to clerking. 
(Se livrer aux travaux d’éeriture.) 

Articole 22 is the best. It reads: ‘“Carbines carried en bandoulitre having 

oaused = inconvenience in the recent campaigns, a number of troopers have lost 
— he carbine is therefore to be carried by the horse by means of a system 
of st ‘we . 
In 1797 General Ney transferred to the infantry a hussar “for having killed 
several Government horses by overriding them.” In notifying this he says: “‘I hope 
that this example, which has already had the best effect, will obviate the necessity 
of my having to give a similar punishment for a long time,” and General Bonnal 
come: “This is a right that generals commanding cavalry divisions should have 
at times.” 

pee the book will be found of interest because it gives a good picture of 
army life of the period and of the relations of the gene to their staffs and 
troops. It confirms the view usually held with regard to Ney that his sword arm 
was better than his head, that he was a loyal subordinate, but without the instrue- 
tion and education necessary to make a good tactician or a clever strategist. 
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Marshal Canrobert (le Maréchal Canrobert—Souvenirs d’un Siecle). 
By Germain Bapst. Vol. IV. 426 pp. Paris, 1909. Plon Nourrit & 
Co. 5/8. 

Although this volume is hardly so interesting as the second and third, it is yet 
well worth reading. It deals with Paris under the Second Empire and with the 
opening of the 1870 war. The first part shows the unavailing efforts made by the 

mperor and Marshal Niel to prepare for the inevitable war, while the seoond part 
ives a remarkable picture of the utter confusion prevailing after the outbreak of 
stilities. A long chapter is devoted to a bitter criticism of Marshal Basaine. 


The Passing of the Shereefian Empire. By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 524 
pp. 8vo. London, 1909. Blackwood. 15/-. 


This is a record of two eventful years in the history of Morocco. The author was 
present at and describes the first operations of the French army around Casablanca. 
He seems to think that the effects of the French artillery first against the Moorish 
horsemen prove that cavalry charges will always be possible in spite of modern 
quick-firing guns. It may be pointed out, however, that his experiences do not 
altogether justify his conclusions. After Moulai el Hafid had gained Yes, the author 
made an adventurous journey to that city for the purpose of interviewing the new 
Sultan. He was much struck by the social conditions of Fes, which were far more 
advanced than he had imagined. A good description of the Sultan’s life, his methods 
of doing business, and of his ministers is given. The last part of the volume is 
taken up with an account of the Spanish operations around Melilla. 


History of the Ottoman Empire (Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman). By 
L. Collas and E. Driault. 199 pp. Paris, 1910. F. Alcan, 108, Boulevard 
Saint Germain. 6d. 


This inexpensive little book gives in a handy compass the principal events in 
the history of Turkey up to and including the “ revolution”’ of 1909. The progress 
of the Empire to the period when it attained its zenith is well traced, as is also the 
gradual process of shrinkage to its present dimensions. 


The Liberal Empire (L’Empire Libéral). By Emile Ollivier. 620 pp. 
8vo. Paris, 1909. Garnier Freres. 5/-. 


The fourteenth volume of this work deals with events in France from the end 
of June, 1870, to the declaration of war. The author, as Premier, had good oppor- 
tunities of observing the political incidents of this period, and recounts them at 
considerabie length. 

The book commences with a description of the occurrences which followed the 
reception of the news that the crown of Spain had been offered to Prince Leopold, 
the consternation which it created and the dangerous situation in which the 
accession of a German Prince to the Spanish throne would place France. An account 
of the meeting of the Cabinet on 6th July is given, as well as the text of the 
declaration then drawn up, ae gainst the proposed i This was 
subsequently read to the Assembly, and the enthusiasm with which it was generally 
received is described. At this meeting it was evident that all those responsible for 
the state of the army believed that it was fit to undertake any duties which it 
might be called upon to perform, and that no difficulties were likely to arise in 
connection with mobilization. 

The attitude of Great Britain and Russia is alluded to, and a chapter is devoted 
to the negotiations at Ems, which were followed by the renunciation by Prince 
Leopold of his candidature for the Spanish throne. 

The series of incidents between the King, Bismarck and Benedetti, when the last 
named was instructed to demand guarantees from Prussia, is fully gone into, and 
the meeting of the Cabinet at St. Cloud on 15th July, at which it was decided that 
war was inevitable, is also described. 

The book concludes with a eo eg! & in which it is shown that though France 
actually formulated the declaration yet the real responsibility for the war rested with 
a. who had determined that it should be brought about. (See also R.P.M.I. 

o. 7. 


Simon Bolivar. A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt against 
Spain in Venezuelu, New Granada and Peru. By F. Loraine Petre. 449 
Big with illustrations and map. Demy 8vo. London, 1910. John Lane. 





The author portrays the character and life of the wealthy creole of Venesuela 
became the chief leader in the series of revolutions that finally secured the 
emancipation of South America from Spain. 

In all save a faculty of _— prudence Bolivar is depicted as a typical 
specimen of the old Spanish uth American families, rich, self-indulgent and 
tyrannical to the last degree. 

A brief resumé of the administration of South America under Spanish rule is 
given and the details of the long wars of independence in which Simon Bolivar took 
part are fully and impartially described. 

Bolivar’s life is depicted as one of great success but ending in failure, in that, 
whilst he succeeded in throwing off the yoke of Spain, he failed to substitute anything 
resembling a stable, free or popular government. 
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NAVAL. 

Schley, Sampson and Cervera. By James Parker. 333 pp. 8vo. 

New York and Washington, 1910. The Neale Publishing Company. 12/-. 

This book is a vindication of Rear-Admiral Schley’s conduct during the Spanish- 

American naval campaign of 1898 off Cuba. The author was one of the counsel 

for the admiral before the Court of Inquiry appointed, at the admiral’s request, by 

the United States Navy Department in 1903, in consequence of statements of @ 

defamatory nature made in the ‘“‘ History of the Navy’’ by Edgar 9. Maclay, which, 

it was alleged, had at the time received the approbation of high naval officers. The 

author gives a detailed account of the part of the naval campaign in question, and 

in support of his contentions gives an epitome of, and copious references to, the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. 


French Naval Policy (La Politique Navale et la Flotte Frangaise). 
By Vice-Admiral Fournier. 266 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1910. Berger-Levrault. 
5/-. 

The distinguished author divides his book into two s. In the first he discusses 
the kind of fleet which France ought to possess. In the course of the discussion he 
reviews European politics. As regards the Navy, the Admiral maintains that, prior 
to the entente with Great Britain, France was right in confining her energies to 
the construction of a strong flotilla of torpedo boats and submarines, but that the 
changed conditions of the world’s politics now make it imperative for France to 
possess in addition # fleet of some 30 battleships, whilst they demand from Great 
Britain an increase of her army. 

In the second part of his book the Admiral first describes the ove ent of 
torpedo boats and submarines and shows how the latter have incr of late in 
efficiency. He next discusses the correct tactics for a fleet of battleships, basing 
his conelusions on the naval engagements of the Russo-Japanese war, and argues 
that ‘“‘ Nelson” tactics are inapplicable to modern warfare. 





ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Supply of Armies in the Field (Verpflegung der Armeen im Felde). 
By Feldmarshalleutnant Otto von Meixner (Austrian Army). 103 pp., 
with map. 8vo. Vienna, 1910. Seidel and Son. 4/-. 

The sixth and concluding section of this work.is divided into two parts, of which 
the first deals with the Russo-Japanese war. The theatre of operations is first 
described with special reference to supply questions and communications, and then 
the opposing forces and the organization of their suppl and transport services 
are dealt with in detail. In the second part of the book the supply services in the 
Austro-Hungarian, German and Russian armies are studied. 


An Account of the Austro-Hungarian Army (Einfitihrung in das Heer- 
wesen). By Captain 0. Waldschutz, General Staff. 19 Volumes (of which 
3 are published). 8vo. Vienna, 1910. L. Beck and Sons. About 2/6 


per Volume. 

This series of small works will, when completed. describe in sufficient detail all 
the various forces of Austria-Hungary, both military and naval. There are to be 
19 volumes, each dealing with a separate part of the military machine, as follows: 

Vol. 1, general organization of Austro-Tungarian land forces; Vol. 2, recruit- 
ment of men, horses and material and the war chest; Vol. 3, infantry; Vol. 4, 
cavalry; Vol. 5, artillery; Vol. 6, arms and ammunition; Vol. 7, engineer services ; 
Vol. 8, supply; Vol. 9, medical service; Vol. 10, transport; Vol. 11, communication 
services, i.¢., railways, telegraphs, signalling, automobiles, airships and aeroplanes ; 
Vol. 12, remaining administrative services; Vol. 13, bodies with military organization 
for duties in peace time; Vol. 14, training in peace time; Vol. 15, the army in the 
field and lines of communication; Vol. 16, mountain warfare; Vol. 17, mobilization ; 
Vol. 18, the navy; and Vol. 19, the armies of neighbouring Powers. 

As an example of the general system followed in this series, Vol. 3, which deals 
with infantry, may be en. This book is divided into three chapters, of which 
the first describes the organization, recruiting, distribution, establishments, instruc- 
tion and equipment of infantry. 

In the second chapter the different classes of infantry units in Austria-Hungary 
available for service in the first line are described, that is, regiments of the 
Austro-Hungarian army and Bosnian-Herzegovinian troops, the Austrian Landwelr 
and regiments of the Honved or Hungarian national army. 

“~~ ee and training of the 2nd and 3rd Line infantry are then 
ealt with. 

In Chapter III. tables showing the peace establishments of infantry units are 
given, as well as details of equipment of various kinds. 


Duties and Importance of a General Staff for both Army and Navy 
(De l’essence prvare et du réle d’un Etat-Major-Général). By Lieutenant 
Castex, French Navy. 382 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Chapelot. 8d. 

This short study of past and present naval and eatery history has been written 
by Lieutenant Castex to emphasize the utility of a Gene Staff. He condemns the 
French .and Italian systems, by which the General Staff is burdened with all 
questions of routine connected with war, as being over-centralized and entailing too 

much work and responsibility. He is in favour of the German plan of a General 
mae absolutely independent of the War Office or Admiralty, and urges its adoption 
in France. 
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The Evolution of the Army, Part IV. The Question of Officers 
(L’armée évolue. Le commandement des troupes.) By General Peédoya, 
formerly commanding XVIth Army Corps. 142 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1909. 
Chapelot. 2/2. 

This volume deals with the supply of officers for the French army, showing the 
ehanges which have been gradually introduced, and giving @ | em description of 
the system at present in vogue. Interesting comparisons are drawn between the 
methods obtaining in the democratic French army and those existing in the 
monarchical armies of Germany, Austria, Italy and Russia. The author points out 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of the different systems. 

(For Part III. see R.P.M.1I., No. 10, p 89.) 

In the Foreign Legion. By Erwin Rosen. 285 pp. 8vo. London, 
1910. Duckworth & Co, 7/6. 

This account of life in the ist Regiment of the Foreign Legion perhaps 
exaggerates the hardships and misery of life at Sidi-bel-Abbés in Algeria, but is 
nevertheless interesting. A good description of the training of the soldier is given 
and the wonderful marching powers of the Foreign Legion are graphically described. 
The last chapter contains a strongly worded oriticism of the system on which the 
Legion is administered. 

The Nation in Arms (La Nation Armeé). By various authors. 278 
pp. 8vo. Paris, 1909. Felix Alcan. 5/-. 

This is a series of eleven lectures, delivered by various professors and officers of 
the French army at the school for the advanced study of social questions. 

The first part of the book deals with the necessity of teaching and encouraging 
patriotism in the elementary schools, at college, at the university and in the army. 

The second part consists of five lectures, the first of which describes the relations 
that should exist between the army and the nation. In the second, the steps which 
ought to be taken, both at home and at school, towards educating Frenchmen for 
their military duties are considered, and in the third the eed for individual 
preparation for war, before and after service with the colours, is insisted on. The 
fourth deals with moral education in the army and the means by which men are 
to be encouraged to seek healthy amusements, and the fifth with physical training, 
giving the rules on which it should be founded. 

The third part of the book is composed of two lectures, the subject of the first 
being the qualities which their training in the army develops in the people and the 
good they derive from it, whilst the final lecture gives a detailed account of the 
methods of education in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark and the result it has on 
the national character. 

The Situation of Indo-China from 1902-1907 (Situation de I’Indo-Chine 
de 1902 & 1907). Two volumes, 1,000 Pp. Large 8vo. Saigon, 1908. 
Imprimerie Commerciale Marcellin Rey. /-. 

This is an official publication giving a complete and extremely interesting descrip- 
tion of the administration of Indo-China from 1902 to 1907. It deals with the work 


» &e. 
From a milita int of view the chapters began | with the military and naval 


gt ne and telegraph services are the most im t. It is interesting to trace the 
uctuations in the strength of the French forces in the colony. After the Russo- 


rial Africa, 
is now called, and shows the great difficulties with which the French troops have 
to contend in this savage country, the ter portion of which is still_quite 
uncivilized. Since Captain Vallier wrote his work, Abesher, the capital of Wadai, 
has been captured by the French, so that the situation as described by him has 
undergone a considerable change. 


Towards the Lach pe | of Imperial Defence (Ha nyTm Xb ycosepmenctsosaniw 
Tocyaapersennol o6oponsi), By Colonel V. Novitski, 172 pp. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 
1909. Br zovski. 3/3. 
The author, an officer of the General Staff at present employed at Army Head- 
Quarters at St. Petersburg, offers suggestions for Sealing with the shortcomings of 
the Russian army. The book is interesting for the light it throws on the present 
condition of the army. 
A General Staff in the German sense of the expression does not exist in Russia. 
There is no precise idea as to ite objects and duties. A large number of the officers 
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of the General Staff are employed in civil posts. Colonel Novitski has ne suggestions 
te offer for the reform of the present system. He seems to deprecate, hewever, the 
attempt to produce the “ military enoyciopedia”’ or “ good all round” staff officers 
as inapplicable to Russia's wide extent of territory aud the very different strategical 
problema of defence on her western, middle-eastern and far-eastern frontiers, He 
considers that such transfers as that of an officer from the divisional staf in tie 
Pri-Amur Military District to the army oorps staff in the Kiev District generally 
amounts to the loss of a far-eastern specialist and the gain of an indifferent stati 
officer in Kurope. He favours specialization. 

in Chapters IIL. the author indicates four reforms by which the barden of detail, 
under which the Head-Quarter Staff at present labours, might be materially 
lightened. The administration of the Cossacks has become an anachronism and at all 
events all business connected with the administration of their lands, trade and 
emigration should be handed over to other Ministries. The military government of 
Turkestan should be replaced by a civil government. The Military Medical Academy 
should be abolished and the personnel of the medical corps should be drawn entirely 
from the universities. The working of the ordnance survey should be handed over 
to another Ministry. 

Chapters {V. and V. deal with the colossal growth of the Russian army and its 
present distribution. Its peace strength has increased from 900,000 in 1869 to 
1,300,000 at the present date, and now exceeds by one-fifth that of the united armies 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

This total of 1,300,000 is distributed as follows :—Far-East, 200,000; Central Asia, 
50,000; Caucasus, 50,000; Western Frontier, 1,000,000. 

The author is ef opinion that such an enormous peace strength is uanecessary 
and that ite maintenance is a crushing burden upon the national resources. He is in 
favour of the reduction of the troops allotted to the western frontier to 700,000, and 
proposes to make up for their weakness by improvement of railways and increased 
rapidity of mobilization. 

The Germaa soldier costs on an average about £74 10s. per annum; the Russian 
soldier costs only £40 l5a. The saving effected in a reduction of the peace strength 
by 300,000 men would enabie the government to increase the expenditure on each 
remaining soldier to a sum of about £54. 

The reductions proposed are :—Reserve infantry brigades by 122,000 mer, fortress 
troops on western frontier by 40,000, field troops in European Russia by 136,000. 

Two main arguments are put forward in favour of this reduction. First, that 
the smaller army would be better instructed and equipped and therefore a more 
reliable fighting machine. Secondly that with it, it wouid be possibie to assume 
the offensive. 

The Russian mobilization, owing to the extent of the Empire and its indifferent 
railway system, is slower than the Prussian and Austrian and hence we find that, 
in order to delay the enemy, one-seventh of the whole Russian field infantry and 
artillery and half of the whole Russian regular cavalry are located in peace from 
36 to miles from the German and Austro-Hungarian frontiers. As an additional 
procantiqnery measure a series of defensive lines has been constructed, in themselves 

sed to all ideas of offensive strategy. It is impossible to retain theee troops on 
the western frontier continually at war strength, and in case of war they will be 
either overwhelmed by the enemy, as was the Russian detachment on the Ya-lu, 
or forced to retreat and so launch the Russian Army on that st: of the 
defensive which the experience of 1904-06 has shown to be so difficult to n. 

The author's suggestion is to withdraw the western troops to a general line 
108 to 115 miles from the frontier or five days’ march for the hostile cavalry and 
eight or nine for the invading armies. This period will give the Russian army time 
to mobilize and to start the campaign without first hav recourse to the defensive. 
The obvious disadvantage of this pro 1 is that it leaves the initiative to the 
enemy. A sounder method would be the acceleration of mobilization by reforms iu 
organisation and the improvement of the strategic railways. 

Chapter VI. deals with the burning question of the provision of officers for the 






Russian ang 

Chapter VII. contains a strong plea for the systematic and homogeneous regroup- 
ing of troops in army corps. 

At present army corps consist of 2, 3 or 4 infantry divisions. Seven army corps 
are without any cavalry, while in the remaining oo’ the strength of the cavalry 
varies from one regiment to two divisions. The number of guns in a corps varies 
from 96 to 156. There are no pioneers. No artillery is attached to divisions except 
in the nine East Siberian divisions, and even there it is grouped under the Corps 
Artillery Oommander. Infantry brigades consist of from two to four regiments, 
and infantry regiments of from two to four battalions. 

The book should be read by all officers who know Russian and take an interest 
in Russian problems of Imperial defence. 





POLITICAL. 


British India (L’Inde Brittanique). By Joseph Chailley. 530 pp., 
and 2 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1909. Armand Colin. 8/-. 


M. Joseph Chailley, who has already established a reputation by his former 
works on Indo-China, M , &e., has spent 10 years over this book and has 
made several voyages to India for the purposes of study and at long enough intervals 
to enable him to form a correct estimate of his first impressions. 

The book is divided into two parts. 

Part I. contains chapters on the country itself and Native Society and Natives 
of all classes. Part II. containe chapters on fae Native States of India, the Tribes 
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and Chiefs in Burmah, Agricultural and Landowning Olasses, Law, Justice, the 
Problem of the Education of Natives, the share of Indians in the administration of 
their own + sem : 
The author does not formulate his conclusions and leaves the reader to form his 
own. The book is most carefully and thoroughly written. ; 
Chapter II. of Part I. gives an interesting account of the present situation from 
a Freno ‘a point of view. 


_ Political Questions in Asia (Les questions actuelles de oo 
étrangére en Asie). Lectures and oe by various French Experts. 
462 pp.,4 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1910. Felix Alcan. 3/-. 

An interesting collection of lectures recently delivered by leading French colonial 
experts on the political situation in Asia, with special reference to the rivalry 
between the various European Powers and the growing strength and importance of 
China and Japan. 


The Relations of the United States and Spain—Diplomacy. By F. 
x Chadwick. 587 pp. 8vo. New York, 1909. Charles Scribner’s Series. 


This book is the outoome of a study of the causes of the war of 1898 between the 
United States and Spain. The author traces the relationship between these two 
countries from the peace of 1763, when a treaty ended the great colonial wars of the 
middie of the 18th Century, up to and including the Spanish American War of 1898, 
to which the author alludes as “the final act in the struggle for supremacy between 
Anglo-Saxons and the men of the Latin race in North America,’ and as “a final 
episode in @ century of diplomatic ill-feeling, sometimes dormant but more often 
dangerously acute.’’ 

neidentally a qooeeet review of European politics in so far as they bear on 
the subject is included in the narrative. 


Germany and the Higher Politics, 1909 (Deutschland und die grosse 
Politik anno 1909). By Dr. Th. Schiemann. 475 pp., with index. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1910. Reimer. Unbound, 6/-. Bound, 7/-. 


This is the ninth number of this annual. It is a review, written week by week, 
of political events throughout the world, and contains, in addition, réviews of the 
more important political articles and books which have appeared during the year. 
There is an admirable index. 





TRAINING AND EDUCATION. : 


Hints on Military Landscape Sketching. By Captain W. Allason. 
37 pp. 8vo. ndon, 1909. Forster Groom. 2/6. 

This useful little book is imtended to help the beginner in making landscape 
sketches for military purposes. It shows him what are the most common sources of 
error and how they may best be avoided. A rapid and acourate method for the 
conversion of a landscape into a plan, and vice versa, is given and illustrated by 
means of figures at the end of the book. 


The Grand Maneuvres of 1908: the Military Psychology of Napoleon, 
etc. (Les Grandes Mancuvres en 1908: La Psychologie militaire de 
Napoléon, etc.) By General H. Bonnal. 360 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1909. 


Chapelot. 3/4. 

This work contains, besides the above mentioned, articles on many subjecte— 
Questions militaires d’actualité, ag the author puts it. These comprise:—A short 
and. appreciative account of the Swiss mancuyres of 1908; a comparison of the 
French and German Infantry Regulations; a criticism on the French Army by the 
German General Pelet-Narbonne; a few remarks by the author on the German 
Army; and other short articles, 

 author’s psychological study of Napoleon is interesting. It aims at revealing 
the gradual intellectual deterioration from a military point of view of the great 
erellteiie after 1806, and ascribes his fall to an exaggerated idea of his own 
in 

A few pages are devoted to the contradictory stories of Napoleon's sufferings at 
St. Helena, and a short biography of Ney completes the volume. 


The French Army in the Field (Notre armée & |’ouvre). By Pierre 
Baudin. 188 pp., with maps. 8vo. Paris, 1909. Lavauzelle. 2/-. 
An interesting review of the great French manceuvres of 1908. The author makes 
a certain number of adverse oriticisms, of which the following are the most impor- 
tant :—Defects in peace traming; an excessive number of conventions and a lack of 
reality in vres; &n u y introduction of former campaigns into the 
schemes of operations, especially in drawing a comparison between the raw French 
levies of the latter part of the 1870-71 campaign and the well-trained troops of the 
present day ; the absurdity of stopping operations at a fixed hour each day; an excess 
of secrecy, and the failure of superior officers to communicate adequate information 
to their subordinates; distance which troops have to march im order to reach their 
quarters, owing to the pre-arranged system of billets. 
M_ Banudin compares the French and German methods of training, and arrives 
at the oonolnsion that the latter is more systematic, thorough and better suited 
to the training of the army for war. He considers that economy plays too great a 
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rt in the French system of peace training and that the efficiency of the troops 
ig bound to suffer. 
Some of the author’s remarks on the value of universal service are interesting, 
and also those on the reception of the troops in billets by the inhabitante. 


The Tactics and Training of Infantry (Taktik und Ausbildung der 


Infanterie). By General von Bernhardi. 194 pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1910. 
Mittler. 5/6. 


This is the latest work of that well-known writer on cavalry matters, General 
v. Bernhardi, and is of particular interest as the author now publishes for the 
first time his ideas on the subject of infantry in modern war. 

In his preface, the author states that hig object is to discuss many infantry 
questions, which, in his opinion are not quite clear, and to touch upon points with 
regard to which he considers the German Regulatione require supplementing. 

The opening chapter is devoted to the subject of tactical reconnaissance. The 
author maintains that such reconnaissance should be mainly carried out by infantry 
patrols during an engagement; cavalry will. as a rule, be unsuitable for this, since 
it can only hope to pase through ern infantry fire by moving at top speed, a 
procedure which renders reconnoitring impossible, and one which the nature of the 
country will not always permit. 

The author advocates the employment, in large numbers, of infantry patrols 
both before and during an engagement; they should be sent three or four miles 
ahead at the beginning of the day’s march to obviate the loss of time involved in 
pushing them forward only when touch is gained with the enemy. 

The co-operation of cavalry and infantry patrols is also examined. As the enemy 
is approached, the duties of reconnaissance will fall to the latter, while the former 
must transmit the information obtained. 

The author recommends that all officers and section commanders should be 
trained in patrol duties, which would serve, at the same time, as a valuabe training 
in independence of thought, judgment and action. 

Chapter Il. deals with attack and defence formations. An interesting point is 
the suggested use of a formation for the enveloping attack, in which the troops 
on the enveloping flank are thrown forward prior to the advance. 

The allotment of definite objectives and directions of advance, and the relations 
of these to fire-superiority are discussed in Chapter Ifi. In this connection the 
author gives, under the title of the “Catechism of the Attack,” a few admirable 
rules for the conduct of the infantry soldier in the attack. 

He draws attention to the contradictory instructions in the regulations, where 
stress is laid on the absolute necessity of obtaining fire-superiority, while in another 
paragraph it is stated that the idea which should dominate the attacker is, 
“Forward towards the enemy be the cost what it may.’’ He instances St. Privat 
to show that an attack can carried through without previous attainment of fire- 
superiority. Machine — he considers entirely defensive weapons, and the great 
difficulties attending their employment in the attack prevent their being of much 
value in obtaining fire-superiority for the attacker. It is in reality numerical or 
moral superiority which wins the battle for the attacking infantry, and General v. 
Bernhardi considers that, with certain limitations, the idea of “ Forward, cost what 
it may” alone contains “the arcanum of victory.” 

Chapter IV., the It and duct of the attack. The author discusses the 
replenishment of ammunition, communication between the leading troops and the 
commander in rear (the necessity for which was so clearly shown in Manchuria), 
the impossibility of issumg orders from rear to front in the attack, the method 
of reinforcing the firing-line, and other kindred subjects. 

Reinforcements, points of support and retreat, is the heading of Ohapter V. The 
author differentiates between the conduct of @ retreat and that of a retirement 
(partial or temporary), and gives as an instance the Russians in Manchuria, who 
invariably allowed their retirements to become retreats. 

He considers that the regulations should treat of the conduct of retreats just 
as much as of the attack, since it is necessary to be prepared for failures, and he 
discusses the differences in the conduct of the retreat of an attacking force and of 
one on the defensive. In the former case, the value of points of support is evident. 

The author considers the employment of the spade by the firing , in order to 
obtain cover, the greatest possible mistake. Recourse must only be had to digging 
when it is absolutely impossible to advance. The supporting troops, on the other 
hand, can often be most usefully employed in making entrenchments. 

Chapter VI., on envelopment and advanced posts, is a particularly interesting 
one. The author advocates the reintroduction of the method of attack employed by 
Frederick the Great at Lenthen and Rossbach, namely, the flank attack pure and 
simple. He considers that it is not essential, when making s flank attack, to hold 
the enemy in front, and, when numerically inferior, such a holding attack should 
never be employed. He further sdvocates, in cases where the attacker is numericall 
only slightly superior, or even inferior, attacking with that flank refused which is 
not enveloping. He next passes on to the measures open to the defender when faced 
with an pane attack, and the counter-measures open to the attacker. Several 
pages are paso to advanced posts, their advantages and their utility on the 
threatened flank. 

In Chapter VII. the author discusses the frontage of units in the attack, and 
takes exception to the fact that hard and fast frontages are laid down in the 
regulations, especially as unite will scarcely ever go into battle at their full war- 
strength. He is of opinion that ys ph 373 of the German Infantry Drill, which 
lays down these frontages, should be deleted, and that the paragraphs (287, 288 and 
372) dealing with frontages generally should be considerably amplified. 

Ohapter VIII. contains the anthor’s ideas on the training of infantry. He touches 
on the difficulty of making manceuvres realistic, the speed of the attack being 
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Alpine Climbing and MpGery 
service militaire d’hiver). Fren a from original jeutenant 
Hermann Czant, Austrian Army. 163 pp., with 80 Hlvetretions and 2 
maps. 8vo. Paris, 1908. * sen er t. 4/-. 
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necessarily far too great. This could be remedied to some extent by inoreasing the 
number of umpires. More ammunition, also, would be necessary if the duration of 
the attack were made to resemble more closely that of the attack in war. 

The author admits the difficulty which infantry officers must experience in 
realizing the general trend of a battle, and recommends that they be more freely 
attached other arms during manceuvres, so as to gain more insight into the 
working of the three arms combined. He also makes various proposals for the 
better training of reserve and Landwehr officers. Many pages are devoted to the 
training of non- -commissioned officers and meg. 

In his “ Conolusion,” a IX., General v. Bernhardi alludes to the danger 
of the political situation for ermany, and is of opinion that war is a very likely 
contingency. He goes on to speak of the necessity of training the nation for war, 
and considers that the Press exerts a baneful influence on the nation by always 
reaching that the maintenance of peace is the one worthy political aim. A nation 
Fike Germany, which has carved its way to its present position with the sword, can 
only hope to maintain that position by similar means. 


The Principles of Field Artillery Tactics and Field Service with 


Tactical Examples (Grundlagen der Taktik und Felddienst der Feld- 
artillerie nebst taktischen Beispielen). By Major Landauer. 180 pp., 
with 9 sketches. 8vo. Berlin, 1910. Vossische Buchhandlung. 4/6. 


This book is intended, as stated by the author in the "Ny for the instruction 
of the —_ er officers of the field artillery. Part I. tepoeren it. general 
princi, gunnery, formations and tactics of the three aoe which is 
the most ictanellen: deais with the employment of artillery in the field ; the passages 
of the infantry ations referring to the action of artillery are quoted in con- 
junction with the corresponding passages in the field artille: regulations. The 
teaching of the above regulations is next illustrated by some simple tactical exam jes 
with sketches; this Part also contains an interesting chapter on the tactics of 
artillery, both’ heavy howitzers and mortars, and some remarks on the aiehthen 
of field and heavy artillery. 

3 Part III., under the title of ‘‘ Service in the Field,’ deals with ground scouts, 
observin fritise and artillery officers’ patrols; it also contains some notes on the 
—- ) officer who is detailed as supply officer to an Abteilung (3 batteries) in 

e field. 





STRATEGICAL AND TACTICAL. 
Tactical Problems (Premiére Série de Travaux Tactiques publiés par 


le Journal des Sciences Militaires. Thémes et Solutions). 5 maps. Paris, 
1909. Chapelot. 3/4. 


A useful collection of tactical problems and their soluti The g 1 idea, 
taken from the situation at the end of December, 1870, is the same for > entire 
18 problems. The French mape are at first somewhat diffioult to read. e bpok 
is imteresting because the solutions have been worked out by a A ane Aig of staff 
officers and give an insight into the tactical ideas prevailing the Frenoh army. 





A Précis of arrenony. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Bird, 
D.8.0. 171 pp. 8vo 3/6. 


ondon, 1910. Hugh Rees. 

Colonel Bird deals with his yo in a olear, concise and attractive manner, 
-— — book, which fills a want, ld pave the way to a deeper study of the 
subj 

He bases his information mainly on the correspondence of Napoleon and Moltke 
and the works of Jomini, Hamley, eo der Goltz, Blume, Henderson, Derrécagaix, 
Bridge oot Eon. 

He divided hie work into five short chapters dealing with—National defence, 
peace Ay war strategy. offensive and defensive, base and lines of communication, 
movements, iS ae concentration, strategy as influenced by sea power, 
geography, weather, moral factors, information, strategical vernon 
exterior tnd interior lines, positions on ‘the flank of an advance, detachments 
fortresses, pursuit and retreat, conduct of operations. 


Operations in the wire i inisme et 


A most imteresting book, dealing with military operations in mountainous country 
in the winter, with special reference to the use of the ski and snow-shoe. The 
author, evidently himeelf an expert on ski, describes the enormous value of a 
trained foree of 7 skilful ski-ers in deep snow and in hilly country, and shows the 
ei ee Maen Fp ms Mo peer He gives details of tactical schemes 
regarding clothi vd ae nt, mee len, weary abe &o., and ono 
equ: supp! san measures, 
the ee to vio which kt iors -ers may may be exposed in pre sr met country. He concludes 


the best of training men and small 
unite tor He ggen | and rth mers the value of the — of ski-ing, both from a 
military point of view end on sccount of the health and pleasure whioh it affords 


to ite devotees. 


Major Mordacq. 118 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1910. 


Maneuvres, 1907 (La Compagnie 
aux mancuvres d’automne 1907). By Lieutenant Pauly. 29 pp. 8vo. 


Paris, 1909. Chapelot. 8d. 
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The Employment of Cyclist Battalions (L’Emploi de Bataillons 


Cyclistes). By Captain Sabourdin, with a reply by Captain Quirot. 
63 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1909. Berger-Le 4 sees 


vrault. 2/-. 

This is chiefly an examination of the question as to whether the employment of 
cyclist battalions, either ag a support to cavalry divisions, or as a mobile reserve 
to the army, is practicable. The author arrives at the conclusion that in neither 
case is it to be advocated. He bases his arguments on the following: the great 
road espace occupied by cyclists, the necessity of the vanguard of the cyclist column 
being itself Brscected by mounted men, the diffioulty of conveying rs, and the 
difficulty of fighting with the bicycle folded on the back. 

_ The movements of a cyclist battalion are traced through o series of imaginary 
situations, whilst deductions are drawn from the French Tray Manceuvres of 1906. 
The author considers the employment of a larger body of cyoliste than 400 to be 
extremely difficult. He thinks, however, that cyclists can be used with advantage 
in the defence of & coast, or on the lines of communication. 

Captain Quirot, in his reply, commences with a short summary of what has 
been done towards the formation of cyclist battalions in France, Germany, England, 
Italy and Russia. He oriticizes Captain Sabourdin’s calculations as regards the 
length of cyclist columns, and considers also that his remaining deductions are 
pessoa He advocates the attachment of a cyclist battalion to each cavalry 
ivision. : ~ 

The Employment of Cyciists in War (Les Spaticten Combattants). By 
. Fournier. 2/-. 

This is a study of the question of the correct method of employing cycliste. 

The writer commences with a summary of what has been done towards solving 
it in the principal European armies. In France, the first experiments with small 
detachments of cyclists, having been carried out on wrong principles, gave only very 
moderate results, and it was not until the folding bicycle was invented by Major 
Gérard that any appreciable advance was made. In Germany, Austria, and Ruasia 
little hae been done, and cyclists are not looked on with much favour; in England 
and Italy alone their possibilities appear to be, in some degree, appreciated. 

The author then describes, and in great part, refutes the noipal objections 
that are usuaily urged against the employment of cyclists, such as their dependence 
en weather and roads, their liability to flank attack, their inferiority, when acting 
alone, to cavalry, the weight of the bicycle when folded and carried om the back, and 
the great length of cyclist columns, &o. 

He goes on to disouss the duties which cyclist detachments may be called on to 
earry out, and arrives at the conclusion that it is in the su rt of the Independent 
Cavalry that they can be most advantageously employed. He quotes Napoleon as 
insisting on the necessity of having infantry that can follow cavalry when moving 
at a trot, and says that the invention of the bicycle, and especially of the folding 
pean appears to have solved this question of providing cavalry with an adoquate 
support. 

As to the most suitable unit into which cyclists should be formed, he considers 
this to be the battalion of 400 or 500 men, not more. 

He does not think that they can be satisfactorily used as a mobile reserve to an 
army having a front of 9 or 10 miles only. As to whether they could be of service, 
employed thus, to @ p of armies, having a front of 48 or 60 miles, he is inclined 
to think they might useful. a 

Their tactics are then briefly considered, it being laid down as an axiom that 
cycliste are, before all things, infantry. Some useful rules, applicable to the line 
of march, are given, and the correct action of cyclists against cavalry and infantry 
is mention 

The question of dress is touched on, also those of armament and the most 
suitable pattern of bicycle to be adopted. The writer idere t 
machine satisfactory, except as regards weight, which should be rednoed. He also 
thinks that machine guns should be attached to cyclists, but says that experimepts 
have not yet clearly shown which is the best method of carrying them. 


The Cyclist Company of the 4th Battalion of Chasseurs at the Autumn 
ie Cycliste du 4° Battaillon des Chasseurs 





This short phlet is clearly written and arranged in such & way as to allow 
of a logical dedaction being arrived at with regard to the result of the operations of 
each day. Its chief value lies in the light it sheds on a difficult question, The 
author points out that cyclists should only be em ed with cavalry, for without 
protection they lose their chief dat--épeth—asd so that cyclists must to a great 
extent rely on cavalry for information. 


Tactics; Examples from Military History. Part II. The Russo-Japanese 


War, 1904-06. (Boeuno-Hcropmueckie npuwSpil Kb KYpcy TAaKTAKM Crapwaro Kaacca BOeRALIXS 
ywuinims, “Yaers 2-2. Pyccxo-Anoncxas poliua, 1904-1905 1r.). By Colonel Rossiiski. 
184 pp., with maps.and plans. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 1910. V. ezovski. 211. 


This work is intended to serve as a text-book in the military schools. The author 
describes battles and acti of the war in Manchuria. There is an 
interesting account of the successful night attack Alaa battalions on the ao 
of Yin-té-niu-la (Sha Ho, lith- 12th October, 1904). nty are devoted to 

battle of Mukden, the various phases of which are clearly. illustrated the plans. 
The descriptions are clear and concise; the plans do not always give all the names 
mentioned im the text, but they are above the average of those found in Russian 
text- books. 
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S a Machine Gun Tuctics. By Captain R. V. K. Applin, D.S8.0. 265 pp. 
; a 8vo. London, 1910. Hugh Rees. 6/-. 

: In this book the author gives his ideas on the employment of machine guns with 
of Sh cavalry, infantry, in fortress warfare, ke. He devotes the final chapter to a detailed 
e i description of the various machine guns in the armies of the world. 
ir P . . . 

t ‘i Tactical Studies on the Campaign of 1806 (Etudes Tactiques sur la 
D é Campagne de 1806). 5 3 Captain Bresonnet of the French Infantry. 
5 395 pp., with 18 maps. Large 8vo. Paris, 1909. Chapelot. 10/-. 
ty This book is published by the Histori Section of the French General Staff- 
6 Pe Its talented author died in 1908, before reaching the age of 40, and it has been 
be : prepared for the press by Lieutenant Boudot. It contains a very detailed account of 
“ the battles of Saalfeld, Jena and Auerstedt, with comments, 
y é While recent German authors Lave attributed the double defeat of Prussia fi 
_ 4 the 14th October, 1806, to her army having consisted of paid troops instead of a 
j nation in arms, and to slavish adherence to the tactics of Frederick the Great, 
~ Captain Bressonnet makes it clear that there wae little to choose between the Prussian 
ne soldiers of 1806 and 1814-5. Jena and Auerstedt were by no means easy victories ; 
they were purchased at very heavy loss, Davout’s corps leaving two-thirds of its 
of numbers on the field, Suchet’s Division one-third, &., and the struggle on both 
fielde lasted nearly ten hours. 
y The French author considers—here agreeing with von Clausewitz, whose book 
Nachrichten tiber Preussen in seiner grossen Katastrophe (Information regarding 
Prussia in her great Catastrophe) he does not appear to have read, for he does not 
quote it—that the defects were principally due to thé incapacity of the Prussian 
f eommanders and senior officers, men promoted to high rank solely because they had 
: held junior staff appointments or performed deeds of personal bravery in the days 
7 ef Frederick. The great service rendered to Prussia by her King was that after 
od 1806 he ruthlessly removed such individuals from the army. 
a ‘ As regards tactics it is stated that “it is entirely inexact to pretend 
‘ that in 1806 two absolutely different tactics were in presence, just as it is not 
. true to say that the French and Prussians practised the same tactios.”’ The battles 
= offer uniformly the aspect of two lines of battalions, more or less supported by 
reserves, deployed opposite each other at musket range and firing on each other 
| for hours. One of the differences lay in the employment of skirmishers (tirailleurs, 
a the equivalent of the modern scout, about 40 or 50 per battalion); the French used 
de ; them to prepare and cover the advance of their units, the Prussians collected them 
t and used them in the general line as light infantry; in sequence ‘‘ the ad of 
wg the Prussian battalions in open ground was rendered more costly, but the absence 
wiped % ef skirmishers did not prevent them holding their ground stubbornly and _ resisting 
ng = 7 vigorously until the action of fresh French troops on the weak points of the line 
oa : er on their flanks obliged them to give way.” 
’ BI} A further point of difference was the treatment of localities. ‘‘The French 
if seized the villages and used them for manceuvres. The Prussians, on the eontrary, 
_ ‘ seemed to avoid them. The latter, one would say, considered localities as an incon. 
ios e venience in a pitched battle, the French looked on them as indispensable points 
- aE @appui.” This use of localities gaye the French an important advantage. 
ed re he secret of the victories is to be found in the skill with which the French 
in generals understood how to adapt their formations to the ground and cireumstances, 
at ’ to make use of localities, to put in their reserves and combine their efforts. The 
a _ Prussians, on the contrary, lacked skill and resolution and acted without combination ; 
” eS they thought the essence of the Frederician tradition lay not in the vigorous offensive 
TY Bs but in the use of echelon, and behind the echelons there was no reserve. “On the 
nat a side of the French there was careful concentration, and at first a disposal of the 
ed S troops in considerable depth. Their forces were deployed successively to present a 
iso Pe line of fire as extended ag that of the adversary; there was an extreme economy in 
ares “ the front line, but the distances used left room for manceuvre; finally, the reserves 
P oH were handled parsimoniously, but expended to the last man at the decisive moment.’’ 
ae The author concludes that “the value of an army is to be measured entirely 
nn a & that of its cadres and its erals. The soldier always fights well; but his 
irs q lorts are always useless if the direction of the army lacks skill.” 
70. a Strategic Studies (Etudes Stratégiques). By Commandant Mordacq, 

a commanding 25th Battalion of Chasseurs of the French Army. 270 pp. 

on - Small 8vo. Paris, 1910. Fournier. 2/11. 
The x Commandant Mordacq has produced a very attractive and valuable little work, 
out 4 simple enough to be understood by all who have a knowledge of military history, 
reat yet well worthy of study. At the close of the book he sums up his views, in 
agreement with Von Olausewits, that ‘‘ strategy represents an ouiaoatty simple art, 
yet difficult in the sense that before it can be sepeeetiety it requires long practice 
ese of the military profession and a profound knowledge of the tactics of the three 
Xb arms.” For these reasons he approves of its not being taught at the French Staff 
ski. Oollege “‘ except incidentally in studying a ioe, hl *‘ The officers who are at the 
eollege are too young. they have not acqu @ sufficient maturity of mind to 
, enable them to init; in the conduct of the masses which compose the armies 
thor ef today.” He thinks that an officer’s military instruction sho be completed 
/ an by a course of sweings when he reaches the rank of lieutenant-eolonel, if it is 
1 intended to promote him to command. 
In the opening -oagee of the book the author deals with the meaning of ‘ plan 
jane. ef eperations,” “strategic objective,” ‘ base,” and “line of operations.” Of the 
smes first he says that although a plan cannot always be detected, there is at least a 
sian direeting idea; ‘‘ one has never seen a commander trust solely to ehance’’; as Von 
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Moltke put jit, “A commander has always before his eyes the essential object which 
he pursues.’ He sums up his views on the objective with an example from 1870, 
saying, not ag Von Moltke did, “ Principal objective—-Paris; first objective—the 
enemy wherever he may be,” but, “General direction—Paris ; objective—the enemy 
wherever he may be.” 

He next investigates strategic principles and enumerates and discusses in detail 
the principles of the economy of forces; the strategic offensive 3 only the | offensive 
leads to victory ’’) ; strategic security (measures for covering all dang 
and with the minimum of forces); rapidity of action; and the “ mass” (‘‘ seek the 
enemy’s weak point and act on it with concentrated force,” or, as we say, “‘ Act in 
superior force at the decisive point ’’). 

The influence on strategy of the progress of civilization, railways, telegraph. 
range of weapons, &c., and of politics, is next touched on. He om; 
unfortunate results that the interference of politios and politicians has invariably 
had on the course of a war. ‘Once the aim (but) of the war has been indicated the 
= should consider it a duty to efface themselves in the most absolute 
ashion, so that the strategist may have the most vomplete initiative.” Amateur 
strategists may think that, because the art. of strategy is simple, it is easy to 
eee but it oannot be mastered except “‘ by considerable practice in a military 
atmosphere 

In a seoond part, several questions of strategic interest are examimed. Of the 
general (strate tegic) advanced guard he declares that in strategy there should be no 
such thing—‘‘It manifestly violates the most formal of the principles: that of 
economy of forces.” He shows its failure in the wars of 1666, 1870-1, and 1904-5. Ite 
supposed réle of eases information is, he says, “ Utopian in these days of long 
range arms and smokeless powder.” Strategic reserves are equally abhorrent to 
him. “The term reserve belongs to tactics, when every unit from the battalion to 
the army ought to have a reserve; on the other hand, in strategy, in the wars of 
to-day, it is absolutely improper.” In special circumstances only, where radiating 
railway lines are available, should a strategic reserve be detailed. 

The strategio réle of fortresses ocoupies a few pages. Commandant Mordacq 
concludes, ‘‘ Fortresses necessitat as one should be reduced to the strict 
minimum,” and they should be @appui for manwuvre, not as refuges. 

A chapter is devoted to shouies.t Fry the principles of strategy on land apply 
equally to maritime warfare. 

The fnal section of the book contains an imteresting proof that while the 
principles of strategy apply absolutely to tactics, the met of tactics do not 

strategy. 


apply to 





Strategical Cunsiderations on the Campai io. of 1800 in Italy (Con- 


siderations stratégiques sur la campagne de 1 


en Italie). By Colonel 


Lalubin. 190 pp., with 2 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1910. Lavauzelle. 2/6. 


This is a reprint of articles which originally appeared in the Spectateur 
Militaire. To a large extent the book is an attempt to refute General Bonnal’s 
criticisms of this campaign. After giving a —_ summary of the operations, the 
author first considers the plan of campaign and the advantages of Napoleon’s march 
on awed then examines what would have been the results of a move against Turin 
or a the strategioal position of the French army on both banks of 
the Po, and finally panes the question of what would have happened had the 
Frenoh been defeated at Marengo. 

The author is very favourable se acta to Napoleon, and quotes largely from 
Jomini and Bilow as against Bonn 


Operations in Wooded Country (La manceuvre en terrain boisé). By 
Iieutenant Barthélemy. 141 pp., with 18 Diagrams. 8vo. Paris, 1910. 
Lavauzelle. 2/-. 


The author has had considerable experience of forest _ in the Vosges, and 
has produced a useful and interesting book He shows the necessity of careful 
trainmg for wood ting, describes the different kinds of woods and their 
pe ee eB 

the value of ex a Trou; 0 0! 4 
wd ny to the French “ Chasseurs Dossstiors, ” or forest whe 
aet son prove oar cnteonnaly valuable in a campaign on or near the Hastern. frontier of 
France. 


Leadership and Staffs (Commandement et. Etats-Major). By Lieut.- 
Colonel Bessennets 24 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Berger-Levrault. 1/-. 





iter considers the relations which should exist between the general in 

ied bapa The line dividing their respective duties is defined, and 

examples given of army emer wt in which there was a total of this 

division. Among these are quoted the headquarters of "Rapoleon Ill. and of Bazaine 

in 1870. The author oriticizes the manner in which Napoleon I. made use of his 
staff, and 


methods would be eS heenpeee ~ bate ability and 

0! 
eo disouse briefly some of the under whioh the 
work of the cat” with an army in the field, ma vided, namely, “ Information 


be 
regarding the enemy,” “The situation of the rmy,” “ Orders,” and “The move- 
ment of troops.” To 


(‘* Strategical and Tactical,’ to be continued.) 
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National Defence 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 


COUNTY TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATIONS, AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 


WHOSE OBJECT IS TO SHOW THE NECESSITY FOR 
LAND AS WELL AS NAVAL FORCES ADEQUATE TO 
THE NEEDS OF THE EMPIRE, AND TO ASSIST IN 

REMOVING ARMY QUESTIONS FROM THE ARENA 
OF PARTY POLITICS. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Price 2/6 nett. 



































The Editor invites contributions from all who are interested in 
any aspect of the problem of National Defence, and particularly 
from Officers holding His Majesty’s Commission at home and in 
the Colonies. 


The issue of this Magazine published on Feb. I5, I9IO, 
was the first number of a new Quarterly Series. 


When it was originally determined to extend the work ot the 
National Defence Association by the publication of a magazine 
devoted exclusively to Defence questions, it was thought wise to issue 
it monthly for the first year or so in order to attract the attention of 
persons interested, both at home and in the British Dominions over- 
seas, more rapidly than would have been possible in the iuitial stages 
with a periodical appearing only once in every three months. 

This work of publicity has now been adequately performed. 

‘“‘ National Defence” has in a little over a year attained a recog- 
nised position as a first-class periodical dealing with Naval and 
Military subjects ; it is regularly and most favourably noticed by all 
newspapers of standing both at home and abroad, and it has a wide 
and increasing circulation; therefore, they have now agreed to 
place the Magazine on a permanent basis, and with this end in view 
they have decided upon quarterly publication in 1910 and thereafter. 


Price to Annual Subscribers 10/- yearly, or 
with postage to any part of the World, 11/4. 


Published for the NATIONAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 
BY 
HUGH REES, Ltd., 119, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Copies can be obtained of ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


This invaluable Publication is subscribed for by all the leading Clubs, Home, Indian, 
Colonial, and Territorial Messes. 

‘* NATIONAL DEFENCE " is officially in the hands of ALL Secretaries and Authorities of 
the County Associations, who are the sole authorised buyers of Uniforms, Equip- 
ment and general supplies for the Territorial Army of Great Britain. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





You see this? .. 





is told and the impression made. 


Advertisements should be Pictorial if possib'e, and embody original ideas. 
Manager will gladly submit ideas FREE of cost to Advertisers. 


The 


Aim to infuse individuality in your advertisements. Whether an advertisement 
be large or small, it ought to possess some distinctive characteristic. Mlustrate 
your advertisements whenever possible. While the attention is attracted the story 
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Ir. €. Carlisle, WA. (Cantab.), 
Major M. p. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 



























We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include: 
STAFF COLLEGE, AUGUST, 1809. 


The following Officers, whose names are et in regimental order, were successful from us at the 





recent Competitive Examination for admission to the Staff College. 
Capt. F. W. L.S. H. Cavendish, 9th Lancers, Capt. R. W. M. Stevens, Royal Irish Rifles. 
+ G. W. Browne, 20th Hussars. Lieut. K.M. Laird, Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders. 
»  F. W. Gossett, Roval Horse Artillery. Capt. E. Fitz G, Dillon, Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
» F.J.A. Mackworth, Royal Field Artillery. » J. B. Jenkinson, Rifle Brigade. 
» ©.A. Ker, D.S.O., Royal Garrison Artillery. » D.C. Cameron, Army Service Corps. 
» H.C, L. Cock, Royal Garrison Artillery. » W. F.C. Gilchrist, 52nd Sikhs. 
«» H,. A. Ramsay, Roval Garrison Artillery. .» C.L. Peart, 106th Hazara Pioneers. 
», W.B.G, Barne, Royal Garrison Artillery. », C.W.A. Holmes, 116th Mahrattas. 
z - 4 J. en ore Engineers. 
Fo » ©. 0, Place, D.8.0., Royal Engineers. fk ( wing obtained ‘omi j : 
; * R @. Wass: Royal "An eri The following obtained Nominations 
+2 . G.M. James, East Kent Regiment. Major 3 G. gh ad D.S. a em Hussars, 
» N. E. Swan, Yorkshire Regiment. ” urand, 9th Lancers. 
Lieut. E. S. Chance, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Capt. : 1G. Girdwoor D.8.0., Northumberland 
Capt. 1. 8. Gilkison, Scottish Rifles » ©. D. H. Moore, Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
2 » H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, Oxfordshire Light Brevet-Major L. H. R. Pope-Hennessy, D.S.O., 
2 Infantry. Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
4 » 4.7. Weatherby, Oxfordshire Light Infantry. Capt. G. H. Martin, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
‘ + A. G. Macdonald, Royal Berks Regimest. » C. Ogston, Gordon Highlanders. 
K. F. Trew, Royal Marine Light Infantry. » L.J Arthur, 26th P.W.O.) Light Cavalry. 


STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), NOVEMBER, 1909. 
NINETEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 


4 Other Successes include: 


ARMY QUALIFYING. 

: TWENTY-ONE PASSED. 

4 WOOLWICH (JUNE). 

: TWO PASSED 

’ 4 INDIAN POLICE (JUNE). 

ONE PASSED 

MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 

SEVENTEEN PASSED 








on PROMOTION. 
“" KIGHTY-THREE PASSED. 
1s. 
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